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Non uritatd nee tenuiferar 
FennA 

HOB. ft Od. zz. l« 

No weak, no common wing shttll bear 
My liung body through the air. 

CREECH. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
oind than gratitude. . It is .accompanied with such 
in inward satisfaction, that the' duty i9 sufficiently 
ewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
iractice of many oth^r virtues, diffipult and painful, 
mt attended with so much pleasure, that were there 
10 positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
ecompence laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
irould indulge in it, for the natural gratification that 
ccom panics it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
Qore from man to his Maker ! The Supreme Being 
iocs not only confer upon us those bounties, which 
proceed more immediately from his hand, but even 
hose benefits which are conveyed to us by others, 
ivery blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
aay be derived upon us, is the gift of Him who is 
he great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude^ when exeiled tOYi^tdi^ ^\x& ^.^^i^^i^ 
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naturally prodacea a Tery pleasing sensation in the 
mind or a grateful man ; it. exalts the soul into rap- 
ture^ when it is employed on this great object of 
gratitude, on this beneficent Being who has given us 
every thing we already possess, and from whom we 
expect every thing we yet hope for. 

Most of the works ot the pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their deities, or tended indirectly to 
the celebration of their respective attributes and 
perfections. Those who are acquainted with the 
works of the Greek and Latin poets which are still 
extant, will upon reflexion find this observation so 
true, that I shall not enlarge upon it One would 
wonder that more of our Christian poets have not 
turned their thoughts this, way, especially if we con- 
sider, thatoor idea of the Supreme Being is not only 
infinitely more great and noble than what could pos- 
sibly enter into the heart of an heathen, but filled 
with every thing that can raise the imagination, and 
give dn opportunity for the sublimest thoughts and 
conceptions. 

Pkitarch tells us of a heathen who was singing aa 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
delight in human sacrifices, and other instances of 
cruelty and revenge; upon which a poet who was 
present at this piece of devotion, and seems to have 
had a truer idea of the divine nature, told the votary, 
by way of reproof, that, in recoin pence for hii 
hymn, he heartily wished he might have a daugh- 
ter of the same temper with the goddess he ce- 
lebrated. It was impossible to write the praises of 
one of those false deities, according to the pagan 
creed, without a mixture of impertinence and ab- 
surdity. 

The Jews, who before the' time' of Christianity 
Vfere the only people who had the knowledge of the 
itue God, have set the Chrutiati vioitVd ^xi ^x^\tv^le 
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how they oaght to employ this dWine talent of which 
I am speakini^ Am that nation produced men of 
great genius, without considering them as inspired 
writers, they hare transmitted to ns many hymns 
and divine odes, which excel those that are deliTered 
down to us hy the ancient Greeks and Romans^ in 
the poetry as much as in the sahject to which H 
was consecrated. This I think might easily he 
shown, if there were occasion for it. 

I have already communicated to the pohlic some 
pieces of divine poetry ; and» as they have met with 
a very favourahle reception, I shall from time to 
time publish any work of the same nature, which has 
not yet appeared in print, and may be acceptable !• 
my readers. 

* When an thy merdes* O my God, 

M5 rising Boul sarreys ; 
IVtnsported with the view, Fm lost 

In wonder, love, uid pniae: 

n. 

« O how shall words with cqaal wvntk 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows withiii my ravishM bevt? 

Bat lliou canst read it there. 

in. 

< Thy proTidence my fife sustained 

And all ray wants redrest» 

Wlien in tlie sileiil womb I ky, 

And hung upon the breast. 

IV. 

< To an my weak complaints and cms 
Thy mercy lent an ear» 

Sie yet my feeble thooghts had leant 
To ferm themselves in |>niy*r. 

V. 
' Uiuramber'd coififerts to my soal 

Thy tender care bestowed. 
Before my infent heart conceiT'd 

iWuB whoa thoie comfocUfinii^ 

b2 
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VI. 

* WUen in the slipp'rj paths of youth 
-With heedless steps I ran. 

Thine arm uD^cen convey'd me 9a£e, 
And led me up to man. 

vn. 

' TIiTough hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

Tt gently cleared my way, 
And through the pleasing snares of rice. 

More to be feared than they. 

VTII. 
' When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou 

With hdlUih renewed my iiace, j 

And, when in «us and sorrows smik, ^ 

Reviv*d my soul **'ith grace. ^ 

IX- . ■ 3 

Tliy bounteous hand witli worldly bliss 
Has made my cop run o'er. 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

X. 

' Ten thousand thousand precious gi/ls 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart. 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

XI. 

* Through every period of my life 
'1 hy goodness Til pursue; 

And after death in distant worlds 
The glorious theme reneM*. 

. XII. 

' Wlien natjure fails, and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
Mv ever ^rateftil heart, O Lord, 

Thy ;nercy shall adore. 

XIII. 
' Through all eternity to Tliee 

A joyful song I'll raise. 
For, oh ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy pnuse.' 
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Sine me, vacivum temput ne qwd dan mihi 

Laboris, 

TBIL Heant. Aet* i. 8c. i. 

Give me leave to allow myself no respite from labour. 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of 
the world, and be of no character or significancy in 
it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on 
new objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight 
known only to those who are turned for speculation : 
nay, they who enjoy it must value things only as 
they are the objects of speculation, without drawing 
any worldly advantage to themselves from them, but 
just as they are what contribute to their amusement, 
or the improvement of the mind. I lay one night last 
week at Richmond; and being restless, not out of 
dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination one 
sometimes has, I rose at four in the morning and 
took boat for London with a resolution to rove by 
boat and coach for the next four-and-twenty hours^ 
till the many different objects I must ne^s meet 
with shot^ld tire my imagination, and give me an in- 
clination to a repose more profound than 1 was at 
that time capable of. I beg people*s pardon for an 
odd humour I am guilty of, and was often that day, 
which is saluting any person whom I like, whether I 
know him or not. This is a particularity would be 
tolerated in me, if they considered that the greatest 
pleasure I know I receive at my ey e&, ^vvi V.V^'d.v \. "vksl 
obliged to an agreeable persou for totavci^ ^\^s^ 

b3 
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into my view, as another is for a yisit of conversation 
at their own houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken op in 
the cities of London and Westminstery by people as 
different from each other as those who are bom in 
different centuries. Men of six o'clock give way to 
those of nine« they of nine to the generation of 
twelve ; and they of twelve disappear, and make 
room for the fashionable world, who have made two 
o'clock the noon of the day. 

When we first put off" from shore, we soon fell 
iti with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the several 
market-ports of London; and it was the most 
pleasing scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness 
with which those industrious people plyed their way 
to a certain sale of their soods. The banks on each 
•ide are as well peopled, and beautified with as 
agreeable plantations, as any spot on the earth : bnt 
the Thames itself, loaded with the product uf each 
ghore, added very much to the landscape. It was 
very easy to observe by their sailing, and the counte- 
nances of the ruddy virgins, who were supercargoes, 
the part of the town to which they were bound* 
There was an air in the purveyors for Co vent- 
garden, who frequently converse with morning rakes» 
very unlike the seeming sobriety of those bound for 
Stocks-market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; 
bnt I landed with ten sail of apricot boats, at Strand- 
bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, and taken 
in melons, consigned by .Mr. Cuffe, of that place, to 
Sarah Sewell and company, at their stall in Covent- 
garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge at six of the 
clock, and were unloading; when the hackney- 
coachmen of the foregoing night took their leave of 
each other at the Dark-House, to go to bed before 
ibe day was too far spent. Cb\mYie^-«vi««^\% \>%sMd 
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by us as we made up to the market, and tome 
raillery happened between one of the firuit-wencbes 
and those black men, about the Devil and Eye, with 
allusion to their several professions. I could not be- 
lieve any place more entertaining than Covent- 
garden ; where I strolled from one fraii-shop to an- 
other, with crowds of agreeiiible young women around 
me, who were purchasmg fruit for their respective 
families. It was almost eisht of the clock before 
I could leave that variety of object^. I took coach 
and followed a young lady, who tripped into another 
just before me, attended by her maid. I saw imme* 
diately she was of the family of the Vainloves. 
There are a set of these, who, of all things, afiect 
the play of BiindmanVbufi^ and leading men into 
love for they know not whom, who are fled they 
know not where. This sort of woman is osoally a 
janty slattern; she hangs on her clothe^ plays her 
bead, varies her posture, and changes place inces- 
santly, and all with an appearance of striving at the 
same time to hide herself, and yet give you to under- 
stand she is in humour to laugh at you. You must 
have often seen the coachmen make signs with their 
fingers, as they drive by each other, to intimate how 
much they have got that day. They can carry on 
that language to give intelligence where they are 
driving. In s^n instant my coachman took the wink 
to pursue ; and the lady's driver gave the hint tha 
be was going through Long-acre towards St James's: 
while he whipped up James-street, we drove 
for King-street, to save the pass at St. MartinV 
lane. The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, 
and threaten each other for way, and be entangled at 
the end of Newport-street and Long-acre. The 
fright, you must believe, brought down the lady's 
coach door, and obliged her, with her mask oK to 
'wquire into the bustle,— -wheu aViQ se^ XW \saxi ^^ 
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woald avoid. The tackle of the coach- window is 
80 bad she cannot draw it up again, and she drives 
on sometimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half 
escaped, according to the accident of carriages in her 
way. One of these ladies keeps her seat in a hack- 
ney-coach^ as well as the best rider does on a ma* 
naged horse. The laced shoe on her left foot, with 
a careless gesture, just appearing on the opposite 
cushion, held her both firm, and in a proper attitude 
to receive the next jolt 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, many were 
the glances at each other which we had for an hour 
and a half, in all parts of the town, by the skill of 
our drivers ; till at last my lady was conveniently 
' lost, with notice from her coachman to ours to make 
off, aod he should hear where she went This 
qhace was now at end ; and the fellow who drove 
her came to us, and discovered that he was ordered 
to come again in an hour, for that she was a silk* 
worm. I wasT surprised with this phrase, but found 
it was a cant among the hackney fraternity for their 
best customers, women who ramble twice or thrice 
a week from shop to shop^ to turn over all the goods 
in town without buying any thins. The silk-worms 
are, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen ; for, though 
they never buy, they are ever talking of new silks, 
laces, and ribbons, and serve the owners in getting 
them customers, as their common dunners do in 
making them pay. 

The day of people of fashion began now to break, 
and carts and hacks were mingled with equipages of 
show and vanity ; when I resolved to walk it, out of 
cheapness; but my unhappy curiosity is such, that I 
find it always niy interest to take coach ; for some 
pdd adventure among beggars, ballad-singers, or the 
like, detains and throws me into expence. It hap- 
pened so immediately; for at the corner of War- 
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wick-streety as I was listening to a new ballad^ a 
ragged rascal, a beggar who knew me, came up to 
me> and began to tarn the eyes of the good company 
upon me, by telling me he was extremely poor, and 
should die in the street for want of drink, except I 
immediately would have the charity to give him six* 
pence to go into the next ale-house and save his life. 
He urged, with a melancholy face, that all his family 
had died of thirst. All the mob have humour, and 
two or three began to take the jest; by which Mr. 
Sturdy carried his point, and let me sneak oil' to a 
coach. As I drove along, it was a pleasing reflexioa 
to seethe world so prettily checkered since 1 left Rich- 
mond, and the scene still filling with children of a 
new hour. This satisfaiction increased as I moved 
towards the city; and gay signs, well-disposed 
streets, magnificent public structures, and wealthy 
shops adorned with contented faces, made the joy 
stilt rising till we came into the centre of the city, 
and centre of the world of trade, the Exchange of 
London. As other men in the crowds about me 
were pleased with their hopes and bargains, 1 found 
my account in observing them, in attention to their 
aeveral interests. I, indeed, looked upon myself as 
the richest man that walked the Exchange that day ; 
lor my benevolence made me share the gains of every • 
bai^ain that was made. It was not the least of my 
satislkction in my survey, to go up stairs, and pass the 
shops of agreeable females : to observe so many pretty 
hands busy in the folding of ribbons, and the utmost 
eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of patches, 
pius, and wires, on each side of the counters, was aa 
amusement in which I could longer have indulged 
myself, had not the dear creatures called to me, to 
ask what I wanted, when I could not answer, only 
' To look at you.' I went to one of the windows- 
which opened to the area below> wViei^ 99\>Xi^ ^^^t^ 
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voices lost their distinction, and rose up in a con- 
fused humming; which created in me a reflexion^ 
that could not come into the mind of any but of one 
a little too studious; for I said to myself with a kind 
of pun in thought, ' What nonsense is all the hurry 
of this world to those who are above it?' In thes^ 
or not much wiser thoughts, I had liked to have lost 
my place at the chop-house, where every man, ac- 
cording to the natural bashful ness or suUenness of onr 
nation, eats in a public room a mess of broth, or 
chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they had no pre- 
tence to speak to each other on the foot of being men^ 
except they were of each other's acquaintance* 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and saw people, 
who had dined with me at the five-penny ondinary 
just before, give bills for the value of large estates; 
and could not but behold with great pleasure, pro- 
perty lodged in, and transferred in a moment firom, 
such as would never be masters of half as much as is 
seemingly in them, and given from them, every d^ 
they jive. But before five in the afternoon I left the 
city, came to my common scene of Covent-garden, 
and passed the evening at Will's in attendins the 
discourses of several sets of people, who relieved 
each other within my hearing on the subjects of 
cards, dice, love, learning, and pohtics. The last 
subject kept me till I heard the streets in the pos- 
session of the belUman, who had now the world to 
himself, and cry'd * Past two o'clock/ This roused 
me from my seat; and I went to my lodgings, led by 
a light, whom I put into the discourse of his private, 
ceconomy, and made him give me an account of the 
charge, hazard, profit, and loss of a family thai 
depended upon a link, with a design to end my 
trivial day with the generosity of six-pence, instead 
of a third part of that sum. When 1 came to my 
^bambenjf I writ down ih^ie m\u\x\jt%\ bux viaa at a 
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loss what instruction I should propose to my reader 
from the enumeration of so many insignificant mat- 
ters and occurrences; and I thought it of great use, 
if they could learn with me to keep their minds open 
to gratification, and ready to receive it from any thing 
it meets with. This one circumstance will make 
every face you see give you the satisfaction you now 
take in beholding that of a friend ; will make eyerr 
object a pleasing one; will make all the good which 
arrives to any man, an increase of happiness to yonr* 
self. T. 
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-£^0 apis MathuB 
More modoquep 



jaore TnoaaqjiCf 

Grata earpfntit thyma per laborem 

PburiMu m 

H0R.t.0d.if.t3Et 



-My timorous muse 



Uaambitious tracts pursues ; 

Does with weak luiballast wings. 

About the mossy brooks and springs 

Uke the laborious bce> 

For little drops of honey fly. 

And there with humble sweets contents her industry. 

COWLET- 

The following letters hare in them reflexions which 
will seem of importance both to the learned world 
and to domestic life. There is in the first an alle- 
gory so well carried on, that it cannot but be very 
pleasing to those who have a taste of good writing: 
and the other billets may ha^e' theix \xs^ vci ottiSMisw^ 
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' ' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' As I walked the other day in a fine gar* 
den, and observed the great variety of improve* 
ments in plants and flowers, beyond what they bther- 
wise would have been, I was naturally led into a 
reflexion upon the advantages of education, or 
modern culture: how many good qualities in the 
mind are lost, for want of the like due care in nurs- 
ing and skilfully managing them; how many virtiies 
are choaked by the multitude of weeds which are 
AUfiered to grow among them ; how excellent paits 
are oflen starved and useless, by being planted in a 
wrong soil; and how very seldom do these moral 
seeds produce the noble fruits which might be ex- 
pected from them, by a neglect of proper manuring, 
necessary pruning, and an artful management of our 
tender indi nations and first spring of life. These 
obvious speculations made me at length conclude, 
that there is a sort of vegetable principle in the 
mind of every man when ne comes into the world* 
In infants, the seeds lie buried and undiscovered, 
till after a while they sprout forth in a kind of ra- 
tional ..leaves, 'which are words; and in due season 
the flowers begin to appear in variety of beantifbl 
colours, and all the gay pictures of youthful fiincy 
and imagination ; ^t last the fruit knits and is formed, 
which is green perhaps at first, sour and unpleasant 
to the taste, and not fit to be gathered : till, ripened 
by doe care and application, it discovers rtself-ra all 
the noble productions of philosophy, mathematics, 
close reasoning, and hand^omettrgumentationv 'Tlicse 
fruits, when they arrive at just maturity, and are of 
a good kind, afibrd the most vigorous nourishment tu 
the minds of men. I reflected further on the intet 
lectus^l leaves before mentioned, and found almost 
as ^rea^ a variety airibng them, as in the vegetable 
world. I couid easily obaet^e \)^<& «mQQX.Vi %^Mun^ 
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Italian leaves^ the nimble French aspen always ia 
motion, the Greek and Latin ever- greens, the Spa- 
nish myrtle, the English oak, the Scotch thistle, the 
Irish shambro^e, tne prickly German and Dutch 
holly, the Polish and Russian nettle, besides a vast 
number of exotics imported from Asia, Africa, and 
America. ' I saw seyeral barren plants, which bore 
only leaves,* without any hopes of. flower or fruit. 
The leaves of some were fragrant and well-shaped, 
and others ill-scented and irregular. I wondered at 
a set of old whimsical botanists, who spent their 
whole lives in the contemplation of some withered 
Egyptian, Celtic, Armenian, or Chinese leaves; 
mrbile others made it their business to ' collect^ in 
Toluminous herbal^ all the several leaves of some 
one tree. The flowers afibrd a most diverting eu- 
tertainmcnt, in ' a wonderful variety of figures, co- 
lours, and scents; however,, most of them withered 
soon, or at least are but annuals. Some professed 
fiorists make them their constant study and employ- 
.ment, and despise all fruit; and now and then a 
few fimciful people spend all their time in the culti- 
vation, of a single tulip, or a carnation. But the 
most agreeable amusement seems to be the well- 
choosing, mixing, and binding together these flowers 
in pleasing nosegays, to present to ladies. The 
scent of Italian flowers is observed, like their other 
perfumes, to be too strong, and to hurt the brain; 
that of the French with glaring gaudy colours, yet 
fiakint and languid: German and northern flowers 
have little or no smell, or sometimes an unpleasant 
one. The ancients had a secret to give a lasting 
beauty, colour, and sweetness, to some of their 
choice flowers, which flourish to this day, and 
which few of the moderns can efiect. These are 
becoming enough and agreeable in their seasou&« 
and do often liaodsomely adorn an eul<ex\.'^vck\sw^\:iX" 

VOL, xiu. c 
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but an ovep-fosdness of them seems to be a disease. 
It rarely happens to find a plant vigorous enough to 
bave (like an orange-tree) at once beautiful and 
shining leaves, fragrant flowers* and delicious, nou- 
rishing fruit 

Sir, yours, &c 

« DEAa Spec, August 6, irii 

' You have given us, in your Spectator of 
Saturday last, a veiy excellent discourse upon the 
ibrce of custom, and its wonderful efficacy in mak- 
ing every thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny bat 
that I received above two-pennyworth of instmo- 
tion from your paper, and in the general was Tetf 
well pleased with it; but I am, without a compli- 
•Bieiit, sincerely troubled that I cannot exactly be of 
your opinion, that it makes every thing pleasing to 
Qs. In short, I have the honour to be yoked to a 
young Isldy, who is, in plain English, for her stand- 
ing, a very eminent scold. She began to break her 
tnind, very freely, both to me and to her servants, 
«bout two months after our nuptials ; and| though i 
have been accustomed to this humour of hers these 
three years, yet I do not -know what's the matter 
with me, but I am no more delighted with it than I 
was at the very first. I have advised with her rela- 
tions about her, and they all tell me that her mother 
. and her grandmother before her were both taken 
much after the same manner; so that, since it runt 
in the blood, I have but small hopes of her recovery. 
I should be glad to have a little of your advice in 
this matter. I would not willingly trouble you to 
contrive how it may be a pleasure to n>e; if you will 
but put me in a way that I may bear it with indiSe- 
irence, I shall rest satisfied. 

Dear Spec, 
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' P. S. I most do the poor girl the justice to let 
you know, that this match was none of her own 
choosing' (or indeed of mine either); in considera* 
tion of which I avoid giving her the least provoca- 
tion ; and indeed we live better together than usually 
folks do who hated one another when they were firsi 
joined. To evade the sin against parents^ or at least 
to extenuate it, my dear railr at my father and mo* 
ther> and I curse hers for making the match/ 

' Mr. Spectator, August 8, 1719, 

* I LIKE the theme you lately gave out ex« 
tremely, and should be as glad to handle it as any 
man living. But 1 find myself no better qualified to 
^nrite about money than about my wife; for, to tell 
you a secret, which I desire may go no further, I am 
master of neither of those subjects. 

Yours, 

Pill Garlick.* 

^ Mr. SPECTATOI^ 

' I DESIRE you will print this in italic, to 
as it may be generally taken notice of. It is de-* 
signed only to ^monish all persons, who speak either 
at the bar, pulpit, or any public assembly whatsoever, 
how they discover their ignorance in the use of si*, 
mtlies. There are, in the pulpit itself> as well at in 
other places, such gross abuses in this kind, that I 
give this warning to all I know. I shall bring them 
Kwr the future before your spectatorial authority. On 
Skinday last, one, who shall be nameless, reprov 
ifig several of his congregation for standing at pray* 
«r8, was pleased to say, '* One would think, like the 
elephant, you had no knees." Now I myself saw 
an elephant, in Bartholomew fair, kneel down to 
take on his back the ingenious Mr. William Pen- 
kethmaa, 
T. Your mosl YwwiV^ft wxh^k^ 

e2 
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De quo libelli in ceUberrimit locit. proponuntur, huic ne perirt 
quidem tacite conceditur. ._ 

TCJLL. 

Tlie man whose conduct is pnblicly arraigned, Is not suffered 
even to Ixt undone quietly. ^ 

Otway, in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, lias 
described the misery of a man whose effects are in 
the hands of the law, with great spirit. Tlie bit- 
terness o\ being the scorn and laughter of base minds, 
the anguish of being^insulted by men hardened be- 
yond the sense of shame or pity, and the injury' of a 
roan's fortune beirig wastea, under pretence of jus- 
tice, are excellently aggravated in the following 
speech of Pierre to Jaifier: 

' I passed this very moment by thy doors. 
And fonnd them guarded by a troop of villains; 
The sons of public rapine were destroying. 
They lold me, by the sentence of the law. 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune : 
Nay more, Priuli's cruel hand had sign'd it 
^ Here stood ^ ruffian with a horrid face, 
^ Lording it o'er a pile of mussy plate, 
Tumbl^ into a heap for public sale. 
There was another making villainous jests 
At thy undoing. He had ta'en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments: 
Rich hangings intermixed and wrought with gold; 
The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 
Beceiv'd thee to the arms of Belvidera, 
The scene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains. 
And thrown amongst the common lumber.' 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the 
coadhioa of bankruptcy. The calamity which tap- 
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pens to OS by ill fortune^ or by the injury of others, 
has in it some consolation; but what arises from our 
own misbehaTiour^ or error, is the state of the most 
exquisite sorrow. When a man considers not only 
an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
life, his pretence to food itself, at the mercy of his 
creditors, he cannot but look upon himself in the 
state of the dead, with his case thus much worse, 
that the last office is performed by his adversaries in- 
stead of his friends. From this hour the cruel world 
does not only take pansession of his whole fortune, 
but even of every thing else which had no relation 
to it. All his indifTerent actions have new interpre- 
tations put upon them ; and those whom he has fa* 
voured in his former life, discharge themselves of 
their obligations to him, by joining in the reproaches 
of his enemies. It is almost incredible that it should 
I>e so; but it is too often seen that there is a pride 
mixed with the impatience of the creditor; and there 
are who would rather recover their own by the 
downfall of a prosperous man, than be discharged 
to the common satisfaction of themselves and their 
creditors. The wretched man, who was lately master 
of abundance, is now under the direction of others ; 
and the wisdom, economy, good sense, and skill in 
human life before, by reason of his present mis- 
fortune, are of no use to him in the disposition of 
any thing. The incapacity of an infant or a lunatic 
,is designed for his provision and accommodation; 
•but that of a bankrupt, without any mitigation in 
.respect of the accidents by which it arrived, is calcu- 
lated for his utter ruin, except there be a remainder 
ample enough, after the discharge of his creditors, 
to bear also the expence of rewarding those by 
whose means the eiiect of all this labour was trans- 
ferred from him. This man is tx> \oo>2l ovv^.\A^ftfe 
others giving directions upoa wVi^X lextDS^ ^\A ^ww- 

c3 
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ditions his goods are to be purchased; and all this 
usually done« not with an air of trustees to dispose of 
his efrects, but destroyers to divide and tear them to 
pieces. 

There is something sacred in misery to great and 
good minds; for this reason all wise law-givers have 
been extremely tender how they let loose even the 
man who has right on his side, to act with any mix* 
ture of resentment against the defendant. Virtuous 
and mo<)est men, though they be used with some ar- 
tifice, and have it in their power to avenge them- 
selves, are slow in the application of that power, 
and are ever constrained to go into rigorous mea- 
sures. They are careful to demonstrate themselves 
not only persons injured, but also that to bear it 
longer would be a means to make the offender injure 
others, before they proceed. Such men clap their 
hands upon their hearts, and consider what it is to 
have at their mercy the life of a citizen. Such 
would have it to say to their own souls, if possible, 
that they were merciful when they could have de- 
stroyed, rather than when it was in their power to 
have spared a man, they destroyed. This is a doe 
to the common calamity of human life, due in some 
measure to our very enemies. They who scruple 
doing the least injury, are cautious of exacting the 
utmost justice. 

Let anyone who is conversant in the variety of 
human life reflect upon it, and he will find the man 
who wants mercy has a taste of no enjoyment of 
any kind. There is a natural disrelish of every 
thing which is good in his very nature, and he is 
born an enemy to the world. He is ever extremely 
partial to himself in all his actions, and has no sense 
of iniquity but from the punishment which shall at* 
tend it. The law of the \and \& Vv\% ^o>&^U aud all 
his cases of conscience are deienmnftliVj \i\&^&\At^ 
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ney. Such men know not what it is to gladden the 
heart of a miserable man ; that riches are the instni* 
ments of serving the purposes of heaven or he1l» 
according to the disposition of the possessor. The 
wealthy can torment or gratify all who are in their 
power, and choose to do one or olher> as they are 
aflected with love or hatred to mankind. As for such 
who are insensible of the concerns of others, but 
merely as they affect themselves, these men are to be 
valued only for their mortality, and as we hope better 
things from their heirs. I could not but read with 
great delight a letter from an eminent citizen^ who 
has failed, to one who was intimate with him in 
his better fortune, and able by his countenance to 
retrieve his lost condition. 

• Sib, 

' It is in vain to multiply words and make 
apologies for what is never to be defended by the 
best advocate in the world, the guilt of being on* 
fortunati. All that a man in my condition can do or 
say, will be received with prejudice by the gene- 
rality of mankind, but I hope not with you : yon 
have been a great instrument in helping me to get 
what I have lost ; and I know (for that reason, at 
well as kindness to me) you cannot but be in pain to 
see me undone. To show you I am not a man inca- 
pable of bearing calamity, I will, though a poor man, 
lay aside the distinction between us, and talk with 
the frankness we did when we were nearer to an 
equality : as all I do will be received with prejudice, 
all you do will be looked upon with partiality. What 
I desire of you is, tftat you, who are courted by all, 
would smile upon me, who am shunned by all. Let 
that grace and favour which your fortune throw* 
upon you, be turned to make «p iVwi co\Aw^'^% 'wA 
indifference that is used towards me.^ AJX^^^A^"^^ 
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generous mea will have an eye of kindness for me for 
my own sake, and the rest of the world will regard 
me for yours. There is a happy contagion in riches, 
as well. as a destructive one in poverty: the richcaa 
make rich without parting with any of their stpre; 
and the conversation of the poor makes men poor, 
though they borrow nothing of them. How this is 
to be accounted for I know not ; but men's estimatioa 
follows us according to the company we keep. If 
you are what you were to me« you can go a great way 
towards my recovery ; if you are not, my good for- 
tune, if it ever returns, will return by slower ap« 
proaches. 

I am. Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, 

and humble senrant* 

. This was answered by a condescension that did 
not, by long impertinent professions of kindness/ in- 
sult his distress^ but was as follows : 

^ DEAR TOM, 

Vl AM very ^lad to hear that ytyoi hate 
heart enough to begin the world a second time. I 
assure you, 1 do not think your numerous family atal 
diminished (in the gifts of nature, for which I have 
ever so much admired them) by what has so latelj 
happened to you. 1 shall not only countenance your 
afiairs with my appearance for you, but shall accom- 
modate you with a considerable sum at common in- 
terest for three years. You know I could make mora 
of it; l;>ut I have so great a love for you, that 1 caa 
wave opportunities of gain to help you ; for I do oot 
care whether they say of. me after I am dead, that I 
iiad an hundred or fifty thousand pounds more than I 
lyanted when 1 was living. 
Tm Your ob\\^eCLWu]iV>\^^\N^xi\.? 
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M tUta et pnpcUnra ndnantu, 

H01l.fiSat.ui. 9. 

Seeming to promiie something wondrous greaL 

I SHALL this day lay before my readers a letter writ* 
ten by the same hand with that of last Friday > which 
contained proposals for a printed news-paper that 
should take in the whole circle of the penny-post* 

* SIB, 

' The kind reception yon gave ray last 
Friday's letter, in which I broached my project of a 
news-paper, encourages me to lay before you two or 
three more; for, you must know, sir, that we look 
upon you to be the Lowndes* of the learned world, 
add cannot think any scheme practicable or rational 
before you have approved of it, though all the money 
we raise by it is in our own funds, and for our private 
use. 

* I have often thought that a news-letter of whis- 
pers, written every post, and sent about the kingdom, 
after the same manner as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. 
Dawkes, or any other epistolary historian, might be 
highly gratifying to the public, as well as beneficial 
to the author. By whispers I mean those pieces of 
sews which are communicated as secrets, and which 
bring a double pleasure to the hearer ; first, as they 
are private history ; and, in the next place, as they 
have always in them a dash of scandal. These are 
tlie two chief qualifications in an article of news, 
which recoRimend it, in a more than ordinary manner, 
to the ears of the curious. Sickness of persons in high 

• 

.^ Secretarj at tbts time of tlie treasury, «ad d\xecVoi Ql>iXi%TSfiS^ 
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postal twilight visits paid and received by ministers of 
tt2Xe, dandesiine courtships and marriages, secret 
amours, losses at play, applications for places, with 
their respective successes and repulses, are the mate- 
rials in which I chierly intend to deal. I have two 
persons, that are each of them the representative of a 
species, who are to furnish me with those whispers 
which I intend to convey to my correspondents. The 
first of these is Peter Hush, descended from the 
ancient family of the Hushes. The other is the old 
lady Blasts who has a very numerous tribe of daugh- 
ters in the two great cities of London and Westmin- 
ster. Peter Hush has a whispering-hole in most of 
the great coifee-houses about town. If you are alone 
with him in a wide room, he carries you up into a 
corner of it, and speaks in your ear. I have seea 
Peter seat himself in a company of seven or eight 
persons, whom he never saw before in his life; and, 
after having looked about to see there was no one that 
overheard him, has communicated to them in a low 
voice, and under the seal of secrecy, the death of a 
great man in the country, who was, perhaps, a fox« 
hunting the very moment this account was given of 
him. if upon your entering into a coffee-house yoa 
see a circle of heads bending over the table, and lying 
close to one another, it is ten to one but my friend 
Peter is among them. I have known Peter publish- 
ing the whisper of the day by eight o'clock in the 
morning at Garraway's, by twelve at Will's, and 
before two at the Smyrna. When Peter has thus 
effectual ly launched a secret, I have been very well 
pleased to hear people whispering it to one another at 
second-hand, and spreading it about as their own; for 
vou must know, sir, the great incentive to whispering 
IS the ambition which every one has of being thought 
in the secret, and being looked upon as a man who 
lias access to greater peo\)\e iVi^iiv ou^yioxxVivcna^ineft 
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After having given yoa this account of Peter Hash# 
I proceed to that virtuous lady, the old lady Blast, 
who is to commanicate to me the private tran.saction9 
of the crimp-table, with all the arcana of the fair sex^ 
The Lady Blast, you must understand, has such a par* 
ticular malignity in her whisper, that it blights like 
an easterly wind, and withers every reputation that it 
breathes upoiK She has a particular knack at making 
private weddings, and last winter married above five 
women of quality to their footmen. Her whisper can 
make an innocent young woman big with child, or fill 
mil healthful young fellow with distempers that are 
not to be named. She can turn a visit into an intrigue^ 
and a distant salute into an assignation. She can 
beggar the wealthy, and degrade the noble. In 
short, she can whisper men base or foolish, jealous or 
il^natured : or, if occasion requires, can tell you the 
•lips of their great grandmothers, and traduce the 
memory of honest coachmen that have been in their 
grilives above these hundred years. By these and the 
like helps, I question not but 1 shall furnish out a very 
handsome news-letter. If you approve ray project, 
I shall begin to whisper by the very next post, and 
question not but every one of my customers will be 
very well pleased with me, when he considers that 
every piece of news I send him is a word in his ear, 
and lets him into a secret. 

• Having given you a sketch of this project, I shall, 
in the next place, suggest to you another for a monthly 
pamphlet, which I shall likewise submit to your 
fpectatorial wisdom. I need not tell you, sir, that 
there are several authors in France, Germany, and 
Holland, as well as in our own country*, who publish 
every month what they call. An Account of the 
Works of the Learned, in which they give us an 

* Mr. Michael de la Roche, 38 to\s. Qvo,m^^>ax^^ ^-^ 
fpimt titia; and in Fr. 9 tomes, 24to. 
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abstract of all such books as are printed in zny part of 
Europe. Now, sir, it is my design to publish everv 
months Au Account of the Works of the Unlearned. 
Several late productions of my own countrymen, who 
many of them make a very eminent figure in the illit^ 
rate world, encourage me in this undertaking. I may, 
in this -work, possibly make a review of several pieces 
which have appeared in the foreign accounts abow 
mentioned, though they ought not to have been takes 
notice of in works which bear such a title. I may 
likewise take into consideration such pieces as ap- 
pear, from time to time, under the names of thoK 
gentlemen who compliment one another in public 
assemblies, by the title of " the learned gentlemen.** 
Our party-authors will also afford me a great variety 
of subjects, not to mention the editors, commentaton^ 
and others, who are often men of no learning, or, 
what is as bad, of no knowledge. I shall not enlarge 
upon this hint; but, if you think any thing can be 
made of it, I shall set about it with all the pains and 
application that so useful a work deserves. 

I am ever, 
€• Most worthy Sir, &c* 



N-458. FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1712* 



Pudor mal\ 




False modesty. 

I COULD not but smile at the account that was 
yesterday given me of a modest young gentleman, 

* The motto from Heslod was not prefixed to this paper in the 
Spect, in folio. 
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who, being invited to an entertainment^ though he 
was not used to drink, had not the confidence to 
refuse his glass in his turn> when on a sudden he 
grew so flustered, that he took all the talk of the table 
into his own hands, abused every one of the com- 
pany, and flung a bottle at the gentleman's head 
who treated him. This has given me occasion to re- 
flect upon the ill eflects of a vicious modesty, and to 
remember the saying of Brutus, as it is quoted by 
Plutarch, that 'the person has had but an ill educa* 
tion, who has not been taught to deny any thing/ 
This false kind of modesty has, perhaps, betrayed 
both sexes into as many vices as the most aban- 
doned impudence ; and is the more inexcusable to 
reason, because it acts to gratify others rather than 
itself, and is punished with a kind of remorse, not 
only like other vicious habits when the crime is 
over, but even at the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing is more contemptible than the false. 1 he one 
guards virtue, the other betrays it True modesty is 
ashamed to do any thing that is opposite to the hu- 
mour of the company. True modesty avoids every 
thing that is criminal, false modesty every thing that 
is unfashionable. The latter is only a general unde- 
termined instinct; the former is that instinct, limited 
and circumscribed by the rules of prudence and re- 
ligion. 

We may conclude that modesty to be false and 
vicious which engages a man to do any thing that is 
ill or indiscreet^ or which restrains him fix>m doin^ 
any thing that is of a contrary nature. How many 
men, in the common concerns of life, lend sums of 
money which they are not able to spare, are bound 
for persons whom they have but little friendship for, 
give recommendatory characters of mew v«Vw>tKv\VkK^ 
are not acquainted with, bestow xA^-ces QtL NXtfys*^ 

VOL. XJIL j> 
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whom they do not esteem^ live in such manner as 
they themselves do not approve, and all this merely 
because they have not the confidence to resist soli- 
citation, importunity^ or example ! 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such 
actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as are 
highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called ti- 
morous, because he would not venture his money in a 
game at dice : ' I confess/ said he, ' that I am exceed- 
ing timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing/ On the 
contrary, a man of vicious modesty complies with 
every thing, and is only fearful of doing what may 
look singular in che company where he is engaged. 
He falls in with the torrent, and lets himselt go to 
every action or discourse, however unjustifiable ia 
itself, so it be in vogue among the present party. 
This[, though one of the most common, is one of tne 
most ridiculous dispositions in human nature, that 
men should not be ashamed of speaking or acting in a 
dissolute or irrational manner, but that one who is in 
their company should be ashamed of governing him* 
self by the principles of reason and virtue. 

In the second place, we are to consider false mo- 
desty, as it restrains a man from doing what is good 
and laudable. My reader's own thoughts will suggest 
to him many instances and examples under this 
head. I shall only dwell upon one reflexion, which 
I cannot make without a secret concern. We have 
in England a particular bashful ness in every thing 
that regards religion. A well-bred man is obliged to 
conceal any serious sentiment of this nature, and 
Tery often to appear a greater libertine than he isy 
that he may keep himself in countenance among the 
men of mode. Our excess of modesty makes us shame- 
faced in all the exercises of piety and devotion. This 
bumour prevails upon us daily ; insomuch that, at 
many well-bred tables, ibe m^&x.^i q^ >\x<&W^<ii&\% 19 
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Tery modest a man> that he has not the confidence to 
say grace at his own table : a custom which is not 
only practised by all the nations about us, but was 
never omitted by the heathens themselves. English 
gentlemen, who travel into Roman-catholic countries^ 
ere not a little surprised to meet with people of the 
best quality kneeling in their churches, and engaged 
in their private devotions, though it be not at the hours 
of pnblic worship. An officer of the army, or a man 
of wit and pleasure, in those countries, would be afraid 
of passing not only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred 
man, should he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at 
table, without offering up his devotions on such occa« 
sions. The same show of religion appears in all the 
foreign reformed churches, and enters so much in 
their ordinary conversation, that an Englishman is 
aptto Cbmi them hypocritical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportment ia 
our nation, may proceed in some measure from that 
roodcfsty which is natural to us ; but the great occa- 
sion of it is certainly this. Those swarms of secta* 
ries that over-ran the nation in the time of the great 
rebellion, carried their hypocrisy so high, that they 
bad converted our whole language into a jargon of 
enthusiasm; insomuch that, upon the restoration, 
men thought they could not recede too far from the 
behaviour and practice of those persons who had 
made religion a cloak to so many villanies. This led 
them into the other extreme ; every appearance of 
devotion was looked upon as puritanical ; and falling 
into the hands of the ' ridicolers' who flourished in 
that reign, and attacked every thing that was serious, 
it has ever since been out of countenance among us, 
By this means we are gradually fallen into that vicious 
modesty, which has in some measure worn out from 
«moog us the appearance of Chh^wvt^ m ^t^wca;^^ 

1>2 
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life and conyersation^ and which distinguishes us 
from all our neighbours. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much detested^ but 
at the same time it is to be preferred to open impiety. 
They are both equally destructive to the person who 
is possessed with them ; but^ in regard to others, hy-^ 
pocrisy is not so pernicious as barefaced irreligion. 
The due mean to be observed is^ ' to be sincerely 
virtuous, and at the same time to let the world tee 
we are so/ I do not know a more dreadful menace 
in the holy writings, than that which is pronounced 
against those who have this perverted modesty, to be 
ashamed before men in a particular of such unspeak- 
able importance* 
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Quicguid dignum sapiente bonoque est. 

HOR. 1 Ep. iY. ». 

Whate*er befits the wise and good. 

CREBCH. 

R ELI GIG 19 may be considered under two general 
beads. The first comprehends what we are to believe, 
the other what we are to practise. By those things 
which we are to believe, I mean whatever is revealed 
to us in the holy writings, and which we could not 
have obtained the knowledge of by the light of na- 
ture; by the things which we are to practise, I mean all 
those duties to which we are directed bv reason or na- 
tural religion. The first of these I shall distinguish by 
the name of faith, the second by that of morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of mankind, 
we find many who lay so great a stress upon faith, 
that they neglect morality; and many who bnild so 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a due re« 
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gard to faith. The perfect man should be defective 
in neither of these particulars^ as will be very evi- 
deofc to those who consider the benefits which arise 
from each of them, and which I shall make the sub- 
ject of this day's paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Christian 
duty iuto morality and faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar excellenqies^ the first has the pre-emi- 
nence in several respects. 

JFirstj Because the greatest part of morality (as I 
have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal na- 
ture, and will endure when faith shall fail, and be 
.lost in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to do 
greater good to mankind, and become more beneficial 
to the world, by .morality without faith, than by faith 
without morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater perfec- 
tion to human nature, by quieting the mind, mode- 
rating the passions, and advancing the happiness of 
every man in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Because the rule of morality is much 
more certain than that of faith, all the civilised na^ 
tions of the world agreeing in the great points of mo- 
rality, as much as they ditfer in those of faith. 
. Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so maligpant 
• a nature as immorality; or, to put the same rea- 
son in another light, because it is generally owned, 
there may be salvation for a virtuous infidel (particu- 
- larly in the case of invincible ignorance), but none 
fur a vicious believer. 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its principal, 

if not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon 

-morality ; as we shall see more at large, if we con- 

;uder wherein consists the excellency of faith, or the 

. belief of revealed religion ; and this I ihlwk v&, 

i>3 
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First, In explaining, and carrying to greater 
heights, several points of morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger motivei 
to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one an- 
other, and a truer state of ourselves, both in regard 
to the grandeur and vileness of our natures. 

Fourthly, By showing us the blackness and defor- 
mity of vice, which in the Christian system is so very 
great, that he who is possessed of all perfection, and 
the sovereign judge of it^ is represented by several of 
our divines as hating sin to the same degree that he 
loves the sacred person who was made the propi- 
tiation of it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prescribed me* 
thod of making morality effectual to salvation. 

I have only touched on these several heads, which 
every one who is conversant in discourses of this na- 
ture will easily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and 
draw conclusions from them which may be useful to 
him in the conduct of his life. One I am sure is so 
obvious, that he cannot miss it, namely, that a liian 
cannot be perfect in his scheme of morality, who does 
pot strengthen and support it with that of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other 
maxims, which I think we may deduce firom what 
has been said. 

First, That we should be particularly cautious of 
making any thing an article of faith, which does not 
Cjontribute to the confirmation or improvement of 
morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true and 
Hutheniic, which weakens or subverts the practical 
part of religion, or what I have hitherto called mo- 
raJItjr. 
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Thirdly, That the greatest friend of morality and 
natural religion cannot possibly apprehend any danger 
from embracing Christianity, as it is preserved pure 
anduncorrupt in the doctrines of our national church''^. 

There is likewise another maxim which I think may 
be drawn from the foregoing considerations, which is 
this, that we should, in all dubious points, consider 
any ill consequences that may arise from them, sup-* 
pibsing they should be erroneous, before we give up 
oor assent to them. 

For example. In that disputable point of persecute 
ing men for conscience sake, besides the imbittering 
their minds with hatred, indignation, and all the ve- 
hemence of resentment, and insnaring them to profess 
what thev do not believe, we cut them oft* from the 
pleasures and advantages of society, afflict their bo- 
dies, distress their fortunes, hurt their reputations, 
ruin their families, make their lives painful or put an 
end to them. Sure when I see such dreadful conse- 
quences rising from a principle, I would be as fully 
convinced of the truth of it, as of a mathematical de- 
monstration, before I would venture to act upon it» 
or make it a partof my religion. 

Id this case the injury done our neighbour is plain 
and evklent; the principle that puts us upon doing it, 
of a dubious and disputable nature. Morality seems 
highly violated by the one ; and whether or no a zeal 
for what a man thinks the true system of faith may 
jostify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if 
our religion produces charity as well as zeal, it will 
not be for showing itself by such cruel instances. 
Bat to conclude with the words of an excellent au- 
thor, * We have just enough of religion to make us 
Imte, but not enough to make us love one another/ 

• The GospcU 
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Decipknur specie rect i ■ ■ 

HOR.AnPoet#T««S* 

Ddaded bj a seeming excellence. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Our defects and follies are too often unknown to as; 
nay, they are so far from being known to us, that they 
pass for demonstrations of our worth. This makes 
lis easy in the midst of them, fond to show them, fond 
to improve them, and to be esteemed for them. Tbea 
it is that a thousand unaccountable conceits, gay in- 
TCRtions, and extravagant actions, must amrd us 
pleasures, and display us to others in the colours 
which we ourselves take a fancy to glory in. In* 
deed there is something so amusing ror the time in 
this state of vanity and ill-grounded satisfaction, that 
even the wiser world has chosen an exalted word to 
describe its enchantments, and called it, ' The Para- 
dise of Fools/ 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflexion may seem 
a false thought to some, and bear another turn than 
what I have given; but it is at present none of my 
business to look after it, who am going to confess 
that I have been lately amongst them in a vision. - 

Methought I was transported to a hill, greeny 
flowery, and of an easy ascent. Upon the broad top 
of it resided squint-eyed Error, and Popular Opinion 
with many heads; two that dwelt in sorcery, and 
were iamou2» ibr bewitching people with the love.of 
themselves. To these repaired a multitude from every 
side, by two diflereiit paths which lead towards each 
vf them. Some who had the most assuming air went 
directly of themselves to Ettot, m\.\w>\>x ex^^olxiv^^ 
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conductor; others of a softer natare went first to Po- 
pular Opinion, from whence, as she influenced and 
engaged them with their own praises, she delivered 
them over to his government. 

When we had ascended to an open part of the sum** 
mit where Opinion abode, we found her entertain- 
ing several who had arrived before us. Her voice 
was pleasing; she breathed odours as she spoke. 
She seemed to have a tongue for every one; every 
one thought he heard of something that was valuable 
in himself; and expected a paradise which she pro- 
mised as the reward of his merit. Thus were we 
drawn to follow her, till she should bring us where it 
Was to be bestowed ; and it was observable, that all 
the way we went, the company was either praising 
themselves in their qualifications, or one another for 
those qualifications which they took to be conspieuous 
in their own characters, or dispraising others for 
wanting theirs, or vying in the degrees of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the entrance o^ 
which Error was seated. The trees were thick woven, 
and the place where he sat artfully contrived to darked. 
him a little. He was disguised in a whitish robe, 
which he had put on, that he might appear to us with 
a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and as she has a light 
whereby she manifests the beauties of nature to the 
eyes of her adorers, so he had provided himself with 
a magical wand, that he might do somethins< in imi- 
tation of it, and please with delusions. This he lifted 
solemnly, and, muttering to himself, bid the glories 
which he kept under enchantment to appear before 
OS. Immediately we cast our eyes on that part of 
the sky to which he pointed, and observed a thin 
blue prospect, which cleared as mountains in a sum- 
mer morning when the mist goes' off, and the palace 
of Vanity appeared to sight 

The muaaatioa seemed hardly a (o\xtk&diC\o\\,\^xsX ^ 
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set of curling clouds, which it stood upon by magical 
contrivance. The way by which we ascended was 
painted like a rainbow; and as we went, the breeze 
that played about us bewitched the senses. The walls 
were gilded all for show; the lowest set of pillars 
were of the slight fine Corinthian order, and the top 
of the building being rounded^ bore so far the resem- 
blance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met wnth a porter, 
nor waited till one should appear; every one thought 
bis merits a sufficient passport, and pressed forward. 
In the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved 
amongst us, and ranged the company according to 
their sentiments. There was decreasing Honour, that 
bad nothing to show, but an old coat of his ancestor's 
achievements. There was Ostentation, that made him- 
self his own constant subject, and Gallantry strutting 
upon his tiptoes. At the upper end of the hall stood a 
throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches that 
gaiety could contrive to lavish on it; and between the 
gilded arms sat Vanity, decked in the peacock's fea- 
thers, and acknowledged for another Venus by her vo- 
taries. The boy who stood beside her for a Cupid, and 
who made the world to bow before her, was called 
Self-Conceit. His eyes had every now and then a 
cast inwards, to the neglect of all objects about him| 
and the arms which he made use of for conquest, were 
borrowed from those against whom he had a design. 
The arrow which he shot at the soldier, was fledged 
from his own plume of feathers; the dart he directed 
Ugainst the man of wit, was winged from the quills 
be writ with ; and that which he sent against those 
who presumed upon their riches, was headed with 
gold out of their treasuries. He made nets for 
Btatesmen from their own contrivances ; he took fire 
/rom the eyes of ladies, with which he melted their 
ie^rts; jwidf lightning from xVve \oxi^«* ^l SJaa ^v 
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auent> to inflanie them with their own glories. At 
tne foot of the throne sat three false Graces ; Flattery 
with a shell of paint. Affectation with a mirror to 
practise at^ and Fashion ever changing the posture of 
her clothes. These applied themselves to secure the 
conquests which Self-Conceit had gottenj and had 
each of them their particular polities. Flattery gave 
sew colours and complexions to all things ; Affecta- 
tion new airs and 'appearances, which, as she said^ 
were not vulgar; and Fashion both concealed some 
home defects, and added some foreign external beau- 
ties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I heard a 
voice in the crowd bemoaning the condition of man« 
kind, which is thus managed by the breath of Opinion* 
deluded by Error, fired by Self-Conceit, and given up 
to.be trained in all the courses of Vanity, till Scorn 
er Poverty come upon us. These expressions were 
no sooner handed about, but I immediately saw a 
general disorder, till at last there was a parting in one 
place, and a grave old man, decent and resolute, was 
led forward to be punished for the words he had utter- 
ed. He appeared inclined to have spoken in his own 
defence, but I could not observe that any one was 
willing to hear him. Vanity cast a scornful smile at 
hiin ; Self-^Conceit was angry ; Flattery, who knew 
him for Plain-Dealing, put on a vizard, and turned 
away ; Affectation tossed her fan> made mouths, and 
called him Envy or Slander; and Fashion would have 
it, that at least he must be 111- Manners. Thus slight- 
ed and despised by all, he was driven out for abusing 
people of merit and figure ; and I heard it firmly re- 
solved, that he should be used no better wherever 
they met with him hereafter. 

1 bad already seen the meaning of most part of that 
warning which lie had given, and was conaiciecia^ 
how the latter words should be {\]i\&V\^^» Y<Vk».\x ^ 
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pighiy noise was heard without, and the door was 
blackened by a numerous train of harpies crowding 
in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit were seen in 
the house before they entered. Trouble, Shame) 
Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty, brought up the rear. 
Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, disappeared: 
her subjects ran into holes and corners ; but many ot 
theip were found and carried off (as I was told by 
ope who stood near me]| either to prisons or cellars, 
solitude or little company, the mean arts or the viler 
crafts of life. ' But these,^ added he with a disdain- 
ful air, ' are such who would fondly live here, when 
their merits neither matched the lustre of the place, 
nor their riches its expences. We have seen snch 
scenes as these before now; the glory yon saw will 
all return when the hurry is over.' I thanked him 
for his information; and believing him so incorri- 
gible as that he would stay till it was his turn to be 
tak«n, I made off to the door, and overtook some 
few, who, though they would not hearken to Plain- 
Dealing, were now terrified to good purpose by the 
example of others. But when they had touched the 
threshold^ it was a strange shock to them to find that 
the delusion of Error was gone, and they plainly dis- 
cerned the building to hang a little up in the air 
without any real foundation. At first we saw 
Qptliing but a desperate leap remained for us, and la 
thousand times blamed my unmeaning curiosity that 
had brought me into so much danger. But as they 
began to sink lower in their own minds, methought 
the palace sunk along with us, till they were arrived 
at the due point of esteem which they ought to have 
for themselves; then the part of the building in 
which they stood touched the earth, and we depart- 
ing out, it retired from our eyes. Now, whether 
they who stayed in the palace were sensible of this 
descent, 1 cannot tell : \l w^ xVi^vv tsv^ o\\\ivcy(\ \feai 
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they were not However it be» my dream broke up 
at it, and has given me occasion all my life to reflect 
upon the fatal consequences of following the suggest 
tions of Vanity. 

' Mr. Spbctator, 

' I WRITE to you to desire, that you would 
again touch upon a certain enormity, which is chiefly 
in use amcmg the. politer and better-bred part of 
mankind; I mean the ceremonies, bows, curtsies, 
whisperings, smiles, winks, nods, with other familiar 
arts of salutation, which take up in our churches so 
much time that might be better employed, and which 
seem so utterly inconsistent with the duty and true 
intent of our entering into those religious assemblies. 
The resemblance which this bears to our indeed 
proper behaviour in theatres, may be some instance 
of its incongruity in the above-mentioned places. In 
Roman-catholic churches aud chapels abroad, I 
myself have observed, more than once, persons of 
tlie fiist quality, of the nearest relation, and inti- 
maftest acquaintance, passing by one another un* 
knowing as it were, and unknown, and with so little 
notice of e^ich other, that it looked like having their 
minds more suitably and more solemnly engaged ; at 
least it was an acknowledgment that they ought to 
have been so. I have been told the same even of 
Mahometans, with relation to the propriety of their 
demeanour in the conventions of their erroneous wor- 
ship; and I cannot but think either of them suffi* 
cient laudable patterns for our imitation in this par- 
ticular. 

* I cannot help, upon this occasion, remarking on 
the excellent memories of those devdtionists, who 
upon returning from church shall give a particular 
account how two or three hundred people were 
dressed : a thin^ by reason of its vunetY » ^ d^c;\iSX 

VOL, xuu s 
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to be digested and fixed in the head, that it is a mi- 
racle to me how two poor hours of divine service csn 
be time sufficient for so elaborate an undertaking, the 
duty of the place too being jointly, and no doubt oft 
pathetically, performed along with it. Where it is 
said in sacred writ, that '' the woman ought to have 
a covering on her head because of the akigels^'' the 
last word is by some thought to' be metaphorically 
used, and to signify young men. Allowing this in- 
terpretation to be right, the text may not appeario 
be wholly foreign to our present purpose. 

' When you are in a disposition proper for writing 
on such a subject, I earnestly recommend this to 
you ; and am. Sir, 

T. Your very humble servant.' 
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S ei non ego credulUiUtui^ 

VIRe. Ed. ix. S4. 

Bat I discern their fiatt'ry from their praise. 

DRYDEH. 

Fob want of time to substitute something else in 
room of them, I am at present obliged to publish 
compliments above my desert in the following let- 
ters. It is no small satisfaction, to have given occa^ 
sion to ingenious men to employ their thoughts upon 
sacred subjects from the approbation of such pieces 
of poetry as they have seen in my Saturdays* papers. 
I shall never publish verse on that day but what is 
written by the same hand * ; yet shall I not accompany 

^ Add\«ou. 
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those writings with eulogiums, but leaye them to 
speak for themselves. 

FOR THE SPECTATOR. 

' MR. SPBCTATOB^ 

' You very much promote the interests of 
virtue, while you reform the taste of a profane age ; 
and persuade us to be entertained with divine 
poems, whilst we are distinguished by so many 
thousand humours, and split into so many different 
sects and parties; yet persons of every party, sect, 
a^ad humour, are fond of conforming their taste to 
yours. You can transfuse your own relish of a poem 
into all your readers, according to their capacity to 
receive; and when you recommend the pious pas- 
sion that reigns in the verse, we seem to feel the de- 
votion, and grow proud and pleased inwardly, that 
we have souls capable of relishing what the Spectator 
approves. 

' Upon reading the hymns that you have pub« 
lished in some late papers, I had a mind to try yes- . 
terday whether I could write one. The cxivth 
psalm appears to me an admirable ode, and I began 
to turn it into our language. As I was describing 
the journey of Israel from Egypt, and added the divine 
presence amongst them, I perceived a beauty in this 
psalm which was entirely new to roe, and which I 
was goins to lose ; and that is, that the poet utterly 
conceals tne presence of God in the beginning of it, 
and rather lets a possessive pronoun go without a 
substantive, than he will so much as mention any 
thing of divinity there. " Judah was his sanctuary, 
and Israel his dominion or kingdom.'' The reason 
now seems evident, and. this conduct necessary: 
for, if God had appeared before, there could be no 
wonder why the mountains should \ea>^ ^xA >^<^ ^fe*^ 

s 2 
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retire ; therefore^ that this convulsion of nature 
be brought in with due surprise, his name is not : 
tioned till afterward ; and then> with a very agre< 
. turn of thought, God is introduced at once • i 
his majesty. This is what I have attempted to 
tate in a translation without paraphrase, and to 
serve what I could of the spirit of the sacred au 
' If the following essay be not too incorrij 
bestow upon it a tew brightenings from youi 
nius> that I may learn how to write better, < 
write no more. 

Your daily admirer and 
humble servant, 

PSALM CXIV. 
I. 

*' When Israel, freed from Pharaoh's hand, 
XiCft the proud tyrant and his land, 
Tlie tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their king, and Judah was his throne. 

11. 
«« Across the deep their journey lay. 
The deep divides to make them way ; 
The streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With backward current to their head. 

in. 

*« The mountains shook like fnghted sheep. 
Like lambs the litde hillocks leap ; 
Hot Sinai on Iter base could stand, 
Consdons of sor'reigii power at hand. 

IV. 
** What power could make the deep divide? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide ? 
Wh V did ye leap, ye little .hilb ? 
And whence the fright that 8inai feel»? 

V. 

" Let evenr mountain, every flood. 
Retire, and know th* appraaching God» 
The King of Israel. See him here : 
Tyembkf thone«rth, idoM and i«Hu 
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VI. 

** He thunders— and all nature inouniB 
The rock to standing pools he turns. \ ■ 

Flints spring with tountains at his word» T • ]l ^ 

And fires ai^ seas conlessthdr Lord*.* J* 

* MR^ SPECTATOR^ 

' There are those who take the adyantage 
' your putting a halfpenny value upon yourself 
K>ye the rest of bur daily writers^ to defame you in 
iblic conversation^ and strive to make you unpopu- 
r upon the account of this said halfpenny. But^ if 
were you» I would insist upon that smaill acknow- 
dgment for the superior merit of yours^ as being a 
ork of inventicm. Give me leave^ therefore^ to do 
ou justice, and say in your behalf, what you cannot 
ourself> which is, that your writings have made 
aming a more necessary part of good breeding than 

was before you appeared; that modesty is become 
ishionable, and impudence stands in need of some 
it; since you have put them both in their proper 
ghts. Profaneness, lewdness, and debauchery, arc 
ot now qualifications ; and a man may be a very 
ne gentleman, though he is neither a keeper nor an 
ifidel. 

* I would have you tell the town the story of the 
ibyls, if they deny giving you two-pence. Let 
lem know, that those sacred papers were valued at 
le same rate after two thirds of tnem weredestroyed, 
s when there was the whole set. There are so 
lany of us who will give you your own price, that 
ou may acquaint your non-conformist readers, that 
tiey shall not have it, except they come in within 
tich a day, under three-pence. I do not know but 
ou might bring in the Date Obolum Belisario with 

good grace. The witlings come in clusters to two 
r three cojQfee-houses which have left yQ\xoff\ ^sosL V 

* Bj Dr. Isaac YTiMa. 
S3 
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hope you will make us, who fine to your wit, merry 
with their characters who stand out against it 

I am your most humble servant 
' P. S. I have lately got the ingenious authors of 
blacking for shoes, powder for colouring the hair, 
pomatum for the hands, cosmetic for the face, to be 
your constant customers; so that your advertise- 
ments will as much adorn the outward man, as your 
paper does the inward/ 
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Kil ego praiulerimjucundo scmusamico. 

HOB. 1 Sat. T. 44» 

Nothing 80 grateful as a pleasant friend. 

■ 

•People are not aware of the very great force 
which pleasantry in company has upon all those 
with whom a man of that talent converses. His 
faults are generally overlooked by all his acquaint- 

r^nce; and a certain carelessness, that constantly 
attend all his actions^ carries him on with greater 

■ success, than diligence and assiduity does others who 

. have no share in this endowment. Dacinthus breaks 
his word upon all occasions both trivial and import- 
ant ; and, when he is sufficiently railed at for that 
abominable quality, they who talk of him end with 
' After all, he is a very pleasant fellow.' Dacin* 
thus is an ill-natured husband, and yet the very 
women end their freedom of discourse upon this sub- 
ject, ' But after all, he is very pleasant company.' 
Dacinthus is neither, in point of honour, civility, 

good'breediag, nor good-ii9X\Axe> \xxi^^c^^'C\Q\\'d!QNft-^ 
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and yet all is answered, ' For he is a Very pleasant 
fellow/. When this quality is conspicuous in a man 
who has, to accompany it^ manly and virtuous sen- 
timeDt^y there cannot certainly be any thing which 
jcan give so pleasing a gratification as the gaiety of 
sQch a person; bat when it is alone, and serves only 
to gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man so 
much to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. A very 
pleasant fellow shall turn your good name to a jest, 
make your character contemptible, debauch your 
wife or daughter, ^nd yet be received by the rest of 
the world with welcome wherever he appears. It 
is very ordinary with those of this character to be 
attentive only to their own satisfactions, and have 
very little bowels for the concerns or sorrows of 
other men; nay, they are capable of purchasing 
their own pleasures at the expence of giving pain to 
others. But they who do not consider this sort of 
men thus carefully, are irresistibly exposed to their 
insinuations. The author of the following letter 
carries the matter so high, as to intimate that the li- 
berties of England have been at the mercy of a prince 
merely as he was of this pleasant character. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Therb is no one passion which, all man« 
kind so naturally give into as pride, nor any other 
passion which appears in such different disguises. It 
is to be found in all habits and complexions. Is it 
not a question, whether it does more harm or good ia 
the world ; and if there be not such a thing as what 
we may call a virtuous and laudable pride? * 

' It is this passion alone, when misapplied, that 
lays us so open to flatterers ; and he who can agree- 
ably condescend to sooth our humour or temper, 
finds always an open avenue to our soul \ e&^c\%!LV| 
if the flatterer happen to be our aup^uot. 
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' One might give many instances of this in a late 
English monarch, under the title of " The gaities 
of king Charles 11.'' This prince was by nature 
extremely familiar, of very easy access, and much 
delighted to see and be seen ; and this happy temper, 
which in the highest degree gratified his people's 
vanity, did him more service with his loving subjects 
than all his other virtues, though it must be con- 
fessed he had many* He delighted, though a mighty 
king, to give and take a jest, as they say : and a 
prince of this fortunate disposition, who were in;* 
clined to make an ill use of his power, may have any 
thing of his people, be it never so much to tbtvt 
prejudice. But this good king made generally t 
very innocent use, as to the public, of this insnaring 
temper ; for, it is well known, he pursued pleasure 
more than ambition* He seemed to glory in being 
the first man at cock-matches, horse-races, balls, ana 
plays; he appeared highly delighted on those occa- 
sions, and never failed to warm and gladden the 
heart of every spectator. He more than once dined 
with his good citizens of London on their lord- 
mayor's-day, and did so the year that sir Robert 
Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was a very loyal man, 
and, if you will allow the expression, very fond of 
his sovereign; but, what with the joy he felt at 
heart for the honour done him by his prince, and 
through the warmth he was in with continual toast- 
ing healths to the royal family, his lordship grew a 
little fond of his majesty, and entered into a fami- 
liajritv not altogether so graceful in so public a place. 
The kmg understood very well how to extricate him- 
self in all kinds of difficulties, and, with an hint to 
the company to avoid ceremony, stole ofi' and made 
towardi^ his coach, which stood ready for him in 
Guildhall-yard* But the mayor liked his company 
sp well, and was grown so VnXm^x.^, \\x^x V^ ^^mt^s^^^ 
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him hastily^ and> catching him fast by the hand» cried 
out with ft Tehement oath and accent^ '' Sir, you 
$hall stay and take t'other bottle.'^ The airy moiii* 
arch looked kindly at him over his shoulder^ and 
with a smile and graceful air (for I saw him at tho 
time^ and do now) repeated this line of the old 
song: 

^ He tlwtfk dmnk is as great as a king." 

and immediately returned back and complied with hii 
landlord. 

'I give you this story^ Mr. Spectator^ because^ a« 
I said, I saw the passage ; and 1 assure you ii is very 
true, and yet no common one; and when I tell you 
the sequeli you will say I have a better reason for it. 
This very mayor aftei;wards erected a statue of his 
merry monarcn in Stocks-market *, and did the crown 
many and great services; and it was owing to this 
humour of the king, that his family had so great a 
fortune shut up in the exchequer of their pleasant 
sovereign. The many good-natured condescensions 
of this prince are vulgarly known ; and it is excel- 
lently said of him by a great hand f which writ his 
character^ that he was not a king a quarter of an 
hour together in his whole reign. He would re* 

* The equestrian statue of Charles IT. in Stocks-marked 
eected at the sole cliarge of sir Robert Viner, was originally 
made for Jolin Sobieski, king of Poland ; but by some accir 
dent it had been left on the workman's hands. To save timo 
•nd expence, the Folander was converted into a Briton, and 
the Tark miderneath his horse into Oliver Cromwell, to«com« 
plete the compliment. Unfortunately the turban on the Turk's 
head was overlooked* and left an undeniable proof of this 
•tory. See Stow's Survey, &c. ed. 1755, p. 517, vol. i. and 
Ralph's Review, &c edit. 1736, p. 9. 

t Shcflield .duke of Buckingham, who said, that ' on a pro- 
meditation Cbarks II. could net act the part of a lun^ fot % 
aoneot' 
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ceive visits from fools and half Tnadmen ; and a 
times I have met with people who have boxed 
fought at back-sword> and taken poison before kin 
Charles II. In a word^ he was so pleasant a mac 
that no one could be sorrowful under his goyem 
ment. This made him capable of baffling, with th 
greatest ease imaginable, all suggestions of jealousy 
and the people could not entertain notions of an; 
thing terrible in him, whom they saw every wa 
agreeable. This scrap of the familiar part of ths 
prince's history I thought fit to send you, in con 
pliance to the request you lately made to your coi 
respondeiits. 

Iam> Sir, 
T« Your most humble servant 
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Omnia qucR sensu volvuntur vota dinrno, 

Pectore sopito reddit arnica quies. 
Venator defessa taro ciim membra reponit. 

Mens tameji ad sylvas et sna lustra redit: 
Jiidicibtis lites, aurigis stmnia currvs, 

Vanaque nocturnis meta cavetur equis, 
JMe quoque Musarum stiidiumsub noistesilenti 

Artibus assuetis sollicitare soleU 

ctAvm 

In sleepf when fancy is let loose to plaj. 

Our dreams repeat the wishes of the daj. 

Though further toil liis tired limhs refuse, 

Tlie dreaming hunter ttili the chace pursues. 

Tlie judge a-bed dispenses still the laws. 

And sleeps again o'er the unfmisli'd cause* 

llie dozing racer hears his chariot roll. 

Smacks the vain whip, and shuns the fanc^dgoalt 

Me too the Muses, in the silent night. 

With wonted chimes of jingling verse delight. 

VKs lately entertaining myself with comparing 
tner's balance, in which Jupiter is represented 
weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles, with a 
sage of Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced 
weighing the fates of Tumus and ^neas. I 
n considered how the same way of thinking pre- 
led in the eastern parts of the world, as in those 
►le passages of Scripture, wherein we are told, 
I the great king of Babylon, the day before his 
th, had been ' weighed in the balance, and 
n found wanting.' In other places of the holy 
tings, the Almighty is described as weighing the 
intains in scales, making the weight for the 
ds, knowing the balancings of the clouds; and 
^ersi, as weighing the actions o( tive\\> '^lAVd:^* 



ing their calamities together in a balance. Milton, 
as I have observed in a former paper, had an eye to 
several of these foregoing. instaitces in that beautifbl 
description, wherein he represents the archangel and 
the evil spirit as addressing themselves for the com- 
bat, but parted by the balance which appeared in 
the heavens, and weighed the consequences of such 
a battle. 

* Th' Eternal/ to prevent such horrid fray. 
Hung forth in heav'n his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign; 
Wlierein all things created first he weighed. 
The pendulous round earth, with balanced air. 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events. 
Battles and realms ; in these he -put two weights. 
The sequel each of parting and of fight. 
The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam ; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend : 

** Satan, I know thy strength, and thou kuow'st miiief 
Neither our own, but giv'n. What folly then 
To boast what arms can do, nnce thine no more 
Than heav^ permits; nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire ! For proof look up. 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign. 
Where thou art weigli'd, and shown how light, how vreak* 
If tliou resist" The fiend looked up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft; nor more; but fled 

Murm*ring, and with him fled the shades of night.' 

• 

These several amusing thoughts, having taken 
•possession of my mind some time before I went to 
sleep, and mingling themselves with my ordinar]/ 
ideas, raised in my imagination a very odd kind oi 
Vision. I was, methought, replaced m my studyi 
and seated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged 
the foregoing speculations with my lamp bummg 
by me as usual. Whilst I was here meditating on 
several subjects of morality, and considering the na* 
ture of many virtues and vices, as materials for thosi 
^iacourses with which I d^ily eutetUln the yubliQ 
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I saw> methoughty a pair of eolden scales hanging 
by a chain of the same metsu^ over the table that 
stood before me; when, on a suddei^ there were 
^eat heaps of weights thrown down on each side 
of them. I found, upon examining these weights^ 
they showed the value of every thing that is in 
esteem among men. I made an essay of them, by 
putting the weight of wisdom in one scale, and thai 
of riches in another; upon which, the latter, to show 
its comparative lightness, immediately flew up and 
kicked the beam. 

But, before 1 proceed, I must inform my reader, 
that these weights did not exert their natural gravity 
till they were laid in the golden balance, insomuch 
that I could not guess which was light or heavy 
whilst I held them m my hand. This I found by se- 
veral instances ; for upon my laying a weight in one 
of the scales, which was inscribed by the word ' Eter- 
nity,* though I threw in that of Time, Prosperity, 
Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, Success, with 
many other weights, which in my hand seemed very 
ponderous, they were not able to stir the opposite 
oalance ; nor could they have prevailed, though as- 
sisted with the weight of the Sun, the Stars, and the 
Earth. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles and 
honours, with Pomp, Triumphs, and many weights of 
the like nature, in one of them; and seeing a little 
glittering weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally 
into the other scale, when, to my great surprise, it 
proved so exact a counterpoise, that it kept the ba- 
lance in an eauilibrium. This little glittering weight 
was inscribea upon the edges of it with the word 
* Vanity.' I found there were several other weight* 
which were equally heavy, and exact counterpoises 
to one another : a few of them I tned, as Avarice 
and Poverty, Riches and Contentt Vf\UiW>la^^^!&^«c^ 
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There were likewise several weights that were 
of the same figure, and seemed to correspond with 
each other, but were entirely different when throwa 
into the scales: as Religion and Hypocrisy, Pe^ 
dantry and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Supersti* 
tion and Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with many 
others. 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both 
sides; and, upon applying myself to the reading of 
it, I found on one side written, ' In the dialect of 
men,' and underneath it, ' Calamities :' on the other 
side was written, ' In the language of the gods,' 
and underneath ' Blessings.' I found the intrinsic 
value of this weight to be much greater than I ima- 
gined, for it overpowered Health, Wealth, Good- 
fortune, and many other weights, which were much 
more ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an ounce 
of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy : I was sen- 
sible of the truth of this saying, when I saw the dif- 
ference between the weight of Natural Parts and 
that of Learning. The observations which I made 
upon these two weights opened to me a new field of 
discoveries $ for, notwithstanding the weight of the 
Natural Parts was much heavier than that of Learn- 
ing, I observed that it weighed an hundred times 
heavier than it did before, when I put Learning into 
the same scale with it. I made the same observation 
upon Faith and Morality; for, notwithstanding the 
latter outweighed the former separately, it received 
a thousand times more additional weight from its 
conjunction with the former, that what it had by it- 
self. This odd phenomenon showed itself in other 
particulars^ as in Wit and Judgment, Philosophy and 
Religion, Justice and Humanity, Zeal and Charity, 
depth of Sense and perspecuity of Style, with innu- 
merable other particulars too Vot\o tA \:>« meotiooed 
ia this paper. 
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As a. dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness 
with imperii nence, mirth with gravity, methought I 
made several other experiments of a more ludicrous 
nature, by one of which i found that an English oc- 
tavo was very often heavier than a French folio; 
and, by another, that an old Greek or Latin author 
weighed down a whole library of moderns. Seeing 
one of my Spectators lying by me, I laid it into one 
of the scales, and flunff a two-penny piece into the 
other. The reader will not inquire into the event, 
if he remembers the first trial which I have recorded . 
in this paper. I aflerwards threw both the sexes 
into the balance; but, as it is not for my interest to 
disoblige either of them, I shall desire to be excused 
from telling the result of this experiment. Having 
ao opportunity of this nature in my hands, J could 
not forbear throwing into one scale the principles of 
a Tory, and into the other those of a Whig ^ but, as I 
have all along declared this to be a neutral paoer, I 
shall likewise desire U> be silent under this heaa also, 
though upon examining one of the weights, I saw 
the word ' t£K£l' engraven on it in capital letters. 

I made many other experiments ; and, though I 
have not room for them all in this day's speculation, 
I may perhaps reserve them for another. I shall only 
add, that, upon my awaking, I was sorry to find my 
golden scales vanished; but resolved for. the future 
to learn this lesson from them, not to despise or value 
any things for their appearances, but to regulate my 
esteem and passions towards them according to their 
refd and intrinsic value* C. 
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N'idi. FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 171 «• 



Awtam qmvpui mediocritaUm 
DiUgH, UUm caret obioieU 
SordUnu Ucti, caret hmdeniA 
Sobfws aaUL 

IIOlt.t Od.B.H 

The golden roeaa* as ilie*! too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell* 
So is her modesty withal as great. 
To balk the envy of a pnncely seat. 

NOftRIf. 

I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet with anr 
passage in an old Greek iahd Latin author, that it 
not blown upon, and which I have never met with 
in a quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful saying in 
Theognis; • Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue 
by poverty;* or, to give it the verbal translation, 
' Among men there are some who have their vicei 
cx>ncealed by wealth, and others who have their 
virtues concealed by poverty.* Every man's ob- 
servation will supply him with instances of ridi 
men, who have several faults and defects that are 
overlo9ked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their 
riches; and, I think, we cannot find a more na- 
tural description of a poor man, whose merits are 
lost in his poverty, than Uiat in the words of the 
wise man : ' There was a little city, and few meo 
within it; and there came a great king against it^ 
and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it 
Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and 
he, by his wisdom, delivered the city; yet no man 
remembered that sanie poor man. Then said I, 
wisdom is better than stntn^*, TiSH«cxbs^«ia^ ^ 
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poor man's wisdom is despised^ and his words are 
not heard/ 

The middle condition seems to be. the most ad* 
Tantagttously situated for the gaining of wisdom. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the sup- 
plying of our wants^ and riches upon our oijoying 
superfluities; and« as Cowley has said in another 
case, ' It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye 
upon truth, who is always in a battle, or a triumph/ 
If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one 
may observe that there is a set of each of these 
growing out of poverty, quite diflerent from that 
which rises out of wealth. Humility and patience, 
industry and temperance, are very often the good 
qualities of a poor man. Humanity and good-nature^ 
magnanimity and a sense of honour, are as often 
the qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, po- 
verty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches into 
arrogance; poverty is too often attended with fraud, 
vicious compliance, repining, murmur, and discon- 
tent Riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a 
foolish elation of heart, and too gpreat a fondness for 
the present world. In short, the middle condition is 
most eligible to the man who would improve himself 
in virtue ; as I have before shown, it is the most ad* 
vantageous for the gaining of Imowledge. It was 
upon this consideration that Agur founded his 
prayer, which, for the wisdom of it^ is recorded in 
holy writ. ' .Two things have I required of thee ; 
deny me them not before I die. Remove far from 
me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient tor me : lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? 
or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of 
my God in vain.' 
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I abM fitl die remamhig part of bt paper whh a | ^ 
▼ery preuy alle^ocy, which ui wrought toto a pby 
by .Amiopbancm the Greek fii ww jdij w. It aeems 
originalljdesgBed &» a satire vpon the rich, though, 
io some paits ol* it, H b, bfce the forcganag disooorse, 
a kiad of* comparisoa betweea wcakh and poverty. 

Chrem jliUp who was aa old and a good man, aad 
withal enecdiBg poor, being doinms to leare loine 
riches to bb son, ooosuks the oracle of Apollo opoa 
the subject. The oracle bids him follow the first 
man he shoold see opon his going out of the temple. 
The person he chanced to see was to appearance an 
old sordid blind man, bat, npoB his following him 
from place to place, he at last foond, by hisown con- 
leision, that be was Phitos the god of riches, and that 
he was jott come out of the houe of a miser. Plirtm 
farther told him, that, when he was a boy, he osed to 
declare, that as soon as be came to age he woold 
distribote wealth to none bat Yiitooas and jost men; 
upon which Jopiter, considering the pemicioos con- 
seqoences of soch a resolution, took his sight away 
from him, and left him to stroll aboot the world 
in the blind condition wherein Chremylas behdfl 
him. With much ado Chremylas prerailed upon 
him to go to his hoase^ where he met an old woman 
in a tattered raiment, who bad been his goest for 
many years, and whose name was Poverty. The old 
woman refusing to tarn out so easily as he woold 
have her, he threatened to banish her not only from 
his own house, but out of all Greece, if she made 
any more words upon the matter. Poverty on this 
4Krcasion pleads her cause very notably, and repre- 
sents to ber old landlord, that, should she be driven 
out of the country, all their trades, arts, and sciences, 
ivould be driven out with her; and that, if every 
one was ricb^ they would never be supplied with 
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pomps^ ornaments, and conveniences of life 
i made riches desirable. She likewise repre- 
1 to bin) the several advantages which she be- 
d-upon her votaries in regard to their shape, 
health, and their activity, by preserving them 
gouts, dropsies, unwieldiness, anid intemperance, 
whatever she had to say for herself, she was 
t forced to troop off. Chremylus immediately 
iered how he might restore Plutus to his sight ; 
in order to it, conveyed him to the temple of 
ilapius, who was famous for cures and miracles 
is nature. By this means the deity recovered 
res, and began to make a right use of them, 
ariching every one that was distinguished by 

towards the gods, and justice towards men; 
.t the same time by taking away his gifts from 
mpious and undeserving. This produces se- 
merry incidents, till in the last act Mercury de- 
ls with great complaints from the gods, that 
the good men were erown rich, they had re- 
i no sacrifices ; which is confirmed by a priest 
liter, who enters with a remonstrance, that since 
9b innovation he was reduced to a starving co^- 
\, and could not live upon his office. Chremy- 
irho in the beginning of the play was religious 
) poverty, concludes it with a proposal, which 
^elished by all the good men who were now 
1 rich as well as himself, that they should carry 
s in a solemn procession to the temple, and in- 
lim in the place of Jupiter. This allegory in- 
jed the Athenians in two points: first, as it 
cated the conduct of Providence in its ordinary 
butions of wealth; and, in the next place, as 
wed the great tendency of riches to corrupt the 
is of those who possessed them. 
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N'455. SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1712. 



QuA ratione queas tradu<:en leniter texum : 
Vie te temper inapt agitet vexetque cupido ; 
Ke pmoOr et return medioccriter utWum spes, 

HOR. 1 £p. xrUi. 91, 

How you may glide with gentle ease 
Adown tlie current of yuur days ; 
Nor vex'd by mean and low desires, 
Nor warm'd by wild ambitions fires; 
By hope alarm'd, depressed by fear. 

For things but little worth your care. 

FRANCIS. 

Haying endeavoured in my last Saturday's paper 
to show the great excellency of faiths I shall here 
consider what are the proper means of strengthen- 
ing and confirming it in the minds of man. Thote 
who delight in reading books of controversy, which 
are written on both sides of the question onpomts 
of faith, do very seldom arrire at a fixed and^ettled 
habit of it. They are one day entirely conyioced of 
its important truths, and the next meet with some* 
thing that shakes and disturbs them. The doubl 
^hich was laid revives again, and shows itself in 
new difficulties, and that generally for this reasoQ, 
because the mind, which is perpetually tost in con- 
troversies and disputes, is i^t to forget the reasont 
which had once set it at rest, and to be disquieted 
with any former perplexity, when it appears in m 
new shape, or is started by a different hand. As 
nothing is more laudable than an enquiry after truth, 
so nothing is more irrational than to pass away our 
whole Uvea, without determiuing ourselves one way 
pr other, ia those poitiU wYi\c!Um^^^ \^^ Nasx'vni- 
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portance to us^ There are indeed many thmgs from 
which we may withhold our assent; but> in cases by 
which we are to regulate our lives« it is the greatest 
ibsurdity to be wavering and unsettled^ without 
closing with that side which appears the most safe 
and the most probable. The first rule, therefore, 
which I shall lay down^ is this ; that when by read- 
ing or discourse we ii\*d ourselves thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of any article, and of the reason- 
ibleness of our belief in it, we should never after 
fofifer ourselves to call it in question. We may 
perhaps forget the arguments which occasioned our 
conviction, but we ought to remember the strength 
they had with us, and therefore still to retain tho 
conviction which they once produced. . This is no 
more than what we do in every common art and 
science; nor is it possible to act otherwise, consider- 
mg the weakness and limitation of our intellectual 
faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one of the 
dorioos army of martyrs, who introduced the re- 
formation in England, behaved himself in that great 
conference which was managed between the most 
learned among the protestants and papists in the 
reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old man, 
knoiwing his abilities were impaired by age, and that 
it was impossible for him to recollect all those rea- 
WDB which had directed him in the choice of his 
religion, left his companions, who were in the full 
poesession of their parts and learning, to baffle and 
confound their antagonists by the force of reason.^ 
As for himself he only repeated to his adversaries 
the articles in which he firmly believed, and in the 
profession of which he was determined to die. It is 
m this manner that the mathematician proceeds 
upcm propositions which he has once demonstrated; 
and though the demonstration may have slipped out 
of liis memory, he builds upon the Uu\]h> \)^^:»s^9ift\2k.^ 
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knows it was demonstrated. This rule is absolutely 
necessary for weaker minds, and in some measure 
for men of the greatest abilities; but to these last I 
would propose, in the second place, that they shook! 
lay up in their memories, and always keep by them 
in readiness those arguments which appear to them 
of the greatest strength, and which cannot be got 
over by all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man it 
quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who finds 
ic is not against his interest that it should be true. The 
pleasure he receives at present, and the happinen 
which he promises himself from it hereafter, will 
both di«pose him very powerfully to give credit to it, 
according to the ordinary observation, that we are 
easy to believe what we wish. It is very certain, 
that a man of sound reason cannot forbear cloaing 
with religion upon an impartial examination of it; 
but at the same time it is certain, that faith is kept 
alive in us, and gatlvers strength from practice more 
tiian from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is more per- 
suasive than any of the former; and that is an habi- 
tual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in con- 
stant acts of mental worship, as in outward formi. 
The devout man does not only believe, but feels 
there is a Deity. He has actual sensations of him; 
his experience concurs with his reason ; he sees him 
more and more in all his intercourses with him, and 
even in this life almost loses his faith in conviction. 

The last method which I shall mention for the 
giving life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement 
from the world, accompanied with religious medi- 
tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, wYia.leN«t dee^ SsEi\ft««i\<Mift tt 
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may make in his inii»d, they are apt to yanish as 
soon as the day breaks about him. The lisrht and 
noine of the day, which are perpetually flolicitin^ 
his seosesy and calling off his attention, wear out of 
his mind the thoughts that impriuted themselves in 
ik« with 80 much strength, during the silence and 
darkness of the night. A man finds Uie same dif- 
ference as to himself in a crowd and in a solitude ; 
the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety 
of objects which press upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herself to the consideration of those 
things which are of the utmost concern to her. The 
cares or pleasures of the world strike in with every 
thought, and a multitude of vicious examples gives 
a kind of justification to our folly. In our retire-- 
ments every thing disposes us to be serious. lu 
courts and cities we are entertained with the works 
of men; in the country with those of God. One is 
the province of art, the other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the mind of every rea- 
sonable man, who sees the impressions of divine 
power and wisdom^ in every object oq which he 
casts his eye. The Supreme Being has made the 
best arguments for his own existence, in the forma- 
tion of the heavens and the earth ; and these are ar- 
guments which a man of sense cannot forbear at- 
tending to, who is out of the noise and hurry of hu- 
maa affairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live 
under ground, and there converse with works of art 
ftnd mechanism*, and should afterwards be brought 
^p into the open day, and see the several glories of 
the heaven and earth, he would immediately pro- 
nounce them the works of such a being as we define 
God to be. The psalmist has very beautiful strokes 
of poetry to this purpose, in that exalted strain: 
* The heavens declare the glory of God; aivd\fe% 
firmameut showeth his handy work. Ou& 4^^.^ Vi^^^ 
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another; and one night certifieth another. Then 
is neither speech nor language; but their voices an 
heard among them* Their sound is gone out intx 
all lands; and their words into the ends of th 
world.' As such a bold and sublime manner o 
thinking furnishes yery noble matter for an ode 
the reader may see it wrought into the foUowiii| 
4»ne. 



* The tpacioos finnament on lugb« 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frames 

Their great Original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied san, from day to daj. 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And pebliihes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand* 

IL 

<* Soon as the evening shades pievailV 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale» 
And nightly to the list'nine earth 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
llVhilst all the stars that romid her bon^ 
And all the planets in their torn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
Aud spread the truth fiom pole to pole. 

in. 

« What though, in solemn nlence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice* 
For ever singing as they shine. 
The Hand that made us ii divifiekf 
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Vera tncenu patuU iem, 

VIBO. Mck, i. 40*. 

And by her graceful walk the queen of lore is kno^m. 

DBYDEN. 

9Vhen iEneas, the hero of Virffil, is lost in the 
¥ood, and a perfect stranger in the place on which 
le is landed, he is accosted by a laidy in an habit 
for the chase. She inquires of him, whether he 
iias seen pass by that way any young woman dressed 
IS she was? whether she were following the sport 
in the wood, or any other way employed, accord* 
ng to the custom of huntresses? The hero answers 
¥ith the respect due to the beautiful appearance 
ihe made; tells her, he saw no such person as she 
nquired for; but intimates that he knows her to be 
»f the deities, and desires she would conduct a 
tranger. Her form from her first appearance ma^- 
lifested she was more than mortal; but, thoush 
he was certainly a goddess, the poet does not make 
ler known to be the goddess of beauty till she 
noyed. All the charms of an agreeable person are 
hen in their highest exertion, every limb and fea- 
;ure appears with its respective grace. It is firom 
;his observation that I cannot help being so passion- 
ite an admirer as I am of good dancing. As all art 
is an imitation of nature, this is an imitation of 
nature in its highest excellence, and at a time when 
she is most agreeable. The business of dancing is 
to display beauty; and for that reason all distortions 
and mimicries, as such, are what raise aversion in- 
stead of pleasure : but things that axe \i\ l\i^TCkS«X^^^ 

VOL, XilU G 
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excellent, are ever attended with imposture and 
false imitation. Thus, as in poetry there are labour- 
ing fools who write anagrams and acrostics, there 
are pretenders in dancing, who think merely to do 
what others cannot, is to excel. Such creatures 
should be rewarded like him who has acquired a 
knack of throwing a grain of corn through the eye 
of a needle> with a bushel to keep his hands in use. 
The dancers on our stage are very faulty in this 
kind; and what they mean by writhing themselves 
into such postures, as it would be a pain for any of 
the spectators to stand in, and yet hope to please 
those spectators, is unintelligible. Mr. Prince has 
a genius, if he were encouraged, would prompt 
him to better things. In all the dances he invent^ 
you see he keeps close to the characters he repre* 
sents. He does not hope to please by making his 
performers move in a manner in which no one else 
ever did, but by motions proper to the charactcn 
he represents. He gives to clowns and lubbards 
clumsy graces; that is, he makes them practise 
what they would think graces; and I have seen 
dances of his, which might give hints that would 
be useful to a comic writer. These performances 
have pleased the taste of such as have not reflexioa 
enough to know their excellence, because they are 
in nature ; and the distorted motions of others have 
ofifended those who could not form reasons to them- 
selves for their displeasure, from their being a con- 
tradiction to nature. 

When one considers the inexpressible advantage 
there is in arriving at some excellence in this art, 
it is monstrous to behold it so much neglected. 
The following letter has in it something very natural 
oil this subject. 
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' I AM a widower with but one daughter r 
ras by nature much inclined to be a romp; 
! had no way of educating her, but command- 
. young woman, whom I entertained to take 
of her, to be very watchful in her care and 
lance about her. I am a man of business, and 
id to be much abroad. The neighbours have 
ne, that in my absence our maid has let in the 
s servants in the neighbourhood to junketings^ 

my girl played and romped even in the street. 
11 you the plain truth, I catched her once, at 
1 years old, at chuck-farthing among the boys, 
put me upon new thoughts about my child« 

determined to place her at a boarding-school ; 
it the same time gave a very discreet youngs 
iwoman her maintenance at the same place 
ate, to be her companion. I took little notice 
f girl from time to time, but saw her now and 
in good health, out of harm's way, and was 
ed. But, by much importunity, 1 was lately 
iled with to go to one of their balls. I cannot 
ss to you the silly anxiety my silly heart was 
hen I saw my romp, now fifteen, taken out: 
rer felt the pangs of a father upon me so 
^1y in my whole life before ; sind I could not 
suffered more had my whole fortune been at 
My girl came on with the most becoming 
ity I had ever seen, and casting a respectftil 
as if she feared me more than all the audience, 
e a nod, which I think gave her all the spirit 
Bsomed upon it: but she rose properly to that 
y of aspect. My romp, now the most grace- 
erson of her sex, assumed a majesty which 
landed the highest respect; and when she 
i to me, and saw my- face in raplwT^, sVv^^^W 
be prettiest smile, and I saw in a\\ Vi^t m^V\^^^ 

g2 
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that she exulted in her father's satisfactioii. Y6n, 
Mr. Spectator, will, better than I can tell you» 
imagine to yourself all the difierent beauties and 
changes of aspect in an accomplished young w6maii 
setting forth all her beauties with a design to please 
no one so much as her father. My girl s loyer can 
never know half the satisfaction that I did in her 
that day. I could not possibly have imagined, that 
so great improvement could have been wrought by 
an art that I always held in itself ridiculous ana 
contemptible. There is, I am convinced, no 
method like this, to give young women a sense of 
their own value and dignity; and I am sure there 
can be none so expeditious to communicate that 
yalue to others. As for the flippant insipidly gay, 
and wantonly forward, whom you behold amcmg 
dancers, that carriage is more to be attributed to 
the perverse genius of the performers, than imputed 
to the art itself. For my part, my child has danced 
herself inta my esteem; and I have as great an 
honour for her as ever I had for her mother, from 
whom she derived those latent good qualities which 
appeared in her countenance when she was dancing; 
for my girl, though I say it myself, showed in one 
quarter of an hour the innate principles of a modest 
virgin, a tender wife, a generous friend, a kind 
mother, and an indulgent mistress. I'll strain hard 
but I will purchase for her an husband suitable to 
her merit. I am your convert in the admiration of 
what I thought you jested when you reconmiended; 
and if you please to be at my nouse on Thursday 
next, I make a ball for my daughter, and you shall 
see her dance, or, if you will do her that honour, 
4aace with her, 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant. 
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1 have some time ago spoken of a treatise written 
by Mr. Weaver on this subject^ which is now^ I un- 
derstaodf ready to be published. This work sets this 
Blatter in a very plain and advantageous light ; and I 
un ccmvinced from it, that if the art was under pro* 
per regulations, it would be a mechanic way of im« 
planting insensibly, in minds not capable of receiving 
It so w^ by any other rule8> a sense of good-breeding 
md virtue. 

Were any one to see Mariamne* d)uice, let him 
be never so sensual a brute, I defy him to entertain 
my thoughts but of the highest respect and esteem 
towards her. I was showed last week a picture in 
I lady's closet, for which she had an hundred dif- 
ferent dresses, that she could clap on round the face 
m purpose to demonstrate the force of habits in the 
liversi^ of the same countenance. Motion, and 
(hnnge of posture and aspect, has an efiect no less 
urpnsing on the person of Mariamne when she 
lances. 

Chioe is extremely pretty, and as silly as she is. 
iretty. This idiot has a very good ear, and a most 
igreeable shape ; but the folly of the thing is such, 
hat it smiles so impertinently, and afiects to please' 
o sillily, that while she dances you see the simple* 
on from head to foot. For you must know (as 
livial as this art is thought to be], no one was ever 
. good dancer that had not a good understanding. 
f this be a truth, I shall leave the reader to jud^, 
irom that maxim, what esteem they ought to have 
or such impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, 
vrirl, turn round, and jump over their heads ; and, 
Q a wordt play a thousand pranks which many 
Jlimals can do better than a man, instead of per* 

* Probably Mrs. BickneU. 
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forming to perfection what the human figure only is 
capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up for 
a mighty ]over> at least of virtue, should take so much 
pains to recommend what the soberer part of man- 
kind look upon to be a trifle ; but, under favour of 
the soberer part of mankind, I think they have not 
enough considered this matter, and for that reaaoft 
only disesteem it. I must also, in my own justifica- 
tion, say, that I attempt to bring into the service of 
honour and vii*tue every thing in nature that can pre- 
tend to give elegant delight. It may possibly be 
proved, that vice is in itself destructive of pleasure, 
and virtue in itself conducive to it. If the delights 
of a free fortune were under proper regulations, this 
truth would not want much argument to support it ; 
but it would be obvious to every man, that there is a 
strict affinity between all things that are truly laoda" 
ble and beautiful, from the highest sentiment of the 
soul to the most indifferent gesture of the body. T» 
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Quodcunque mete, potenuit auden ComtgruPt 
Scu tiki par poterunt; seu, quod spes tibnuit, ultrh / 
&ve mnus ; certeque canent minut : omne vovemui 
Hoc tihi : ne tanto careat mihi nomine eharta, 

TIBULL. ad Mestalem. 1 Etef . It. 14|. 

Whate'er my Mose adTenturous dares indite, l 
- Wfaedier the niccness of thy piercing sight S* 
Applaud my lays, or censure what I write; 3 
To thee I sing, aiid hope to borrow fame. 
By adding to m j page Messala's name. 

'hs love of praise is a passion deeply fixed in the 
lind of every extraordinary person; and those who 
re most affected with it, seem most to partake of 
bat particle of the divinity which distingaishes 
nankind from the inferior creation. The Supreme 
(eing himself is most pleased with praise and thanks* 
;iving : the other part of our duty is but an acknow- 
edgment of our faults, whilst this is the immediate 
doration of his perfections. 'Twas an excellent 
ibservation, that we then only despise commenda- 
ion when we cease to deserve it; and we have 
till extant two orations of Tully and Pliny, spoken 
the greatest and best princes of all the Roman 
mperors, who, no doubt, heard with the greatest 
atisfaction, that even the most disinterested persons, 
md at so large a distance of time, cannot read with- 
mt admiration. Ceesar thought his life consisted in 
he breath of praise, when he professed he had lived 
ODg enough for himself, when he had for his glory. 
Others have sacrificed themselves for a name which 
vas not to begin till they were deoid^ ^vs\^%vii^^ 
hemseires to purchase a souiid y9\i\c\i n«^ u^ >k^ 
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commence till they were out of hearing. But by 
merit and superior excellencies, not only to gain, 
but whilst living, to enjoy a great and univenal 
reputation, is the last degree of happiness which wt 
can hope for here. Bad characters are dispersed 
abroad with profusion, I hope for example's sake, 
and (as punishments are designed by the civil power) 
more for the deterring the innocent, than the chas* 
tttinff the guilty. The good are less fre<}uent» whe- 
ther It be mat there are indeed fewer originals of this 
kind to copy after, or that, through the malignity of 
our nature, we rather delight in the ridicule than the 
virtues we find in others. However, it is but just, 
as well as pleasing, even for variety, sometimes to 
give the world a representation of the bright side of 
human nature, as well as the dark and gloomy. The 
desire of imitation may, perhaps, be a greater in* 
centive to the practice of what is good, than the 
aversion we may conceive at what is blameable: 
the one immediately directs you what you should do, 
whilst the other only shows what you should avoid; 
and I cannot at present do this with more satisfactioii^ 
than by endeavouring to do some justice to the cha* 
racter of Manilius. 

It would far exceed my present design, to give 
a particular description of Manilius through all the 
parts of his excellent life. I shall now only draw 
him in his retirement, and pass over in silence the 
various arts, the courtly manners, and the unde* 
signing honesty by which he attained the honours he 
has enjoyed, and which now give a dignity and ve- 
neration to the ease he does enjoy. 'Tis here that he 
looks back with pleasure on the waves and billows 
through which he has steered to so fair an haven : he 
is now intent upon the practice of every virtue, 
which a great knowledge and use of mankind has 
dkcovered to be the most ^laeivA \a \Xx&m* Thu& in, 
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bis private domestic employments he is no less glo- 
rious than in his public ; for it is in reality a more dif- 
icult task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inactive 
ife, than in one that is spent in hurry and business : 
tersons engaged in the latter, like bodies violently 
^tatedj from the swifbiess of their motion have a 
brightness added to them, which often vanishes when 
hey are at rest ; but if it then still remain, it must 
e the seeds of intrinsic worth that thus shine out 
dthout any foreign aid or assistance. 

His liberality in another might also bear the name 
f profusion : he seems to thmk it laudable even in 
le excess, like that river which most enriches when 

overflows *. But Manilius has too perfect a taste 
r the pleasure of doing good, ever to let it be out 
r his power; and for that reason he will have a just 
sonomy and a splendid frugality at home, the foun* 
in from whence those streams should flow which 
e disperses abroad. He looks with disdain on those 
'ho propose their death, as the time when they are 
» begpn their munificence : he will both see and en- 
ly (which he then does in the highest degree) what 
e bestows himself; he will be the living executor 
f his own bounty, whilst they who have the happi* 
esB to be within his care and patronage, at once 
ray for the continuation of his life and their own 
tXKi fortune. No one is out of the reach of his 
bligations ; he knows how, by proper and becom- 
ig methods, to raise himself to a levfel with those of 
lie highest rank ; and his good-nature is a sufficient 
rarrant against the want of those who are so im- 
appy as to be in the very lowest. One may say 
f nmij as Pindar bids his muse say of Theroi^ 

' Swear, that Theron sare has sworn, 
Ho ouc near him should he poor. 

f Tb^NUew 
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Swour* tlia^ none e'er had sodi giaoeAil wtt, 

Fortonc's free gifts as freely to imparty 

With an unenvious hand, and an unbounded heart.* 

Never did Atticas succeed better in gaining the 
universal love and esteem of all men; nor steer 
frith more success between the extremes of two 
contending parties. 'Tis his peculiar happiness that, 
frhile he espouses neither with an intemperate zeal^ 
he is not only admired, but^ what is more rare and 
finusual felicity, he is beloved and caressed by both; 
and I never yet saw any person, of whatever age or 
sex, but was immediately struck with the merit of 
Manilius. There are many who are acceptable to 
some particular persons, wnilst the rest of mankind 
look upon them with coldness and indifierence ; bat 
he is the first whose entire good fortune it is ever to 
please and to be pleased, wherever he comes to be 
admired, and wherever he is absent to be lamented. 
His merit fares like the pictures of Raphael^ which 
are either seen with admiration by all, or at least no 
one dare own he has no taste for a compositioa 
which has received so universal an applause. Envy 
and malice find it against their interest to indulge 
slander and obloquy. 'Tis as hard for an enemy to 
detract from, as for a friend to add to his praise. An 
attempt upon his reputation is a sure lessening of one's 
ewn ; and there is but one way to injure him, which 
is to refuse him his just commendations, and be obf 
stinately silent. 

It is below him to catch the sight with any care of 
dress; his outward garb is but the emblem of his 
mind. It is genteel, plain« and unaffected; he 
knows that gold and embroidery can add nothing to 
the opinion which all have of his merit, and that he 
gives a lustre to the plainest dress, whilst 'tis impos- 
sible the richest should communicate any to him. He 
is still the principal {iguxe \u x\i<& loom* ^^ ^\%\.^w^ 
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gages your eye, as if there were some point of light 
which shone stronger upon him than on any other 
person. 

He pats me in mind of a story of the &mous Bussy 
d'Amboise, who, at an assembly at court, where 
evety one appeared with the utmost magnificence> 
relying upon his own superior behaviour, instead of 
adorning himself like the rest, put on that day a plain 
mit of clothes, and dressed all his servants in the 
most costly gay habits he could procure. The event 
was, that the eyes of the whole court were fixed upon 
him; all the rest looked like his attendants, while he 
alone had the air of a person of quality and distinc* 
tion. 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or condition he 
appears in, it still sits free and easy upon him ; but 
in tome part of his character, 'tis true, he differs from 
him ; for as he is altogether equal to the largeness of 
his present circumstances, the rectitude of his judg« 
meot has so far corrected the inclinations of his am« 
bition, that he will not trouble himself with either 
the desires or pursuits of any thing beyond his pre« 
lent enjoyments. 

A thousand obliging things flow from him upon 
every occasion; and they were always so just and 
natoral, that it is impossible to think he was at the 
least pains to look for them. One would think it 
was tne daemon of good thoughts that discovered to 
him those treasures, which he must have blinded 
others from seeing, they lay so directly in their way. 
Nothing can equal the pleasure that is taken in hear-* 
ing him speak, but the satisfaction one receives in the 
civility and attention he pays to the discourse of 
others. His looks are a silent commendation of what 
is good and praise- worthy, and a secret reproof to 
what is licentious and extravagant. He knows how 
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to appear free and open without danger of intrus 
and to be cautious without seeming reserved. ' 
gravity of his conversation is always enlivened n 
his wit and humour, and the gaiety of it is tempc 
with something that is instructive, as well as bai 
agreeable. Thus, with him you are sure not tc 
merry at the expence of your reason, nor serious \ 
the loss of your good humour; but by a ha] 
mixture of his temper, they either go together 
perpetually succeed each other. In fine, nis lA 
behaviour is equally distant from constraint and i 
ligence, and he commands your respect, whilst 
gains your heart. 

There is in his whole carriage such an en^ 
softness, that one cannot persuade one's self h 
ever actuated by those rougher passions, wh 
wherever they mid place, seldom fail of shom 
themselves in the outward demeanour of the ] 
son they belong to : but his constitution is a 
temperature between indolence on one hand, 
violence on the other. He is mil^ and get 
wherever his afBurs will give him leave to fol 
his own inclinations ; but yet never failing to e: 
himself with vigour and resolution in the servio 
bis prince^ his country, or his friend. 
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Entf h0m& mgeniosus, acutus, acer, et qui plurimum et talit, 
haberet etJeUis, Jiec catidoris m'mus. 

PLIN. Eplst. 

7e was an ingnfiious, pleasant fellow, and one who had a 
great deal of wit and satire, with an equal share of good- 
humour. 

if Y paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, but it re- 
;ards rather what passes in the world of conversation 
dat that of business. I ain very sorry that 1 have 
t present a circumstance before nie, which is of 
ery great importance to all who have a relish for 
•aiety, wit, mirth, or humour; I mean the death of 
oor Dick Eastcourt. I have been obliged to him 
or 80 many Hours of jollity, that it is but a small re- 
ompence, though all I can give him, to pass a mo- 
aent or two in sadness for the loss of so agreeable a 
aao. poor Eastcourt ! the last time I saw him, we 
vere plotting to show the town his great capacity 
or acting in its full light, by introducing him at 
lictating to a set of young players, in what manner 
Q speak this sentence, and utter t'other passion. He 
lad so exquisite a discerning of what was defective 
n any object before him, that in an instant he could 
how you the ridiculous side of what would pass for 
)eautiful and just, even to men of no ill juagmeut, 
)efore he had pointed at the failure. He was no les« 
kilful in the knowledge of beauty ; and, 1 dare say, 
here is no one who knew him well, but can repeat 
nore well-turned compliments, as well as smart re* 
Dartees of Mr. Eastcourt's, than of any other man 
ill England. This was easily to be obiierYcd lu lu^ 

YOU XiJU H 
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inimitable faculty of telling a story, in which he 
would throw in natural and unexpected incidents to 
make his court to one part, and rally the other part 
of the company. Then he would vary the usage he 
gave them, according as he saw them bear kind or 
sharp language. He had the knack to raise up a 
pensive temper, and mortify an impertinently gay 
one, with the most agreeable skill imaginable. There 
are a thousand things which crowd into my memory, 
which make me too much concerned to tell on about 
him. Hamlet holding up the scull which tbe grave- 
digger threw to him, with an account that it was tlie 
head of the king's jester, falls into very pleasing re- 
flexions, and cries out to his companion, 

' Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fel- 
low of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy; he hath 
borne me on his back a thousand times : and now how 
abhorred in my imagination it is ! my gorge rises at 
it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know 
not how oft. Where be your gibes now, your gam- 
bols, your songs, your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar? Not one now to 
mock your own grinning? quite chap-fallen? Now 
get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her 

Saint an inch thick, to this favour she must come, 
lake her laugh at that.' 
It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, 
as much as in them lies, the character of a man to 
his circumstances. Thus it is ordinary with them 
to praise faintly the good qualities of those below 
them, and say. It is very extraordinary in such a 
man as he is, or the like, when they are forced to 
acknowledpje the value of him whose lowness up- 
braids their exultation. It. is to this humour only, 
that it is to be ascribed, that a quick wit in conver- 
^tion, a nice judgment upon any emergency that 
couid arise, and a mo&X bVa\u«\^^ \xVQii^QslvQ beha- 
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fioar, could not raise this man above being received 
only upon the foot of contributing to mirth and di« 
version. But he was as easy under that condition, 
IS a man of so excellent talents was capable ; and 
lince they would have it, that to divert was his bu« 
liness, he did it with all the seeming alacrity imagi* 
lable, though it stung him to the heart that it wa» 
lis business. Men of sense, who could taste his ex- 
^llencies, were well satisfied to let him lead the 
vay in conversation, and play after his own manner; 
>ut fools, who provoked him to mimicry, found he 
lad the indigpfiation to let it be at their expense who 
:alled for it, and he would show the form of con* 
:eited heavy fellows as jests to the company at their 
[>wn request, in revenge for interrupting him froni 
being a companion to put on the character of » 
jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
companion, was, that in the accounts he gave of per* 
sons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of 
their faces, and manner of their gestures, but he 
would in his narration fall into their very way o€ 
thinking, and this when he recounted passages 
wherein men of the best wits were concerned, as 
well as such wherein were represented men of the 
lowest rank of understanding. It is certainly as great 
an instance of seli^love to a weakness to be impa- 
tient of being mimicked, as any can be imagined. 
There were none but the vain, the formal, the proud, 
or those who were incapable of amending their 
faults, that dreaded him; to others he was in the 
highest degree pleasing; and I do not know any sa->> 
tisfaction of any indUlerent kind I ever tasted so 
much, as having got over an impatience of my see- 
ing myself in Uie air he could put me when I have 
displeased him. It is indeed to his exquuMte talent 
tkis way> jbootq thaa any pliilosophy i CQi»A4 x^^ ^so^ 
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the subject, that my person is very little of my care, 
and it is indilTerent to me what is said of my shape, 
my air, my manner, ray speech, or my address. It 
is to poor Eastcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived 
at the happiness of thinking nothing a diminu- 
tion to me, but what argues a depravity of my 
will. 

It has as much surprised me as any thing in nature, 
to have it frequently said, that he Was not a good 
player : but that must be owing to a partiality for 
former actors in the parts in which he succeeded 
them, and judging by comparison of what was liked 
before, rather than by the nature of the thing. When 
a man of his wit and smartness could put on an utter 
absence of common sense in his face, as he did in 
the* character of Bullfinch in the Northern Lass, and 
an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the cha- 
racter of Pounce in The Tender Husband, it is 
folly to dispute his capacity and success, as he waf 
an actor. 

Poor Eastcourt ! let the vain and proud be at rest, 
thou wilt no more disturb their admiration of their 
dear selves; and thou art no longer to drudge in 
raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing of 
thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to run 
into reflexions upon our mortality, when disturbers 
of the world are laid at rest, but to take no notice 
when they who can please and divert are pulled 
from us. But for my part, I cannot but think the 
loss of such talents as the man of whom I am speak- 
ing was master of, a more melancholy instance of 
mortality than the dissolution of persons of never 
so high characters in the world, whose pretensions 
were that they were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spectator, 
give an account of tVua exXi*doi<i^3aa.T^ Tsvajci^ \iW^ va; 
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his way, never had an equal in any age before him, 
or in tliat wherein he lived. I speak of him as a 
companion, and a man qualified for conversation. 
Hia fortane exposed him to an obsequiousness towards 
Jie worst sort of company, but his excellent quali- 
ies rendered him capable of making the bestfigurein 
he most refined. 1 have been present with him 
imong men of the most delicate taste a whole night, 
ind have known him (for he saw it was desired) keep 
he discourse to himself the most part of it, and main- 
ain his good-humour with a countenance, in a lan- 
^age so delightful, without oftence tq,any person or 
iiing upon earth, still preserving the distance his 
circumstances obliged him to; 1 say, I have seen 
hira do all this in such a charming manner, that 1 
am sure none of those I hint at will read this, with- 
out giving him some sorrow for their abundant mirth, 
and one gush of tears for so many bursts of laughter. 
I wish it were any honour to the pleasant creature's 
memory, that my eyes are too much sutl'used to let 
me go on T. 

*** Tlie following severe passage in tliis number of th« 
Spectator in tblio, apparently levelled at Dr. KadclifTe, was 
suppressed in all the subsequent editions : 

* It is a ieiicity liFs friends may rejoice in, that he had his 
senses, and used them as he ought to do, in his last moments. 
It is remarkable that Iiis judgment was in its calm {K*rfection 
to the utmost article; for when his viitc. out of her loudness, 
desired she might send lor a certain illiterate humourist (whom 
he had accompanied in a thousand mirthful moments, and 
whose insolence makes fools think he assumes from conscious 
merit), be answered, " Do what you please, but he wont 
come near me." I^et poor Eastcourt's negligence about this 
message convince the unwary of a triumphant empiric's ij^uo- 
xufiCQ aiiU iuhuiuauitjr* 
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"petrdhert aliquid alteri, et hominem hominit incommode 
mtgere commodumt magi*- est coutra naturam q%tam mtn, 
quam paupertas, qitam dolor, qikiim arteta qmx jiosmul m4 
€orpori actidere, out rebus extemis, 

TULL.' 

. To detract any thing from another, and for one mau to mil- 
tiply his own cunveiiieuces by the inconreniences of aa> 
other, is more against nature than death, than povert]r» 
than pain, mid tlie other tluiigs which can. bclal the bodjf* 
or external circumstances. 

I AM persuaded there are lew men, of generont 
principles, who would seek after great places, were 
it not rather to have an opportunity in their hands of 
obliging their particular friends, or those whom thcv 
look upon as men of worth, than to procure wealth 
and honour for themselves. To an honest mind, ike 
best perquisites of a place are the advantages it gives 
a man of doing good. 

Those who are under the great officers of state, 
and are the instruments by which they act, have 
more frequent opportunities for the exercise of comr 
passion and benevolence, than their superiors them- 
eelves. These men know every little case that is to 
come before the great man, and, if they are possessed 
with honest minds, will consider poverty as a re- 
commendation in the person who applies. himself to 
them, and make the justice of his cause the most 
powerful solicitor in his behalf. A man of this 
temper, when he is in a post ot* business, becomes 
a blessing to the public. He patronises the orphan 
und the widow, assists the frieudlcss, and ffuidcs the 
ignorant. He does not le^ecX \Vi» ^^twNk.% \>\^\k«c« 



sion.% who does not know how to explain them, or 
refuse doing a good office for a man because he can- 
not pay the fee of it In short, though he regulateg 
iumself in all his proceedings by justice and equity, he 
finds a thousand occasions for all the good-natured 
<)ffi€es of generosity and compassion. 

A man is unfit for such a place of trust, who is of 
^ sour mitractable nature, or has any other passion 
that makes him uneasy to those who approach him. 
Soughness of temper is apt to discountenance the ti- 
morous or modest. The proud man discourages 
those from approaching him, who are of a mean 
condition, and who most want his assistance. The 
ipipatient man will not give himself time to be in- 
formed of the matter that lies before him. An of- 
ficer, with one or more of these unbecoming quali- 
ties, is sometimes looked upon as a proper person to 
keep off impertinence and solicitation from his supe- 
rior; and this is a kind of merit, that can never 
atone for the injustice which may very often arise 
from it. 

There arc two other vicious qualities, which ren- 
der a man very unfit for such a place of trust. The 
first of these is a dilatory temper, which commits in- 
numerable cruelties without design. The maxim 
which several have laid dov^-n for a man's conduct 
in ordinary life, should be inviolable with a man in 
office, never to think of doing that to-morrow which 
may be done to-day. A man who defers doing what 
ought to be done, is guilty of injustice so long as he 
deters it. The dispatch of a good office is very of^en 
as beneficial to the solicitor as the good office itself. 
In short, if a man compared the inconveniences 
which another suffers by his delays, with the trifling 
morives and advantages which he himself may i-eap 
by them, he would never be guilty of a f^Ailt YiW^cfeL 
¥0ry ofiea does an irreparable ^t^u<^\ci^ v^ ^^^^xwsik. 
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who dcprnds upon him, and which might be remedied 
with little trouble to himself. 

But in the last place there is no man so improper 
to be employed in business, as he who is in any de- 
gree caymble of corruption ; and such a one is the 
man who, upon any pretence whatsoever, rec^iret 
more than what is the stated and unquestioned fee 
ofhisoilice. Gratifications, tokens of thankfulness, 
dispatch money, and the like specious terms, are the 
pretences under which corruption very frequently 
Fhelters itself. An honest man will however look 
on all these methods as unjustifiable^ and will enjoy 
himself better in a moderate fortune that is gained 
with honour and reputation, than in an overgrown 
estate that is cankered with the acquisitions of rapine 
and exaction. Were all our oflices discharged with 
such an infiexible integrity, we should not see men 
in all ages, who grow up to exorbitant wealth, with 
the abilities which are to be met with in an ordinary 
mechanic. 1 cannot but think that such a comip- 
lion procce<ls chietly from men's employing the first 
that oiler themselves, or those who have the cha- 
racter of shrewd worldly men, instead of searching 
out such as have had a liberal education, ajid have 
been trained up in the studies of knowledge and 
virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learninir who 
take to business, discharge it generally with greater 
honestv than men of the world. The chief reason 
for it 1 take to be as follows. A man that has spent 
bis youth in reading, has been used to find virtue 
extolled, and vice stigmatised. A man that hai 
passed his time in the world, h;ts often seen vice tri- 
umphant, and virtue discountenanced. Extortion, 
ra^jine, and injustice, which are branded with iniliniy 
in bocks, often give a man a figure in the world; 
fvhiU several quaViUes, nnYucVl ^j:^ c^^\^<^\sL'»»r 
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thon, as generosity, ingieuuity, and good nature, im- 
f)overish and ruin him. This cannot but have a pro- 
)ortionable effect on men whose tempers and prin- 
ciples are equally good and vicious. 

There Avould be at least this advantage of employ- 
ig men of learning and parts, in business^ that their 
rosperity would sit more gracefully on them, and 
lat. we should not see many worthless persons shol^ 
p iiito the greatest figure of life. O. * 
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Turpe est diflicUes habere nugta, 
Et stultiu labor est incptianim, 

S^ART^ « Epig. IxxzVH 

Tis folly only, and defect of seiise. 
Turns trifles iuto things of consequence. 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of late yeary 
rhen* upon examining the new edition of a classic 
uihor, I have found above half the volume takei^ 
p with various readings. When I have expected 
meet with a learned note upon a doubtful passaged 
a a Latin poet, I have only been informed, that 
uch or such ancient manuscripts for an et write an 
c, or of some other notable discovery of the like 
naportance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
is a diilerent sense or a new elegance in an author, 
he editor does very well in taking notice of it ; but 
^hen he only entertains us with the several ways of 
pel ling the same word, and gathers together tha 
arious blunders and mistakes of twenty or thirty 
ifiereiit transcribers, they only ta\L« u^ x\\^>VGCk& g& 
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the learned readers^ and puzzle the mmdi of the ig- 
norant. I hare often fancied with myself how en- 
raged an old Latin author would be, should he see 
the several absurdities in sense and grammar, which 
are imputed to him by some or other of these yari- 
«us readings. In one he speaks nonsense; in an- 
other makes use of a word that was never heard of: 
and indeed there is scarce a solecism in writing 
iVbich the best author is not guilty of, if we may b« ^ 
at liberty to read him in the words of some maDU- 
script, which the laborious editor has thought fit to 
examine in the prosecution of his work. 

I question not but the ladies and pretty fellows 
will be very curious to understand what it is that I - 
have been hitherto talking of. I shall therefore give f 
them a notion of this practice, by endeavouring to 
write after the manner of several persons who make 
an eminent figure in the republic of letters. To this 
end we will suppose that the following song is an 
old ode, which I present to the public in a new 
edition, with the several various readings which I 
find of it in former editions, and in ancient manu- 
scripts. Those who cannot relish the various read- 
ings, will perhaps find their account in the waa^ 
which never before appeared in print. 

* My love was fickle once and changm^ 

Nor e*er would settle in my hearty 
From beauty stril to beauty ranging. 
In ev'ry lace I found a dart. 

* Twas first a charming shape CftsIaT'd mp. 

An eye that gave the fatal stroke : 
Till by her wit Corinna sav*d me. 
And all my former fetters broke. 

* But now a long and lasting anguinb 
For Belvidcra I endure ; 

Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish, 
lior iMpe to ftsvd VIa Yranlle^ t«M^ 
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* For here the &Ise unoonstant lover. 

After a thousand bf»uties shown. 
Does new surprising charms discover* 

And finds variety in one.' 



Variout Readings. 

Stanza the firsts verse the first. And changing.'} 
The and in some manuscripts is written thus, ^ ; but 
that in the Cottcm library writes it in three distinct 
letters. 

Verse the second. Nor e'er would.] Aldus reads 
t ever would; but as this would hurt the metre, we 
live restored it to the genuine reading, by observ- 
ng that synaeresis which had been neglected by ig- 
lorant transcribers. 

Ibid. In my heart.'] Scaliger and others, on niy 
\eart. 

Verse the fourth. I found a dart,] The Vatican 
nanuscript for / reads it; but this must have been 
he hallucination of the transcriber, who probably 
nistook the dash of the / for a T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The fatal 
ttroke.] Scioppius, Salmasius, and many others, for 
the read a ; but I have stuck to the usual reading. 

Verse the third. Till by her wit.] Some manu- 
scripts have it his wit, others your, others their wit. 
But as I find Corinna to be the name of a womaii 
in other authors, I cannot doubt but it should b# 
her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first. A long and last^ 
ing aiiguish.] The German manuscript reads a last* 
ing passion, but the rhyme will not admit it. 

'Verse the second. For Belvidera I endure.] Did 
not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should changt 
Belvidera into Pelvidcra; Pelvis being used by se- 
eeral of the ancient comic writers for a looking- 
^IsLis, hy which meaitt the etymology ^^ xltv^^^^'^VAa. 
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Tcry visible, and Pehidera will signify a lady who 
often looks in her glass; as indeed she hud very good 
reason, if she had all those beauties which our poet 
here ascribes to her. 

Verse the third. Hourlj/ I sigh, and hourly Ian- 
guisli.'l Some for the word hourly read dadyj aiid 
others nightly; the last has great authorities oi: its 
side. 

Verse the fourth. T%e wonted cure.'] The eldei 
Stevens reads ivanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second, jifter a thou- 
sand beauties."] In several copies we meet with a 
hundred beauties, by the usual error of the transcribers, 
who probably omitted a cypher, and had not taste 
enough to know that the word thousand was ten timei 
^ greater compliment to the poet's mistress than an 
hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And finds variety in one.] Most 
of the ancient manuscripts have it in txvo. Indeed 
so many of them concur in this last reading, that I 
am very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
place. There are but two* |feasons, which incline 
me to the reading as 1 have published it : first, be* 
cause the rhyme ; and, secondly, because the seoae 
is preserved by it. It might likewise proceed from 
the oscitancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch their 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers in cy- 
pher, and seeing the figure 1 followed by a little 
dash of the pen, as is customary in old manuscriptfly 
they perhaps mistook the dash for a second figure, 
and, by casting up both together, composed out of 
them the figure 2. But this I shall leave to the 
learned without determining any tiling in a mattef 
of so great uncertainty. 
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EURIPID. 
The wise with hope support the pains of life. 

The time present seldom afTords sufficient employ- 
ment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in life to keep the soul in constant action, 
and supply an immediate exercise to its faculties. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that 
the mind may not want business, but always have 
materials for thinking, she is endowed with certain 
powers, that can recal what is passed, and an 
ticipate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the me- 
mory, is perpetually ^king back, when we have 
nothing present to- entertain us. It is like those 
repositories in several animals that are filled with 
itpres of their former food, on which they may ru- 
minate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
noments, and prevents any chasms of thought by 
ideas of what is passed, we have other faculties that 
igitate and employ her for what is to come. These 
ire the passions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reach forward into 
Futurity, and bring up to our present thoughts ob- 
jects that lie hid in the remotest depths of time* 
We sufter misery and enjoy happiness, before they 
are in being; we can set the sun and stars forward, 
or lose sight of them by wandering iuU> lUoii^xeXw^ 
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parts of eternity, when the heavens and earth i^all 
be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence 
of a creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose 
thoughts are not? But I shall, in this paper, coofiae 
myself to that particular passion which goes by the 
name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and transient^ i 
that man would be a very miserable being, were he | 
not endowed with this passion, which gives him a 
taste of those good things that may possibly come 
into his possession. ' We should hope for every 
thing that is good,' says the old poet Linus, * b^' 
cause there b nothing which may not be hoped for, 
and nothing but what the gods are able to givetis/ 
Hope quickens all the still parts of life, ^jEkA keefn 
the mind awake in her most remiss and tndokot 
hours. It gives habitual serenity and good faamoor. 
It is a kind of vital heat in the soul, that cheen 
. and gladdens her, when she does not attend t» k 
It makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 

Beside these several advantages which rise {roa 
hope, there is another which is none of the leail^ 
and that is, its great efficacy in preserving ns frott 
setting too hi^h a value on present enjoymefilt 
The saying of Caesar is very well known. Whet 
he had given away all his estate in gratuidei 
amongst his fnends, one of them asked what is 
had left for himself; to which that great man It- 
|[>lied, * Hope.' His natural magnanimity hinderel 
him from prizing what he was certainly possessd 
ot^ and turned all his thoughts upon something mon 
valuable that he had in view. I question not bit 
every reader will draw a moral from this story, vA 
apply it to himself without my direction. - 

The old story of Pandora's box" (which many of 
Ihe J«am«d b«U«v« w«a fovi&&^ %ntfyEL^\]^ baamoi 
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ip^n the tradition of the fall of man) shoits ti8 how 
deplorable a state they thouglit the pi-esent life, 
Mrkhoui hope. To set forth the utmost condition of 
Bkisery^ they tell us^ that our forefather^ according 
Ift the pagan theology^ had a great vessel presented 
kim by Pandora. Upon his lifting up the lid of it« 
lays the fable, there flew out all the calamities and 
listempers incident to men, from which, till that 
ime, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, 
vho had been inclosed in the cup with so much 
>ad company, instead of flying off with the rest, 
(^ck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
ipon her. 

I shall make but two reflexions upon what I hare 
iiitherto said. First, that no kind of life is so happy 
IS that which is full of hope, especially when the 
bope is well grounded, and when the object of it 
is of an exalted kind, and in its nature proper to 
make the person happy who enjoys it. This pro* 
position must be very evident to those who con- 
sider how few are the present enjoyments of th* 
big;^ happy man, and how insufhcient to give him 
an entire satisfaction and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that a religious lifo 
is that which most abounds in a well-grounded hope^ 
and such an one as is fixed on objects that are ca- 
pable of making us entirely happy. This hope in 
a religious man is much more sure and certain than 
the hope of any temporal blessing, as it is strength- 
ened not only by reason, but by faith. It has at 
the same time its eye perpetually fixed on that state, 
which implies in the very notion of it the most full 
and complete happiness. 

I have before shown how the influence of hope 
in general sweetens life, and makes our present 
condition supportable, if not pleasing; but a reli-^ 
gious hope has still greater advant.a^<^ft« \X ^^^ 
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not only bear tip the mind under her sufferings, bul 
makers her rejoice in them, as they may be the in- 
struments of procuring her the great and ultimate 
end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise, this advantage aboTC 
any otheir kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to fill his mind not only with secret 
comfort and refreshment, but sometimes with rap- 
ture and transport. He triumphs in his agonies, 
whilst the soul springs forward with delight to the 
great object which she has always had in view, and 
leaves the body with an expectation of being re- 
united to her in a glorious and joyful resurrection. 

I shall conclude this essay with those emphatical 
expressions of a lively hope, which the psalmist 
made use of in the midst of those dansjers and ad- 
versities which surrounded himj for the following 
passage had its present and personal, as well as iti 
future and prophetic sense. * I have set the Lord 
always before me. Because he is at my right hand 
I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, 
and my glory rejoiceth. My flesh also shall rest in 
hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see cor- 
ruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life. In 
thy presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hawl 
ihttre are pleasures for evermora/ C; 
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•Voluptas 



Solanienque nuUi- 

VTBiQt JEn. iii. MO. 

This only solace his hard fortune sends. 

DRYDEN. 

I RECEIVED some time ago a proposal, which had 
& preface to it, wherein the author discoursed at 
large of the innumerable objects of charity in a 
nation, and admonished the rich, who were afflicted 
with any distemper of body, particularly to regard 
the poor in the same species of affliction, and con- 
fine their tenderness to them, since it is impossiblef 
io assist all who are presented to them. The pro- 
poser had been relieved from a malady in his eyen 
by an operation performed by Sir William Read, 
and, being a man of condition, had taken a reso- 
lution to maintain three poor blind men during their 
lives, -in gratitude for that great blessing. Thi* 
misfortune is so very great and unfrequent, that 
(me would think an establishment for all the poor 
tinder it might be easily accomplished, with the 
addition of a very few others to those wealthy who 
are in the same calamity. However, the thought 
of the proposer arose from a very good motive ; 
and the parcelling of ourselves* out, as called |;o 
particular acts of beneficence, would be a pretty 
cement of society and virtue. Jt is the ordinary 
foundation for men's holding a commerce with each 
other, and becoming familiar, that they agree in the 
same sort of pleasure ; ami sure it may also he. ^<ysv^ 
nsutoa for stmity, that they at« uud&x Oiix^ ^oi^csstf^i^ 
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distress. If all the rich who are lame in the gout, 
from a life of ease, pleasure, and luxury, would 
help those few who have it without a previous lift 
of pleasure, and add a few of such laborious men, 
who are become lame from unhappy blows, falls, 
or other accidents of age or sickness ; I say, would 
such gouty persons administer to the necessities of 
men disabled IJke themselves, the consciouisness of 
such a behaviour would be the best julep, cordial, 
and anodyne, in the feverish, faint, and tormenting 
vicissitudes of that miserable distemper. The same 
mjifiy be said of all other, both bodily and intellectoal 
evils. These classes of charity would certainly 
bring down blessings upon an age and people ; and 
if men were not petrified with the love of thii 
world, against all sense of the commerce wbict 
ought to be among them, it would not be an unrelk 
9onable bill for a poor man in the agony of paii^ 
aggravated by want and poverty, to draw upon I 
^ck alderman after this form: 

• IIR. BASIL PLENTY, 
* SIR, 

^ * You have the gout and stone, with six^ 
thousand pounds sterling; I have iat 
gout and stone, not worth one far- 
thing; I shall pray for you, and de- 
. * sire you would pay the bearer twent] 

shillings for value received from. 

Sir, 
Cripplegite, Your humble servant, 

Aug. 29, tTlt. LAZARUS HOPEFUL.' 

The reader's own imagination will suggest to 

him the reasonableness of such correspoiidenceii 

jBMd diversify theoi mto a tko^o&^co!^ ^x\sa\ \nx ^ 
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Aall close this^ as I began, upon the snbjcct of 
blindness **. The following letter seems to be written 
hv a man of learning, who is returned to his study 
alter a suspense of ability to do so. The benent 
lie reports himself to have received, may well claim 
tike haundsomest encomium he can giro the operator. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' JRuMiNATiNG lately on your admirable 
discourses on the Pleasures of the Imagination, I be- 
gan to consider to which of our senses we are obliged 
for the greatest and most important share of those 
pleasures ; and I soon concluded that it was to the 
nght. That is the sovereign of the senses, and 
mother of all the arts and sciences, that have re- 
fined the rudeness of the uncultivated mind to a 
politeness that distinguishes the fuie spirits from the 
barbarous go4t of the great vulgar and the small. 
The sight is the obliging benefactress that bestows 
en us the most transporting sensations that we have 
from the various and wonderful products of nature. 
To the sight we. owe the amazing discoveries of 
the height, magnitude, aixd motion of the planets ; 
their several revolutions about their common centre 
of light, heat and motion, the sun. The sight 
travels yet farther to the fixed stars, and furnishes 
the understanding with solid reasons to prove, that 
each of them is a sun, moving on its own axis, in 
the centre of its own vortex or turbillion, and per- 
forming the same offices to its dependent planets 
that our glorious sun does to this. But the inquiries 
of the sight will not be stopped here, but make 
their progress through the immense expanse to the 

• A benevolent institution in favour of blind people, an^l 
Swift's hospitn},. aeem to have originated Ixom \Vvv* ^«^\> w\- 

iubiljitQn Uie priacipiu of huittauit^ «uxed\a\U 
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Milky Way, and there divide the blended fires of 
the galaxy into infinite and different worlds, made 
up of distinct suns^ and their peculiar equipages of 
planets, till, unable to pursue this track any further, 
it deputes the imagination to go on to new disco- 
veries, till it fill the unbounded space with endlesv- 
worlds. 

• ' The sight informs, the statuary's chisel with 
power to give breath to lifeless brass and marble, 
jand the painter's pencil to swell the flat canvasi 
with moving figures actuated by imaginary souls. 
Music indeed may plead another original*, since 
Jubal, by the different falls of his hammer on the 
anvil, discovered by the ear the first rude music 
that pleased the antediluvian fathers; but then the 
night has not only reduced those wilder sounds into 
artful order and harmony, but conveys that harmony 
to the most distant parts of the world without the 
help of sound. To the sight we owe not only all 
the discoveries of philosophy, but all the divine 
imagery of poetry that transports the intelligent 
reader of Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

' As the sight has polished the world, so does it 
supply us with the most grateful and lasting plea- 
sure. Let love, let friendship, paternal aliection, 
filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare the joys the 
sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it 
would be endless to enumerate all the pleasures and 
advantages of sight; every one that has it, every 
hour he makes use of it, finds them, feels them^ 
enjoys them. 

* Thus, as our greatest pleasures and knowledge 
are derived from the sight, so has Providence beea 
more curious in the formation of its seat, the eve, 
than of tho organs of the other senses. That stu- 

• Mr. Weaver ascfibea ti^e diwiwct^ \»'?]^^«^x^^ 
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pendous machine is composed, in a wonderful man- 
ner, of muscles, membranes, and humours. Its 
motions are admirably directed by the muscles; 
the perspicuity of the humours transmits the rays of 
light; the rays are regularly refracted by their 
igure ; the black lining of the sclerotes effectually 
)revents their being confounded by reflexion. It 
s wonderful indeed to consider how many objects 
iie eye it fitted to take in at once, and successively 
n an instant, and at the same time, to make a judg- 
nent of their position, figure, or colour. It watches 
igainst our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in all 
he visible objects, whose beauty and variety in- 
iFuct and delight* 

* The pleasures and advantages of sight being so 
Ttsat, the loss must be very grievous; of which 
ifiiton, from experience, gives the most sensible 
lea, both in the thirds book of his Paradise LosU 
nd in his Samson Agonistes. 

' To light, in the former. 



•^tbe 



e I revisit safe. 



And fed tliy sovVeign vital lamp; bnt thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn.^ 

' And a little afler. 

♦ Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or tlie sweet approach of ev'n or moTH$ 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks or herds, or human i'ace divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark» 
Surround me : from the cheertul ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with an universal blank 
)Qf nature's works, to me expang'd and raz'd» 
jbid wudom at one entrance quite »Uvk\, ^vxiT 
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' Again in Samson AgomstM* 

•» ^Bot chief of aD, 

O loat of aoght! of tlkce I most complanD: 
Blind nmoDg enemies ! O wone than chabiiy 
Dungeon, or beggaiy, or decripit age! 
U^t, the ptime work of God, to 106*1 exloc^ 
And all her vanons objects of delight 

AnnvHTd 

« Still as a fed. 

In pow*r of others* never iji my own, 

Scairce half I seem to li\'e, dead more than half: 

O dark ! dark ! dark ! amid the blaze of noon : 

Inecovcrably dark, total eclipse. 

Without all hopes of day.** 

' The enjoyment of sight then being so great 
blessing, and the loss of it so terrible an evil^ hoi 
excellent and valuable is the skill of that artii 
which can restore the former, and redress tl 
latter! My frequent perusal of the advertiseroen 
jn the public newspapers (generally the most agre< 
able entertainment they aftbrd) has presented n 
with many and various benefits of this kind done 1 
my countrymen by that skilful artist Dr. Grant, h 
majesty's occulist extraordinary, IJhose happy bar 
has brought and restored to sight several hundred 
in less than four years. Many have received sigl 
by his means who came blind from their mothei 
womb, as in the famous instance of Jones of Ne\ 
ington *. I myself have been cured by him of 
weakness in my eyes next to blindness, and a 
ready to believe any thing that is reported of 1: 
ability this way ; and know that many> who ecu 

^ Tliis ostentatious oculist was, it seems, originally a 00b 
or thiker, aAtrwards a preacher in a congregation of Baptii 
William Jones was not bom blind, and was but very little, if 
all, benciited by Grant's operation, who appears to have be 
guilty of great iraud an<d downright forgery in his account m 
sdwrtiMcmcnts of Uut pi«tci\dcd cvae. 
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aot purchase his assistance with money, have en- 
joyed it from his charity. But a lis! of particulars 
would swell my letter beyond its bounos : what I 
hare said being sufficient to comfort those who are 
in the like distress, since they may conceive hopes 
of being no longer miserable in this kind, whil« 
Ihere is yet alive so able an occiilist as Dr. Grant. 

I am the Spectator's 
humble servant, 

T. PHILANTHROPUS.' 



N*47S. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBERS, 1712. 



Quid? 91 quis vultu torvo ferns et pede nudo, 
JExigiupque togfp simiUet textore Catonem; 
Virtutemne repracsentet, moresque Catonis? 

HOR. 1 Ep. xiz. \% 

Suppose a roan ifm coarsest gown iboold wear. 
Ho shoes, his fc^iead rough, Jiis look severe. 
And ape great Cato in his ibrm and dress; 
Must he his rirtues and his mind express ? 

CREECH* 

TO THE SPECTATOR. 

' SIR, 

* I AM now iri the country, and employ 
Host of- my time in reading, or thinking upon what 
have read. Your paper comes constantly down 
me, and it affects me so much, that I nnd my 
houghts run into your way : and I recommend tq 
rou a subject upon which you have not yet touched^ 
Jid that is, the satisfaction some men seem to tak« 
n th»uunpetf%ctionMi I think ou% m'd.^ Q^ \^* ^^^ 
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rying in their insufficiency. A certain great author ^ 
is of opinion it is the contrary to envy, though per- 
haps it may proceed from it. Nothing is so com- 
mon as to hear men of this sort, speaking of them- 
selves, add to their own merit (as they think) by 
impairing it, in praising themselves for their defects, 
freely allowing they commit some few frivolous er- 
rors, in order to be esteemed persons of uncommon 
talents and great qualifications. They are generally 
'professing an injudicious neglect of dancing, fen- 
cing, and riding, as also an unjust contempt for 
travelling, and the modern languages; as for their 
part, they say, they never valued Or troubled their 
heads about them. This panegyrical satire on 
themselves certainly is worthy of your animadver- 
sion. 1 have known one of these gentlemen think 
himself obliged to forget the day of an appoint- 
ment, and sometimes even that you spoke to him; 
and when you see 'em, they hope you'll pardon 
'em, for they have the worst memory in the world 
One of 'em started up t'other day in some confusion 
and said, " Now I think on't, I am to meet Mr, 
Mortmain, the attorney, about l^e business, but 
whether it is to-day or to-morrow, 'faith I can't 
tell." Now, to my certain knowledge, he knei^ 
his time to a moment, and was there accordingly. 
These forgetful persons have, to heighten their 
crime, generally the best memories of any people, 
as I have found out by their remembering . some* 
times through inadvertency. Two or three of 'em 
that I know can say most of our modem tragediei 
by heart. I asked a gentleman the other day that 
IS famous for a good carver (at which acquisition he 
is out of countenance, imagining it may detract 
from some of his more essential qualffications) to 
help me to something that was near him ; but he 
ibxcused himself, and blushing told me^ " Of all 
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.things he could never carve in his life;" though it 
can be proved upon him that he cuts up, disjoints, 
and uncases with incomparable dexterity. 1 would 
not be understood as if I thought it laudable for a 
man of quality and fortune to rival the acquisitions 
of artificers, and endeavour to excel in little handy 
qualities; no, I argue only against being ashamed 
of what is really praise- worthy. As these pretences 
to ingenuity show themselves several ways, you will 
often see a man of this temper ashamed to be clean, 
;and setting up for wit, only from negligence in his 
habit. Now I am upon this head, I camiot help 
observing also upon a very dilierent folly proceed- 
ing from the same cause. As these above mentioned 
arise from etfecting an equality with men of greater 
talents, from having the same faults, there are others 
that would come at a parallel with those above them, 
by possessing little advantages which they want. 
I heard a young man not long ago, who has sense, 
comfort himself in his ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, 
and the Orientals: at the same time that he pub- 
lished his aversion to those languages, he said that 
the knowledge ^ them was rather a diminution 
than an advancement of a man's character: though 
at the same time I know he languishes and repines 
he is not master of them himself. Whenever 1 take 
any of these fine persons thus detracting from what 
they do not understand, I tell them I will couiphiin 
to you; and say I am sure you will not allow it an 
exception against a thing, that he who contemns it 
is an ignorant in it. 

I am. Sir, 
Your most humble servant. 

S. T.' 

» MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM a man of a very good estate, and 
am honourably in love. I hope you nvvW ^Wvjyj , viV^xi 

VOL, Xill, K 
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the ultimate pnq)ose is honest, there may he, with- 
out trespass against innocence, some toying hy the 
way. People of condition are perhaps too distant 
and formal on those occasions; but however that is, 
I am to confess to you that I have writ some verses 
to atone for my offence. You professed authors arc 
a little severe upon us, who write like gentlemen: 
but if you are a friend to love, you will insert my 
poenu You cannot imagine how much service it 
would do me with my fair one, as well as reputation 
with all my friends, to have something of mine ia 
the Spectator. My crime was, that I snatched 
kks, and my poetical excuse as follows: 



■ 



*• Belinda, sec from yonder flowers 
The bee flies loaded to its cell : 

Can you perceive what it devours ? 
Are they impair'd in show or smell? 

U. 

" So> though I robb'd you of a kis«» 
Sweeter than their ambrosial ^w : 

Why are you angry at my blissr 
Has it at all impoverish*d you } 

IIL 

** lis by this cunnine I contrive. 
In spite of your uiucind reserve* 

To keep my faroish'd love alive 

Which you inliumanely would starve. 



I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 



TIMOTHY STANZA.'' 
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. ' SIR, Aug. 9S, iri9. 

' Haying a little time upon my hands, 
Icoald not think of bestowing it better, than in writ* 
ing an epistle to the Spectator, which I now do, and 
im. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

BOB SHOBT. 

* P. S. If you approve of my style, I am likely 
enough to become your correspondent. I desire 
your opinion of it. I design it for that way of writ- 
ing called by the judicious *' the familiar. 
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Aiperitai, agrestis, tt inconcinna, 

" HOB. 1 Ep. zvtii. C 

Bade, rustic> and inelegant. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Being of the number of those that have 
lately retired from the centre of business and pleasure, 
my uneasiness in the country where I am arises rather 
£rom the society than the solitude of it. To be ob- 
liged to. receive and return visits from and to a circle 
ot lueighbours, who, through diversity of age or in-* 
dinWons, can neither be entertaining nor serviceable 
to ns, is a vile loss of time, and a slavery from which 
a man should deliver himself, if possible : for why 
must I lose the remaining part of my life because 
they have thrown away the formic p^\& ol xJaevJwX 

k2 
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It 18 to irle all insupportable affliction, to be tor- 
mented with the narrations oiF a set of people, who 
are Warm in their expressions of the quick relish of 
that pleasure which their dogs and horses have a more 
delicate taste of. I do also in my heart detest and 
abhor that damnable doctrine and position of the ne- 
cessity of a bumper, though to one's own toast ; for 
though it be pretended that these deep potations are 
used only to inspire gaiety, they certainly drown that 
cheerfulness which would survive a moderate cir- 
culation. If at these meetings it were left to every 
stranger either to fill his glass according to his own 
inclination, or to make his retreat when he finds he 
has been sufficiently obedient to that of others, these 
entertainments would be governed with more good 
sense, and consequently with more good breeding, 
than at present they are. Indeed, where any of the 
guests are known to measure their fame or pleasure 
by their glass, proper exhortations might be used to 
these to push their fortunes in this sort of reputation; 
but, where it is unseasonably insisted on to a modest 
stranger, this drench may be said to be swallowed 
with the same necessity as if it had been tendered 
in the horn for that purpose *, with this aggravating 
circumstance, that it distresses the entertainer's guest 
in the same degree as it relieves his horses. 

' To attend without impatience an account of five- 
barred gates, double ditches, and precipices, and 
to survey the orator with desiring eyes, is to me ex- 
tremely difficult, but absolutely necessary* to be upon 
tolerable terms with him ; but then the occasional 
bursting out into laughter is of all other accomplish- 
ments the most re |uisite. 1 confess at present 1 have 
not that command of these convulsions as is nece«- 

^ A born it used to administer potions to liorses. 
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•ary to be good company ; therefore I beg you would 
publish this letter, and let me be known all at ones 
for a queer fellow, and avoided. It is monstroui 
to me, that we who are given to reading and calm 
conversation should ever be visited by these roarers ; 
but they think they themselves, as neighbours, may 
come into our rooms with the same right that they 
and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 

' Your institution of clubs I have always admired, 
in which you constantly endeavoured the union of 
the metaphorically defunct, that is, such as are nei- 
ther serviceable to the busy and enterprismg part of 
mankind, nor entertaining to the retired and specu- 
lative. There should certainly therefore in each 
county be established a club of the persons whose 
conversations I have described, who for their own 
private, as also the public emolument, should ex- 
cltide, and be excluded, all other society. Their 
attire should be the same with their huntsmen's, and 
none should be admitted into this green conversation- 
piece, except he had broke his collar-bone thrice. 
A broken rib or two might also admit a man with- 
out the least opposition. The president must neces« 
sarily have broken his neck, and have been taken 
up dead once or twice: for the more maims this 
brotherhood shall have met with, the easier will 
their conversation flow and keep up ; and when any 
one of these vis^orous invalids had finished his nar- 
ration of the collar-bone, this naturally would intro- 
duce the history of the ribs. Besides, the ditlerent 
circumstances of their falls and fractures would help 
to prolong and diversify their relations. Thera 
should also be another club of such men, who had 
not succeeded so well in maiming themselves, but 
are however in the constant pursuit of these accom- 
plishments. I would by no means be suspected, by 
M'ha^ 1 h^Y^ ^aid, to traduce in g^u^i'dX x)iyi\^v^^^ Vt 
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fox-hunters; for whilst I look upon a reasonaUc 
creature full speed after a pack of dogs by way oi 
pleasure, and not of business, I shall alwajrs makt 
honourable mention of it. 

' But the most irksome conversation of all othen 
I. have met with in the. neighbourhood, has beea 
among two or three of your travellers lyho haTt 
overlooked men and manners, and have passed 
llirough France and Italy with the same observation 
that the carriers and stage coachmen do through 
Great Britain ; that is, their stops and stages ha?e 
been regulated according to the liquor they have met 
with in their passage. They indeed remember the 
names of abundance of places, with the particular 
fineries of certain churches ; but their distinguishing 
mark is certaiii prettiness of foreign language^ 
the meaning of which they could have better ex* 
pressed in their own. The entertainment of thesi 
ifine observers Shakspeare has described to consifll 

" In talking of the Alps and Apennlue^ 
The Pyrenean, and the River Po;** 

and then concludes with a sigh, 

** Now this is worshipful societj !* 

' I would not be thought in all this to hate sndi 
honest creatures as dogs; I am only unhappy that I 
cannot partake in their diversions. But I love them 
80 well, as dogs, that I often go with my pocketi 
fttuiied with bread to dispense my favours, or make 
my way through them at neighbours' houses. There 
is in particular a yocmg hound of great expectation, 
Vivacity, and enterprise, that attends my flights 
wherever he spies me. This creature observes my 
countenance, and behaves himself accordingly. Hia 
mirth, his frolic, and joy, upon the sight of me bai 
heea observed, axui 1 ha.N(^ \m:«cv ^x^^V^ dfidned not 
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to encourage him so much> for it spoils his parts; 
bat I think he shows them sufficiently in the several 
boundings, fnskings, and scourings, when he makes 
liis court to me : but I foresee in a little time ha 
and I must keep company with one another only^ 
for we are fit for no other in these parts. Having 
informed you how I do pass my time in the country 
vrhere I Bxa, I must proceed to tell you how I would 
pass it, had I such a fortune as would put me abovo 
the observance of ceremony and custom. 

' My scheme of a country life then should be as 
follows. As I am happy in three or four very agree* 
able friends, these I would constantly have with me ; 
and the freedom we took with one another at school 
aad the university, we would maintain and exert 
upon all occasions with great courage. There should 
be certain hours of the day to be employed in read« 
ing, during which time it should be impossible for 
any one of us to enter the other's chamber, unless by 
storm. After this we would communicate the ti*ash 
or treasure we had met with, with our own reflex- 
ions upon the matter; the justness of which we 
would controvert with good-lmmoured warmth, and 
never spare one another out of that complaisant spi » 
rit of conversation, which makes others affirm and 
deny the same matter in a quarter of an hour. If 
any of the neighbouring gentlemen, not of our tum« 
should take it in their heads to visit me, I should 
look upon these persons in the same degree enemies 
to my particular state of happiness, as ever the French 
were to that of the public, and I would be at an an- 
nual expence in spies to observe iheir motions. 
Whenever I should be surprised with a visit, as I 
hate drinking, I would be brisk in swilling bumpers, 
upon this maxim, that it is better to trouble others 
with my impertinence, than to be troubled myself 
with theirs. The necessity of an 'm&xmsxi^ vscsiks^ 
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me resolve to fall to that project ; and as we sh 
be but five, the terrors of an involuntary separa 
which our number cannot so well admit of, w 
make us exert ourselves in opposition to all the 
ticulars mentioned in your institution of that t 
table confinement. This my way of life I k 
would subject me to the imputation of a moi 
covetous, and singular fellow. These and all c 
hard words, with all manner of insipid jests, an< 
other reproach, would be matter of mirth to me 
my friends : besides, I would destroy the applies 
of the epithets morose and covetous, by a yearly r 
of my undeservedly necessitous neighbours, am 
treating my friends and domestics with a huma 
that should express the obligation to lie rather on 
side ; and as for the word singular, 1 was alwa^ 
opinion every man must be so, to be what one w< 
desire him. 

Your very humble servant, 

J.] 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* About two years ago I was called 
on by the younger part of a country family, by 
mother's side related tome, to visit Mr. Campbe 

♦ This letter was probably written by Steele's fellow c 
giau and friend, the Hev. Mr. Riciiard Purker. Ihis ao 
plishcd scholar was for many years vicar of Einbleton, in . 
thumberiand, a living iu the gift of Meiton college, wher 
and Steele lived in the most cordial familiarity. Not rel'is 
the rural sports of Bamboroughshire, he declined the ii 
change of visits with most of the hospitable gentlemen in 
neigh ix>urhood : who, invigorated by their diverbions, indu 
in copious meals, and were apt to be vociferous in their m 
and over importunate with their guests, to join in their co 
Yiality. 

f Duncan Campbell announced himself to the public i 
Scotch hj^lauder, gifted mt\i \hc,w:cou^ i\^\X. \\o& >mim 
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the dumb man ; for they told me that that was chiefly 
what brought them to to^\n[i, having heard wonders 
of him in Essex. I, who always wanted faith in 
matters of that kind, was not easily prevailed on to 
go; but, lest they should take it ill, I went with 
them ; when, to my surprise, Mr. Campbell related 
all their past life ; in short, had he not been pre* 
vented, such a discovery would have come out as 
would have ruined the next design of their coming 
to town, viz. buying wedding clothes. Our names 

though he never heard of us before and we 

endeavoured to conceal were as familiar to him 

as to ourselves. To be sure, Mr. Spectator, he is 
a very learned and wise man. Being impatient to 
know my fortune, having paid my respects in a fa^ 
mily Jacobus, he told me (after his manner) among 
several other things, that in a year and nine months 
I should fall ill of a new fever, be given over by my 
physicians, but should with much difficulty recover : 
that, the tirst time I took the arir afterwards, I should 
be addresed to by a young gentleman of a plentiful 
fortune, good sense, and a generous spirit. Mr. 
Spectator, he is the purest man in the world, for all' 
he said is come to pass, and 1 am the happiest she 
in Kent. 1 have been in quest of Mr. Campbell 
these three months, and cannot find him out. Now, 
hearing you are a dumb man too, 1 thought you 
might correspond, and be able to tell me something ; 
for I think myself highly obliged to make his fortune, 
as lie has mine. It is very possible your worship, 
who has spies all over this town, can inform me how 

]iretendcd to be, deaf and dumb, and sncceeded in making 
% fortune to him«iclf, by practising for some years on the cre- 
dulity of the vulgar iu the iguomiuiuus character of a foituue- 
t«llcr» 
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to send to him. If you can, I beseech you be as 
speedy as possible, and you will highly oblige 

Your constant reader and admirer, 

DULCIBELLA THAMKUST/ 

Ordered, That the inspector I employ about won- 
ders inquire at the Golden- Lion, opposite to the 
Half- Moon tavern in Drury-lane, into the merits of 
this silent sage, and report accordingly. 
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Qua res in se neque consiUum, neque modum 
Habet ullum, earn consitio regere non pates, 

^ TER. Eun. Act. i. 8c. 1i 

The thing that in itself has neitlier measore nor considenitioib 
counsel cannot rule. 

It is an old observation, which has been made of 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themselves 
with their sovereign, than promote his real service, 
that they accommodate their counsels to his inclinft* 
tions, and advise him to such actions only as his 
heart is naturally set upon. The privy counsellor 
of one in love must observe the same conduct, un- 
less he would forfeit the friendship of the person 
who desires his advice. I have known several odd 
cases of this nature. Hipparchus was going to 
marry a common woman, but being resolved to do 
nothing without the advice of his friend Philander, 
he consulted him upon the occasion. Philander told 
him his mind freely, and represented his mistress to 
bim in such strong colouxs^ tVvaX. \.Vv<^ x^&iU morning 
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he received a challenge for his pains, and before 
twelve o'clock was run through the body by the man 
who had asked his advice. Oelia was more prudent 
on the like occasion. She desired Leonilla to giv9 
her opinion freely upon the young fellow who mad^ 
his addresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told 
her with great frankness, that she looked upon him 

as one of the most worthless Celia, forseeing 

what a character she was to expect, begged her not 
to go on, for that she had been privately married to 
iiim above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman 
seldom asks advice before she has bought her wed- 
ding clothes. When she has made her own choice^ 
for form's sake she sends a conge d'elire to heir 
friends. 

If we look into the secret springs and motives that 
•et people at work on these occasions, and put them 
upon asking advice which they never intend to take; 
I look upon it to be none of the least, that they are 
incapable of keeping a secret which is so very pleas- 
ing to them. A girl longs to tell her confidante^ 
that she hopes to be married in a little time ; anci 
in. order to talk of the pretty fellow that dwells sp 
much in her thoughts, asks her very gravely, what 
she would advise her to do in a case of so much dif- 
ficulty. Why else should Melissa, who had not a 
thousand pounds in the world, go into every quartei 
of the town to ask her acquaintance, whether they 
would advise her to take Tom Townly, that ma4e 
his addresses to her with an estate of tive thousand 
a-year ? It is very pleasant, on this occasion, to he?^ 
the lady propose her doubts, and to see the paiAS 
•he is at to get over them. 

I must not here omit a practice which is in uae 
among the vainer part of our sex, who will often ask 
a fri^d's advice in relation to a fortune whon^ thoy 
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are never like to come at. Will Honeycomb, whok 
now on the verge of threescore, took me aside not 
long since, and asked me in his most serious look, 
whether 1 would advise him to marry my lady Betty 
Single, who, by the way, is one of the greatest for- 
tunes about town. 1 stared him full in the face upon 
80 strange a question ; upon which he immediately 
gave me an inventory of her jewels and estate, add- 
ing that he was resolved to do nothing in a matter 
of such consequence without my approbation. Find- 
ing he would have an answer, 1 told him if he could 
get the lady's consent, he had mine. This is aboot 
the tenth match which, to my knowledge. Will hm 
consulted his friends upon, without ever opening fail 
mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the folkw- 
ing letter, which comes to me from some notable 
young female scribe, who, by the contents of it, seemi 
to have carried matters so tar, that she is ripe for 
asking advice : but as I would not lose her good 
will, nor forfeit the reputation which I have with 
her for wisdom, I shall only communicate the letter 
to the public, without returning any answer to it. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Now, sir, the thing is this; Mr. Shapely 
IS the prettiest gentleman about town. He is very 
tall, but not too tall neither. He dances like an angel. 
His mouth is made 1 do not know how, but i^ \s 
the prettiest that I ever saw in my life. He is always 
laughing, for he has an infinite deal of wit. Jf you 
did but see how he rolls his stockings! He has a 
thousand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if you saw 
him, you would like him. He is a very good scholar, 
and can talk Latin as fast as English. I wish yo« 
vould but see him dance. Now you must under- 
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and poor Mr. Shapely has no estate ; but how can 
t5 help that, you know ? And yet my friends are so 
nreasonable as to be always teasing me about him, 
ecause he has no estate ; but 1 am sure he has that 
lat is better than an estate ; for he is a good-natured, 
Lgenious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, handsome 
lan; and I am obliged to him for his civilities ever 
nee I saw him. I forgot to tell you that he has 
lack eyes, and looks upon me now and then as if he 
ad tears in them. And yet my friends are so lin- 
sasonable, ^that they would have me be uncivil to 
im. 1 have a good portion which they cannot 
inder me of, and I shall be fourteen on the '2Qth 
ay of August next, and am therefore willing to 
ettle in the world as soon as I can, and so is Mr. 
shapely. But every body I advise with here is 
loor Mr. Shapely 's enemy. I desire therefore you 
rill give me your advice, for 1 know you are a 
rise man ; and if you advise me well, 1 am re.solved 
o follow it. I heartily wish you could see him 
lance ; and am. 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

B, D. 

' He loves your Spectators mightily.* » 
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Lucidus ordo» 

HOR< Art. Foet. 41. 

Method giyes light. 

Among my daily papers which I bestow on Aft 
public, there are some which ar^ written with legu* 
iarity and method, and others that run out into tin 
wildness of those compositions which go by tiii 
name of essays. As for the first, I have the whcb 
scheme of the discourse in my mind before I set pei 
to paper. In the other kind of writing, it is soffi' 
cient that I have several thoughts on a subject, witkf 
out troubling myself to range them in such ordei^ 
that they may seem to grow out of one another, and 
be disponed under the proper heads. Seneca sai 
Montaigne are patterns for writing in this last kiivl 
as Tully and Aristotle excel in the other. When I 
read an author of genius who writes without me* 
thod, I fancy myself in a wood that abounds with 
a great many noble objects, rising one among 
another in the greatest confusion and disorder. 
'When I read a methodical discourse, I am in a 
regular plantation, and can place myself in its seve- 
ral centres, so as to take a view of all the lines and 
walks that are struck from them. You may rambte 
in the one a whole day together, and every moment 
discover something or other that is new to yooj 
but when you have done, you will have but a con- 
fused imperfect notion of the place : in the othei 
your eye commands the whole prospect, and gives 
you such an id«a of it as is not easily worn out of 
ike memory* 
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Irregularity and want of method are only support- 
ih\e in men of great learning or genius, who are 
often too full to' be exact, and therefore choose 
to throw down their pearls in heaps before the 
reader, rather than be at the pains of stringing 
them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both in respect 
to the writer and the reader. In regard to the first, 
jt is a great help to his invention. When a man has 
planned his discourse, he finds a great many 
thoughts rising out of every head, that do not offer 
themselves upon the general survey of a subject. 
His thoughts are at the same time more intelligible, 
and better discover their drift and meaning, when 
they are placed in their proper lights, and follow 
one another, in a regular series, than when they are 
thrown together without order and connexion. 
There is always an obscurity in confusion ; and the 
B&me sentence that would have enlightened the 
itader in one part of a discourse, perplexes him 
ill another. For the same reason, likewise, every 
thought in a methodical discourse, shows itself in 
its greatest beauty, as the several figures in a piece 
of painting receive new grace from their disposi« 
tion in the picture. The advantages of a reader 
from a methodical discourse are correspondent 
with those of the writer. He comprehends every 
thing easily, takes it in with pleasure, and retains it 
long. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversa- 
tion than in writing, provided a man would talk 
to make himself understood. I, who hear a thou- 
sand coflee-house debates every day, am very sensi- 
ble of this want of method in the thoughts of my 
honest countrymen. There is not one dispute in 
ten which is managed in those schools of politic*, 
fi^re, after the three first sentences, vSjie ^^'siCvs^ 

1.2 
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is not entirely lost. Our dispbtants put me in mind 
of the scuttle-fish, that when he is unable to extri- 
cate hin)self blackens all the water about him until 
he becomes invisible. The man who does not 
know how to methodise his thoughts, has always, to 
borrow a phrase fironi the Dispensary, * a barren 
superfluity of words;' the fruit is lost amidst the 
exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent immetlio- 
dical disputants of any that has fallen under my ob- 
servation. Tom has read enoush to make him very 
impertinent: his knowledge is suiTicient to raise 
doubts, but not to clear them. It is pity that he had 
so much learning, or that he has not a great deal 
more. With these qualifications Tom sets up for a 
free-thinker, finds a great many things to blame in 
the constitution of his country, and gives shrewd in- 
timations, that he does not believe another world* 
In short. Puzzle is an atheist as much as his parts 
will give him leave. He has got about half a dozen 
common-place topics, into which he never fails to 
turn the conversation, whatever was the occasion ol 
ii Though the matter in debate be about Douay 
or t)enain, it is ten to one but half his discourse rum 
upon the unreasonableness of bigotry and priestcraft 
This makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all those 
who have less sense than himself, and the contempt 
of all thuse who have more. There is none in town 
whom Tom dreads so much as my friend Will Dry, 
Will, who is acquainted with Tom's logic, when he 
finds him running ofl* the question, cuts him short 
with a 'What then? We allow all this to be true, 
but what is it to our present purpose?' I have 
known Tom eloquent half an hour together, and tri** 
umphing, as he thought, in the superiority of the ar« 
gument, when he has been nonplussed on a sudden 
by Mr. Dry's desiring Vi\ta to \ft\\ \Xv^ vatcL^^wj ^hal 
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it was that he endeavoured to prove. In short, Dry- 
is a ^an of a clear methodical head, but few words, 
and gains the same advantage over Puzzle that a 
small body of regular troops would gaui over a nuni- 
berkss undisciplined militia. 

C. 



N° 177. SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1712. 



•An me ludit amahill% 



Imaniaif audire et videor piot 
Errare ptr lucost aman<p 

Q,uos ct aqudPi subcant et avrte. 



■Docs a*»ry fancy cheat 



HOR. 3 Od. Ir. K 



My mind wvW plcas'd with ihe deceit? 

I seem to liear, I seeiu to move, 

And wander tlirough the happy grove, 

\V lierc smooth springs flow, and murmuring breeze 

Wantons througli the waving trees. 

CHEECH, 



• SIR, 

' Having lately read your essay on Th6 
Pleasures of the Inraginiition, I was so taken with 
your thoughts upon some of our English gardens, 
that I cannon forbear troubling you with a letter 
upon that subject. I am one, you must know, who 
am looked upon as a humorist in gardening. 
I have several acres about my house, which I call 
itiy garden, and which a skilful gardener would not 
know what to call. It is a confusion of kitchen and 
parterre, orchard and flower garden, wUklv Iv^ ^^ 

t3 
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ndixt and interwoven with one another, that if a f6- 
reigner, who had seen nothing of our country, should 
be conveyed into my garden at his first landing, he 
w'oald look upon it as a natural wilderness, and one of 
the uncultivated parts of our country. My fiowen 
grow up in several parts of the garden in the greatest 
luxuriancy and profusion. I am so far from being fond 
of any particular one, by reason of its rarity, that if] 
meet with any one in a field which pleases me, I give il 
a place in my garden. By this means, when a strangei 
walks with me, he is surprized to see several large 
spots of ground covered with ten thousand different 
colours, and has often singled out flowers that he mighi 
have met with under a common hedge, in a field, oe 
in a meadow, as some of the greatest beauties of the 
place. The only method I observe in this particular 
IS to range in the same quarter the products of tkf 
same season, that they may make their appearand 
together, and compose a picture of the greatest va^ 
riety. There is the same irregularity in my planta- 
tions, which run into as great a wildness as their na- 
ture will permit. I take in none that do not natu- 
rally rejoice in the soil ; and am pleased, when I an 
walking iti a labyrinth of my own raising, not t< 
know whether the next tree I shall meet with is 91 
apple or an oak, an elm or a pear - tree. My kit 
chen has likewise its particular quarters assigned it 
for, besides the wholesome luxury which that plan 
at)ounds with, I have always thought a kitchen-gar 
den a more pleasant sight than the finest oranger] 
or artificial green-house. I love to see every thin] 
in its perfection ; and am more pleased to survey 
my rows of colworts and cabbages, with a thousan< 
nameless pot - herbs, springing up in their full fra 
grancy and verdure, than to see the tender plant 
m foreign countries kepi ?]iiN^\>^ ^\^<d^ Vi^'^t&^ q 
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Withering iii an air and soil that are not adapted t6 
them. I must not omit, that there is a fountain 
rising in the upper part of my garden, which forms 
a little wandering rill, and administers to the plea- 
sure as well as the plenty of the place. I have sOf 
conducted it, that it visits most of my plantations; 
and have taken particular care to let it run in the 
same manner as it would do in an open field, so that 
it generally passes through banks of violets and prim- 
roses, plats of willow, or other plants, that seem to 
be of its own producing. There is another circum- 
stance in which I am very particular, or, as my neigh* 
hours call me, very whimsical : as my garden invites 
into it all the birds of the country, by offering 
them the conveniency of springs and shades, soli- 
tude and shelter, I do not suffer any one to destroy 
their nests in the spring, or drive them from their 
usual haunts in fruit-time; I value my garden 
more for being full of blackbirds than cherries, 
and very frankly give them fruit for their songs. 
By this means I have always the music of the 
season in its perfection, and am highly delighted 
to see the jay or the thrush hopping about m^ 
walks, and shooting before my eyes across the se- 
veral little glades and alleys that I pass through. 
I think there are as many kinds of gardening ad 
of poetry: your makers of parterres and flower- 
gardens are epigrammatists and sonneteers iii this 
art; contrivers of bowers and grottos, treillages and 
cascades, are romance writers. Wise and London 
are our heroic poets; and if, as a critic, I may sin- 
gle out any passage of their works to commend, 
1 shall take notice of that part in the upper garden 
at Kensington, which was at first nothing but a gra- 
vel pit. It must have been a fine genius for gar- 
deninjc that ceroid have thought of foroivu'^^Nv^'^ 
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aasightly hollow into so beautiful an area^ and to 
have hit the eye with so uncommon and agreeable 
a scene as that which it is now wrought into* To 
give this particular spot of ground the .greater effect, 
they have made a very pleasing contrast ; for, as on 
one side of the walk you see this hollow bason, with 
its several little plantations, lying so conveniently 
under the eye of the beholder, on the other side of 
it there appears a seeming mount, made up of trees 
rjsing one higher than another, in proportion as they 
approach' the centre. A spectator, who has not 
heard this account of it, would think this circular 
mount was not only a real one, but that it had beea 
actually scooped out of that hollow space which I 
have before mentioned. I never yet met with any 
one, who has walked in this garden, who was not 
struck with that part of it which I have here men- 
tioned. As for myself, you will find, by the accounl 
which I have already given you, that rny composi* 
tions in gardening are altogether after the Pindaric 
manner, and run into the beautiful wildncss of na** 
ture, without affecting the nicer elegancies of art 
What 1 am now going to mention will, perhaps, 
deserve your attention more than any thing I have 
yet said. I find that, in the discourse which I spoke 
of at the beginning of my letter, you are against 
filling an English garden with evergreens; and indeed 
I am so far of your opinion, that I can by no means 
think the verdure of an evergreen comparable to' 
that which shoots out annually, and clothes our trees 
in the summer season. But I have often wondered 
that those who are like myself, and love to live in 
gardens, have never thought of contriving a winter 
garden, which would consist of such trees only as 
never cast their leaves. We have very often little 
snatches of sunshine acid f&k weather in the most 
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tincornfortable parts of the year, and have frequently 
sevet^al days in November and January that are as 
agreeable as any in the finest months. At such times, 
tberefore, I think there could not be a greater plea* 
sure tban to walk in such a winter garden as I havd 
propose. In the summer season the whole country 
blooms, and is a kind of garden; for which reason 
\%'e are not so sensible of those beauties that at this 
time may be every where met with; but when na- 
ture is in her desolation, and presents us with nothing 
but bleak and barren prospects, there is something 
unspeakably cheerful in a spot of ground which is 
covered with trees that smile amidst all the rigour 
of winter, and give us a view of the most gay sea- 
son in the midst of that which is the most dead and 
melancholy. I have so far indulged myself in this 
thought, that I have set apart a whole acre of ground 
tor the executing of it. The walls are covered with 
ivy instead of vines. The laurel, the horn-beam, 
and the holly, with many other trees and plants of 
th^ same nature, grow so thick In it, that you can<* 
not imagine a more lively scene. The glowing red- 
ness of the berries, with which they are hung at this 
time, vies with the verdure of their leaves, and is apt 
to' inspire the heart of the beholder with that vernal 
delight which you have somewhere taken notice ofia 
your former papers. It is very pleasant, at the same 
time, to see the several kinds of birds retiring into 
this little green spot, and enjoying themselves among 
the branches and foliage, when my great garden, 
which I have before mentioned to you, does not af- 
ford a single leaf for their shelter. 

' You must know, sir, that 1 look upon the plea- 
sure which we take in a garden as one of the most in- 
nocent delights in human life. A garden was the 
habitation of our first parenu before the fall. It is 
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naturally apt to ^11 the mind with calmness and trah- 
quility, and to lay all its turbulent passions at rest 
It gives us a great insight into the contrivance m 
wisdom of Providence, and suggests innumerabli 
subjects for meditation. I cannot but think the vet] 
complacency and satisfaction which a man takes ii 
these works of nature to be a laudable, if not a vir- 
tuous, habit of mind. For all which reasons I hop 
you will pardon the length of my present letter. 
C. I am. 

Sir, &c.* 
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Usut 

Qiitm penet arbUrium at, etjm et nffnntt- 



HOR. An roet. t. T% 
Fashloiif sole arbitress of dress. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' It happened lately that a friend of mrac, 
^ho had many things to buy for his family, woukl 
oblige me to walk with him to the shops. He was 
Tery nice in his way, and fond of having every thing 
shown ; which at first made me very uneasy ; but, as 
his humour still continued, the things which I had 
been staring at along with him began to till my 
head, and led me into a set of amusing thoughts 
concerning them. 

' I fancied it must be yerv surprising to any one 

who enters into a detail of fashions to consider how 

hr the vanity of mankind has laid itself out in dress, 

irhat a prodigiouft uumbw oi ^^o^X^ '\\. \CL7i\\vv»s!d^ 
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juod what a circulation of money it occasions. Pro* 
vidence in this rase makes use of the folly which we 
!irill not give up, and it becomes instrumental to the 
nupport of those who are willing to labour. Hence 
)t IS that fringe-makers, lacemen, tire-women, and 
ft number of other trades, which would be useless in 
a simple state of nature, draw their subsistence j 
though it is seldom seen that such as these ai'e ex-* 
tremely rich, because their original • fault of being 
founded upon vanity keeps them poor by the light 
inconstancy of its nature. The variableness of 
fashion turns the stream of business^ which flows 
from it, now into one channel, and anon into an* 
ther; so that the different sets of people sink or 
flourish in their turns by it. 

' From the shops we retired to the tavern, where 
I found my friend express so much satisfaction for 
the bargains he had made, that my moral reflexions- 
(if I had told them) might have passed for a reproof j 
so I chose rather to fall in with him, and let the dis" 
course run upon the use of fashions. 

' Here we remembered how much man is go^* 
Terned by his senses, how lively he is struck bj 
the objects which appear to him in an agreeable 
inanner, how much clothes contribute to make us 
agreeable objects, and how much we owe it to ourr 
pelves that we should appear so. 

' We considered man as belonging to societies! 
■ocieties as formed of different ranks distinguisheq 
oy habits, that all proper duty or respect might atr 
tend their appearance. 

' We took notice of several advantage? which ar^ 
inet with in the occurrences of conversation; how 
the bashful man has been sometimes so raised, as to 
fixpress himis^lf with an air of freedom when he 
imagines that his habit introduces him to company 
with a bficomiog instfimer} aad a^m» Wn %> W^ 
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in fine clothes shall he sudtlenly heard with atten- 
tion, till lie has betrayed hnnselt; whereas a man of 
sense, a[)pearing with a drciss of negligence, shall be 
but coldly received till he be proved by time, and 
established in a character. Such things as these we 
could recollect to have happened to our own know- 
ledge so very often, that we concluded the author 
had his reasons, who advises his son to go in dress 
rather above his fortune than under it. 

' At last the subject seemed so considerable, that 
it was proposed to have a repository built for fashions, 
as there are chambers for medals and other rarities. 
The building may be shaped as that which stands 
among the pyramids, in the form of a woman's 
head. This may be raised upon pillars, whose or- 
naments shall bear a just relation to the design. 
Thus there may be an imitation of fringe carved in 
the base, a sort of appearance of lace in the frieze, 
and a representation of curling locks, with bows of 
ribbon sloping over them, may fill up the work of 
the cornice. The inside may be divided into two 
apartments appropriated to each sex. The apart- 
ments may be tilled with shelves, on which boxes 
are to stand as regularly as books in a library. 
These are to have folding doors, which, being open* 
ed, you are to behold a baby dressed out in some 
fashion which has flourished, and standing upon a 
pedestal, where the time of its reign is marked 
down. For its further regulation, let it be ortlered, 
that every one who invents a fashion shall bring in 
his I X, whose front he may at pleasure have (fither 
worked or painted with some amorous or gay de- 
vice, that, like books with gilded leaves and covers, 
it may the sooner draw the eyes of the beholdersl 
And to the end that these may be pixjserved with all 
due care, let there be a keeper appointed, who shall 
be a i^eiitleinaii . quaW^cd v»'\\.Vi ^ c^\xv^^\«oX.VA\vwi« 
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ledge in clothes; so that by this means the place wiU 
be a comtbrtable support tor some beau who has 
spent his estate in dressing. 

* The reasons offered, by which we ex|7ected to 
gain the approbation of the public, were as follow :~— 

' First, That every one who is considerable 
enough to be a mode, and has any imperfection of 
nature or chance, which it is possible to bide by the 
advantage of clothes, may, by coniins to this repo* 
sitoty, be furnished herself, and furnish all, who are 
under the same misibitune, with the most agreeable 
manner of concealing it; and that, on the other 
side, every one, who has any beauty in face or shape, 
may also be furnished with the most agreeable man* 
ner of showing it. 

* Secondly, That whereas some of our young 
gentlemen who travel, give us great reason to su» 
sped that they only go abroad to improve a fancy 
for dress, a project of this nature may be a means to 
keep them at home; which is in eil'ect the keeping 
of so much money in the kingdom. And perhaps 
the balance of fashion in Europe, which now leans 
upon the side of France, may be so altered for the 
future, that it may become as common with French- 
men to come to England for their finishing stroke of 
breeding, as it has been ibr Englishmen to go to 
fraoce tor it 

* Thirdly, Whereas several great scholars, who 
might have been otherwise useful to the world, have 
spent their time in studying to describe the dresses 
of the ancients from dark hints, which they are fain 
to interpret 4nd support with much learning; it will 
from henceforth happen that they shall be freed 
from the ti'ouble, and the world from useless volumes. 
This project will be a registry, to which posterity 
niay have recourse, for the clearing such Qb^cvix^ 

\OL. Xllh M 
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passages as tend that way in authors; and therefon 
we shall not for the future submit ourselves to the 
learning of etymology, which might persuade the ag« 
to come that the farthingale was worn for cheapness^ 
•r the furbelow for warmth. 

' Fourthly, Whereas they, who are old them- 
ielves, have often a way of railing at the extrav» 
gance of youth> and the whole age in which theii 
children live ; it is hoped that this ill-humour will b 
much suppressed, when we can have recourse U 
the fashions of their times, produce them in our rm 
dication^ and be able to show, that it might fasn 
been as expensive in queen Elizabeth's time only ti 
wash and quill a rufi^ as it is now to buy cravats oi 
neck handkerchiefs. 

' We desire also have it taken notice of, thai 
because we would show a particular respect to fiv 
reigners, which may induce them to perfect theii 
breeding here in a knowledge which b very propel 
for pretty gentlemen, we have conceived the n^otti 
for the house in the learned language. There is li 
be a picture over the door, with a looking glass an 
a dressing chair in the middle of it ; then on one sidi 
lire to be seen, above one another, patch boxes, pm 
cushions, and little bottles ; on the other, powder* 
b^gs, pufEi, combs, and brushes; beyond these 
swords with fine knots, whose points are hiddeq 
and fans almost closed, with the handles down- 
ward, are to stand out interchangeably from tlM 
sides, until they meet at the top, and tbrm a semi* 
circle over the rest of the figures ; beneath all, thi 
writing is to run in this pretty sounding mauiner : 

« Ade^tCf qwtquot mnU Venerei, Gratut, CMpidi9€^ 

En vobit adtunt in pramptu 
Facet, vincula, spicula; 
Hma ti%^Uf lumiU} regite,* 
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An ye Vehns^ Graces, and Cupids attend: 
See, pre)iared to your hands 
Darts, torches, and bands: 
roar weapons here choose* and your empire extend.* 

I am> Sir, 

Your most humble serrant, 

A. R* 

rhe proposal of my correspondent I cannot but 
>k upon as an ingenious method of placing persons 
hose parts make them ambitious to exert them* 
vea in frivolous things) in a rank by themselves. 

order to this, 1 would propose that there be a 
ard of directors of the fashionable society ; and, 
cause it is a matter of too much weight for a pri- 
te man to determine alone, I should be highly ob- 
ed to my correspondents if they could give in lists 

persons qualified for this trust. If the chief cof- 
)-houses, the conversations of which places are 
fried on by persons, each of whom has his littlo 
mber of followers and admirers, would name 
»m among themselves two or three to be inserted, 
sy should be put up with great faithfulness. Olcl 
aux are to be represented in the first place ; but as 
it sect, with relation to dress, is almost extinct, 
nrill, I fear, be absolutely necessary to take in all 
ie-servers, properly so deemed ; that is, such as, 
thout any conviction of conscience, or view of 
erest, change with the world, and that merely 
iiti a terror of being out of fashion. Such also, 
lo from facility of temper and too much obsequi- 
sness, are vicious against their will, and follovir 
iders whom they do not approve, for want of cou- 
j^ to go their own way, are capable persons for 
is superintendency. Those who are loth to ^ovr 
t or would do any thing contnii^f V» >^t t^y^s^i^ 

Ma 
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and order of thinirs out of fondness to be in fashioi 
are pmper candiilates. To conclude, those who ai 
in fafsliion without apparent merit, must be soppoM 
to have latent qualities which would appear in 
post of direction ; and therefore are to be regank 
in forming these lists. Any, who shall be please 
accurdins; to those^ or what further qualificatioi 
may occur to himself, to send a list, is desired to( 
it within fourteen days after this date. 

N. B. The place of the physician to this socict; 
according to the last - meatioaed qualification, 
already engaged. , T« 
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"-^•^Vare jura maritis. 

ROR. An Poet. S9t. 

To regalale the matrinioinal lifb. 

Many are the epistles I every day receive froi 
husbandH who complain of vanity, pride, but, abof 
all, ill-nature in their wives, 1 cannot tell howi 
is, but 1 think I see in all their letters that the cans 
of their uneasiness is in themselves; and indeed 
have hardly ever observed the married conditioi 
unhappy, but for want of judgment or temper ii 
the man. The truth is, we generally make love ii 
a style and with sentiments very unfit for ordinar 
life: thev are half theatrical and half romantic 
By this means we raise our imaginations to what i 
not to be expected in human life; and, because w< 
did not beforehand think of the creature we an 
Oiiamoured of| as iub^tct \.q (iV&Wwv^xyc^ ^\^e, sick* 
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Dess, impatieiure, or sullennes.^ but altogether con-* 
sidered her as the object of joy ;: human nature it-' 
self . is often imputed to her as her particular imper-* 
fection^ or defect. 

I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in all 
occurreaces of life, but more especially in the do- 
mestic, or matrimonial part of it, to preserve 
always a disposition to be pleased. This cannot be 
supported but by considering things in their right 
lights and as Nature has formed them, and not as 
our own fancies or appetites would have them« 
He then who took a young lady to his bed, with no 
other consideration than the expectation of scenes of 
dalliance, and thought of her (as I said before) only 
as she was to administer to the gratification of de- 
sire; as that desire flags, will, without her fault, 
think her charms and her merit abated: fron^ 
heace must follow indiilference, dislike^ peevishness, 
and rage. But the man who brings his reason to 
support his passion, and beholds what he loves, as 
liable to all the calamities of human life both in 
body and mind, and even at the best what must 
bring upon him new cares, and new relations; such 
a lover, I say, will form himself accordingly, and 
adapt his mind to the nature of his circumstances. 
This latter person will be prepared to be a father^ 
a friend, an advocate, a steward for people yet un* 
born, and has proper afteciions ready for every in- 
cident in the marriage state. Such a man can hear 
the cries of children with pity instead of anger ; and> 
when thev run over his head, he is not disturbed at 
their noise, but is glad of their mirth and health. 
Tom Trusty has told me, that he thinks it doubles 
his attention to the most intricate allair he is about* 
to hear his children, for whom all his cares are ap- 
plied, make a noise in the next room: on the other 
side. Will Sparki^b cannot put oa Vi\& ^^i\w\^ ^"^ 

M S 
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adjust his cravat at the glass, for the noise of thcM 
damned nurses and squalling brats; and then ends 
with a gallant reflexion upon the comforts of matfi- 
mony, runs out of the hearing, and drives to tie 
chocolate- house. 

According as the husband is disposed in himseV, 
every circumstance of his life is to give hini tor- 
ment or pleasure. When the affection is well 
placed, and supported by the considerations of duty^ 
honour, and friendship, which are in the highest die* 
gree engaged in this alliance, there can nothing rise 
in the common course of life, or from the blows or 
favours of fortune, in which a man will not fitid 
matters of some delight unknown to a single con<Ji- 
tion. 

He who sincerely loves his wife and family, ajid 
studies to improve that affection in himself^ con* 
ceives pleasme from the most indifferent thin<^; 
while the married man, who has not bid adieu to tihe 
fashions and false gallantries of the town, is per- 
plexed with every thing around him. In both thtM 
cases men cannot, indeed, make a sillier figure, thaQ 
jn repeating such pleasures and pains to the rest of 
the world; but I speak of them only, as they sit 
upon those who are involved in them. As 1 vi^tt 
all sorts of people, I cannot indeed but smile, yvhtot 
the good lady tells her hu.sband what extraordinary 
things the child spoke since he went out. No 
longer than j^esterday I was prevailed with to go 
home with a fond husband; and his wife told him, 
that his son, of his own head, when the clock in the 
parlour struck two, said papa would come home to 
dinner presently. While the father has him in a 
rapture in his arms, and is drowning him with 
kisses, the wife tells me he is but just four years old. 
Then they both struggle for him, and bring him up 
t0 sacj and repeat hu ob;&«t\%Uou ul vk^ <^Ow^\:V, \. 
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was called upon, by looks upon the child, and then at 
me, to say something; and I told the father that thid 
TeiAark of the infant of his coming home, and joining 
the time with it, was a certain indication that h% 
would be a great historian and chronologer. They 
are neither of them fools, yet received my compli-* 
raent with great acknowledgment of my prescience. 
I fared very well at dinner, and hearcf many other 
notable sayings of their heir, which would have 
given very little entertainment to one less turned to 
reflexion than I was : but it was a pleasing specula- 
tion to remark on the happiness of a life, in which 
things of no moment give occasion of hope, self- 
satisfaction, and triumph. On the other hand, I 
have known an ill-natured coxcomb, who has hardly 
improved in any thing but bulk, for want of this dis- 
position, silence the whole family as a set of silly- 
women and children, for recounting things which 
were really above his own capacity. 

When 1 say all this, I cannot deny but there arc 
perverse jades that fall to men's lots, with whom it 
requires more than common proficiency in philoso- 
phy to be able to live. When these are joined ta 
liien of warm spirits, without teinper or learning, 
they are frequently corrected with stripes j but* one 
of our famous lawyers* is of opinion, that this ought 
to be used sparingly ; as I remember, those are hi? 
?ery words: but as it is proper to draw som^^ 
qiiritual use out of all afflictions, I should rather 
lecommend to those who are visited with women of 
spirit, to form themselves for the world by patience 
at home. Socrates, who is by all accounts the 
undoubted head of the sect of the hen-pecked, owned 
md acknowledged that he owed great part of his 
Tirtue to the ^ercise which his useful wife constaidtly 
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gave iU TThere are several good instniction« may 
be drawn from his wise answers to the people of less 
fortitude than himself on her subject A friend, 
with indignation, asked how so good a roan coald 
live with s6 violent a creature? He observed to him, 
that they who learn to keep a good seat on horse- 
back, mount the least manageable they can get ; and, 
when they have mastered them, they are sure never 
to be discomposed on the backs of steeds less restive. 
At several times, to diiFerent persons, on the same 
subject he has said, ' My dear friend, you are be- 
holden to Xantippe, that I bear so well your flying 
out in a dispute.' To another, ' My hen clacks 
very much, but she brings me chickens. They that 
live in a trading street are not disturbed at the pas- 
sage of carts/ I would have, if possible, a wise maa 
be contented with his lot, even with a shrew ; for, 
though he cannot make her better, he may, you see^ 
make himself better by her means. 

Buty instead of pursuing my design of displaying 
conjugal love in its natural beauties and attractions. 
I am got into tales to the disadvantage of that state 
of life, I must say, therefore, that I am verily per- 
suaded, that whatever is delightful in human life if 
to be enjoyed in greater perfection in the marriei 
than in the single condition. Fie that has this pas- 
sion m perfection, in occasions of joy, can say to him- 
self, besides his own satisfaction, * How happy will 
this make my wife ami children !* Upon occur- 
rences of distress, or danger, can comfort himself* 
' But all this while my wife and children are safe/ 
There is something in it, that doubles satisfactionSj 
because others participate them; and dispels af- 
flictions, because others are exempt from them. All 
who are married without this relish of their circunv^ 
stance are in either a tasteless indolence and iiesrli- 
geace which i:i hard\j. W\)t>XXw\^^, w ^"Ss^Vvi^nsl 
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he hourly repetition of sharp answers, eager up- 
^raidings, and distracting reproaches. In a word, 
he married state, with and witiiout the afliJCtiou 
aitable to it, is the complctest image of heaven and 
«11 we are capable of receiving in this life. 

Ti 
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Reponsare cupidinihtts, contemnere honcnrei, 
FortU, et ii% seipso totus teres, alque rotundtis* 

HOK. 8 BiU Vll* 85* 

He, sir, is proof to grandeur, pride* or pelf. 

And, greater still, he's master of himself : 

Kot to and fro by fears and factions hurl'd. 

But loose to all the interests of the world ; 

And while the world turns round, entire and whole. 

He keeps the sacred tenour of his soul. 

PITT. 

'he other day, looking over those old manu* 
:ripts of which I have formerly given some ac- 
ount, and which relate to the character of the, 
iighty Pharamond of France, and the close friend- 
[lip between him and his friend Eucrate, I found 
mong the letters which had been in the custody of* 
lie latter an epistle from a country gentleman to 
^haramond, wherein he excuses himself from 
oming to court. The gentleman, it seems, waa 
ontented with his condition, had formerly been in 
iie "king's service ; but at the writing the following 
5tter had, from leisure and reflexion, quite another 
ense of things than that which he had in the more 
ctive part of his life. 
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* Monsieur Chezluy to Pharamond, 

* DREAD iiIR> 

* I HAVE from your own hand (incl 
under the cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your majei 
Jifed -chamber) a letter which myites me to c< 
1 understand this great honour to be done me r 
out of respect anc) inclination to me^ rather 
regard to your own service ; for which reast 
beg leave to lay before your majesty my reason 
declining to depart from home ; and will not () 
but, as your motive in desiring my attendance w 
make me an happier man^ when you think that 
not be eftected by my remove, you will permi 
to stay where I am. Those who have an amb 
to .appear in courts, have either an opinion 
their persons, or their talents are particularly foi 
for the service or ornament of that place; 01* 
are hurried by downright desire of gain, or y 
they call honour, to take upon themselves what 
the generosity of their master can give them op 
tunities to grasp at. But your goodness shall n< 
thus imposed upon by me : I will therefore coi 
to you, that frequent solitude, and long convt 
tion with such who know no arts w^hich polish 
have made me the plainest creature in your d 
nions. Those less capacities of moving with a j 
grace, bearing a ready aftability to all around 
and acting with ease before many, have quite 
me. I am come to that, with regard to my pei 
that I consider it only as a machine I am oblig< 
take care of, in order to enjoy my soul in its ft 
ties with alacrity; well remembering that 
habitation of clay will in a few years be a me 
piece of earth than any utensil about my h< 
When this is, as it really is, the most frequent 
Mexion I have, yoxx m\Y e^*v\y Vca"a.^v\\a\\ji^ ^ 
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fbould become » drawing-room ! add to this, what 
shall a man without desires do about the generous 
t^haramond? Monsieur Eucrate has hinted to me^ 
that you haye thoughts of distinguishing me with 
titles. As for myself, in the temper of my present 
mind, appellations of honour would but embarrass 
discourse, and new behaviour towards me perplex 
Me in every habitude of life. I am also to acknow* 
ledge to you, that my children, of whom your 
majesty condescended to inquire, are all of them 
mean, both in their persons and genius. The 
estate my eldest son is heir to, is more than he cair 
enjoy with a good grace. My self-love will no| 
carry me so far as to impose upon mankind the 
tdvancement of persons (merely for their being 
lelated to me) into high distinctions, who ought for 
their own sakes, as well as that of the public, to 
effect obscurity. I wish, my generous prince, as it 
is in your power to give honours and offices, it were 
(Iso to give talents suitable to them : were it so, the 
aoble Pharamond would reward the zeal of my 
youth with abilities to do him service in my age.^ 

* Those who accept of favour without merit, sup^^r 
port themselves in it at the expence of youi^ 
majesty. Give me leave to tell you, sir, this is the 
ieas<m that we in the coimtry hear so oflen repeated 
the wcard prerogative. That part of your law which 
is reserved in yourself, for the readier service and 
good of the public, slight men are eternally buzzing 
in out ears, to cover their own follies and miscar-* 
riages. It would be an addition to the high favour 
you have done me, if you would let Eucrs^te send 
me word how often, and in what cases, you allow a 
constable to insist upon the prerogative. From the 
highest to the lowest officer in your dominionsp 
Ikimething of their own carriage they would exemi^t 
from examiaation, under the aiheViet oi Odj^ ^^\ 
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prerogative. I would iain« most noble Pharatnond, 
see ooe of your officers assert your prerogative by 
good and gracious actions. When is it used to help 
the afflicted, to rescue the innocent, to comfort the 
stranger? Uncommon methods, apparently under- 
taken to attain worthy ends, would never main 
power invidious. You see, sir, I talk to you witb 
the freedom your noble nature approves in all whon 
you admit to your conversation. 
. ' But, to return to your majesty's letter, I humbly 
conceive that all distinctions are useful to men, only 
as they are to act in public; and it would be m to* 
xnantic madness for a man to be lord in his closet 
Nothing can be honourable to a man apart from the 
world, but reflexion upon worthy actions; and ke 
that places honour in a consciousness of well-doing 
will have but little relish for any outward homage 
that is paid him, since what gives him distinction to 
himself, cannot come within the observation of fail 
beholders. Thus all the words of lordship, honoor^ 
and grace, are only repetitions to a man that ths 
king has ordered him to be called so ; but no evi- 
dences that there is any thing in himself, that wooU 
give the man, who applies to him, diose ideas, witlH 
out the creation of his master. 

* I have, most noble Pharamond, all honours airf 
all titles in your approbation: I triumph in themti 
ttkiy are your gift, I refuse them as they are to give 
me the observation of others. Indulge me, my 
noble master, in this chastity of renown; let me 
know myself in the favour of Pharamond ; and look 
down upon the applause of the people. I am. 
In all duty and loyalty. 

Your majesty's most obedient 
subject and servant, 

Jean Chezlut.' 
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' SIR, 

* I NEED not tell with wh^t disadvantages 
men of low fortunes and great modesty come into 
the world; what wrong measures their diilidencc 
of themselves, and fear of oiiending, often oblige 
them to take ; and what a pity it is that their great- 
est virtues and qualities, that should soonest recoiu- 
nifend them, are the main obstacles in the way of 
their preferment, 

* This, sir, is my case ; I was bred at a country- 
school, where I learned Latin and Greek. The 
mibfortimes of my family forced me up to tqwn, 
•Where a profession of the politer sort has protected 
me against infamy and want, I am now clerk to a 
lawyer, and, in times of vacancy and recess from 
business, have made myself master of Italian and 
French; and thobgh the progress I have made in 
my business has gained me reputation enough for 
me of my standing, yet my mind suggests to me 
«f ery day, that it is not upon that foundation I am 
to build my fortune. 

* The person I have my present dependence upon 
httB in his nature, as well as in his power, to ad- 
Tance me, by recommending me to a gentleman 
that is gomg beyond sea in a public employment. I 
know the printing this letter would point me out to 
those I want confidence to speak to, and 1 hope it is 
not in your power to refuse making any body 
happy. 

Seiittjinber 9, 1712. Your's, &o. 

*T. M. J>. 
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Campotitut melhu cum Biiho Bacchiutj inju§ 
Acrct vrocurru M 

HOlLSkt.l.fU.% 

Who shall decide when ddctors disagree) 
And soundest casuists doubt lil^e you and me? 

POPB. 

It is sometimes pleasant enough to consider tbi 
difierent notions which different persons have of tlw 
same thing. If men of low condition very often M 
A value on things which are not prized by thiM 
who ate in a higher station of life, there are maiijf 
things these esteem which are in no value aaioii| 
persons of an inferior rank. Common people are, w 
particular, very much astonished when they hen 
ot thos6 solemn contests and debates, which afi 
made among the great upon the punctilios of a pab^ 
lie ceremony ; and wonder to hear that any busi- 
ness of consequence should be retarded by tbeil 
little circumstances, which they represent to tbe^H 
ielves as trifling and insignificant. I am mightily 
pleased with a porter's decision in one of Ma 
Southern's plays, which is founded upon that fim 
distress of a virtuous woman's marrying a second 
busband, while her first was yet livmg. The fifil 
husband, who was supposed to have been deadi 
returning to his house, after a long absence, raises a 
iioble perplexity for the tragic part of the play. In 
the mean while the nurse and the porter conferring 
upon the difficulties that would ensue in such a case» 
honest Samson thinks the matter may be easily de**^ 
jirided, and solves it very judiciously by the old pro- 
f^rb, tbsLt, if hii first mastex \)« ^ximYviVsv^ * \.\i% \aan 
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must have hid mare again/ There is nothing in my 
time which has so much surprised and contounded 
the greatest part of my honest countrymen, as the 
present controversy between Count Rechteren and 
Monsieur Mesnager, which employs the wise heads 
of so many nations, and holds all the afiairs of £u« 
rope in suspence. 

Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, and 
lending an ear to the next table, which was encom- 
passed with a circle of inferior politicians, one of 
them, after having read over the news very atten- 
tively, broke out into the following remarks: ' I 
am afraid,' says he, ' this unhappy rupture betweeit 
tbe footmen at Utrecht will retard the peace of Chris- 
Iftndom. I wish the pope may not be at the bottom 
tf it. His holiness has a very good hand in fo* 
iyenting a division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
htely experienced to their cost. If Monsieur What* 
d'ye-call-him's domestics will not come to an accom-* 
toodation, I do not know how the quaiTel can b6 
ended but by a religious war.' 

* Why, truly,' says a wiseacre that sat by him, 
^ were I as the king of France, I would scorn to takes 
part with the footmen of either side : here's all the 
business of Europe stand still, because Monsieur 
Mesnager's man has had his head broke. If Count 
Rectrum * had given them a pot of ale after it, all 
would have been well, without any of this bustle; 
tot they say he's a warm man, and does not care to 
be made mouths at.' 

Upon this, one that had held his tongue hitherto 
began to exert himself; declaring, that he was very 
well pleased the plenipotentiaries of our Christian 
princes took this matter into their serious considera«« 

* Cotint Rechterea* 

m2 
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lion ; for that lackeys were never so saucy and prag- 
matical as they are now adays, and that be shoold 
be glad to see them taken down in the treaty of 
peace» if it might be done without prejudice to the 
public affairs.^ 

One who sat at the other end of the table> and 
seemed to be in the interests of the French king* 
told them, that they did not take the matter right, 
for that his most Christian majesty did not re-' 
sent this matter because it was an injury done 
to Monsieur Mesnager s footman ; ' for/ 8ays he, 
' what are Monsieur Mesnager's footmen to him? 
but because it was done to his subjects. Now/ 
says he, 'let me tell you, it would look very odd 
for a subject of France to have a bloody nose^ 
and his sovereign not to take notice of it. He is 
obliged in honour to defend his people against 
hostilities; and if the Dutch will be so insolent to ft 
growned head, as in any wise to cuff or kick those 
who are under his protection, I think be is in the 
right to call them to an account for it' 

This distinction set the controversy upon a new 
foot; and seemed to be very well approved by most 
that heard it, until a little warm fellow, who had de' 
Glared himself a friend to the house of Austria, fell 
most unmercifully upon his Gallic majesty, as eo« 
couraging his subjects to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards screening them from the 
punishment that was due to their insolence. To 
which he added, that the French nation was so ad- 
dicted to grimace, that, if there was not a stop put 
to it at the general congress, there would be ncr 
walking the streets for them in a time of peace, 
^specially if they continued masters of the West 
Indies. The little man proceeded with a grea^ 
deal of warmth, declaring that, i£ the allies were of 
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his inind> he would oblige the French- king to bum 
his galleys, and tolerate the protestant religion in his 
dominipus^ before he would sheath his sword. Me 
concluded with calling Monsieur Mesnager an insig- 
Qificant prig. 

The dispute was now growing very warm, and 
me do^s not know where it would have ended, had 
not a young man of about one-and-twenty, who 
seems to have been brought up with an eye to the 
law^ taken the debate into his hand, and given it as 
liis opinion, that neither Count Rechteren nor Mon* 
neur Mesnager had behaved themselves right in this 
iffair. ' Count Rechteren,^ says he, ' should have 
aade affidavit that his servant had been aflronted^ 
md then Monsieur Mesnager would have done him 
ostice, by taking away their liveries from them, or 
ome other way that he might have thought the 
aost proper; for, let me tell you, if a man makes a 
(louth at me, I am not to knock the teeth out of it 
or his pains. Then again, as for Monsieur Mes- 
lager, upon his servants being beaten, why, he might 
ftve had his action of assault and battery. But 
s the case now stands, if you will have my opinion^ 
think they ought to bring it to referees/ 
I heard a great deal more of this* conference, but 
must confe.>s with little edification; for all I could 
mm at last trom these honest gentlemen was, that 
!ie matter in debate was of too high a nature for 
iich beads as theirs, or mine, to comprehend. 

O. 
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Fiorifem tit tfi opa ia2^6t4f omnta Hbant. 

U7CR. UL tl« 

As from the sweetest flower the laboring bee 

Extracts her precious sweats, 

CREECH. 

When I have published any single paper that fidlt 
in with the popular taste, and pleases more than 
ordinary, it always brings me in a great return of 
letters. My Tuesday's discourse, wherein I gave 
several admonitions to the fraternity of the hen^ 
pecked, has already produced me very many corre- 
spoiiJents ; the reason I cannot guess, unless it be, 
that sucii a discourse is of general use, and every 
married man's money. An honest tradesman, wlw 
dates his letter from Cheapside, sends me thanks ii| 
the name of a club, who, he tells me, meet as often 
as their wives will give them leave, and stay toge^ 
ther till they are sent for home. He informs me^ 
that my paper has administered great consolation to 
their whole club, and desires me to give some furn 
ther account of Socrates, and to acquaint them ill 
whose reign he lived, whether he was a citizen or a 
courtier, whether he buried Xantippe, with many 
other particulars : for that, by his sayings, he ap« 
pears to have been a very wise man, and a good 
Christian. Another, who writes himself Benjamin 
Bamboo, tells me that, being coupled with a shrew, 
he had endeavoured to tame her by such lawful 
pieans as those which I nientioned in my last Tues-^ 
da^'^s paper, and that in hi< wrath he had often gone 
fuiiher than Brae on alvays allows in those cases; 
but that for the fut^r^\\e'wa»ic^^\\^^v*i\i^'«>x.V\kA 
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ft man of temper and learning, and consider her only 
us oae who lives in his house to teach him philoso« 
phy. Tom Dapperwit says, that he agrees with 
me in that whole discourse, excepting only the last 
sentence, where I affirm the married state to be 
either a heaven or a hell. Tom has been at the 
charge of a penny upon this occasion to tell me^ 
that by his experience it is neither one nor the 
ether, but rather that middle kind of state, com- 
monly known by the name of purgatory. 

The fair sex have likewise obliged me with their 
reflexions upon the same discourse. A lady, who 
calls herself Euterpe, and seems a woman of letters^ 
9sks me whether I am for establishing the Salic law 
in every family, and why it is not fit that a woman 
who has discretion and learning should sit at the 
lielm, when the husband is weak and illiterate? 
Another, of a quite contrary character, subscribes 
herself Xantippe, and tells me that she follows the 
example of her namesake ; for being married to a 
bookish man, who has no knowledge of the worlds 
9he is forced to take their affairs into her own hand^ 
$aid to spirit him up now and then, that he may not 
grow musty, and unfit for conversation. 

After this abridgment of some letters which are 
^me to my hands upon this occasioi^ I shall publisl^ 
one of them at large, 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have given us a lively picture of 
that kind of husband who comes under the denomi•^ 
nation of the hen-pecked ; but I do not remember 
that you have ever touched upon one that is quite 
of the different character, ai^d who, in several 
places of England, goes by the name of " a cot- 
queen." I have the misfortune to be joined for life 
with oQ€ of this character, wUo *\u it^Va^ \& \s3ka\<i % 
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Mroman than I am. He was bred up under the 
tuition of a tender mother^ till she had made him as 
good a housewife as herself. He could preserve 
apricots, and make jellies, before he had been two 
years out of the nursery. He was never sufiered to 
go abroad, for fear of catching cold; when he 
should have been hunting down a buck, he was bv 
bis mother's side learning how to season it, or put it 
in crust ; and was making paper boats with his sis- 
ters, at an age when other young gentlemen art 
crossing the seas, or travelling into foreign coon- 
tries. He has the whitest hand you ever saw 
in your life, and raises paste better than any 
woman in England. These qualifications make him 
a sad husband.''' He is perpetually in the kitchen, 
and has a thousand squabbles with the cook-maid* 
He is better acquainted with the milk-score than his 
steward's accounts. I fret to death when 1 hear him 
find fault with a dish that is not dressed to his liking 
and instructing his friends that dine with him in the 
best pickle for a walnut, or sauce for an haunch of 
venison. With all this he is a very good-natured 
husband, and never fell out with me in his life but 
once, upon the over-roasting of a dish of wild fowl 
At the same time I must own, 1 would rather he 
was a man of a rough temper, and would treat me 
harshly sometimes, than of such an effeminate busy 
nature, in a province that does not belong to him. 
Since you have given us the character of a wife who 
\Veai*s the breeches, pray say somewhat of a husband 
that wears the petticoat. Why should not a female 
character be as ridiculous in a man, as a male cha« 
racter in one of our sex ? 

O. I am, &c.* 
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Nee deut intenit, nisi dignus vindice nodu$ 
Inciderit 

HOR. Art Pdct. ver. I9I . 

Never presume to make a god appear. 
But for a business worthy of a god. 

ROSCOMMON* 

^B cannot be guilty of a greater act of unchari- 
ableness than to interpret the aillictions which be- 
iU our neighbours as punishments and judgments, 
t aggravates the evil to him who suflers, when he 
x>ks upon himself as the mark of divine vengeance, 
nd abates the compassion of those towards him 
rho regard him in so dreadful a light. This hu- 
lour, of turning every misfortune into a judgment, 
iroceeds from wrong notions of religion, which in 
ts own nature produces good- will towards men, 
nd puts the mildest construction upon every acci- 
lent that befalls them. In this case, therefore, it is 
lot religion that sours a man's temper, but it is his 
emper that sours his religion. People of gloomy 
incheerful imaginations, or of envious malignant 
empers, whatever kind of life they are engaged in, 
vill discover their natural tincture of mind in all 
heir thoughts, words, and actions. As the finest 
?ines have often the taste of the soil, so even the . 
Qost religious thoughts often draw something that 
s particular, from the constitution of the mind in 
vhich they arise. When folly or superstition strike 
n with this natural depravity of temper, it is not in 
he power^ even S)i religioii \tse\t, \.<i ^\^^x\^ '^V. 
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character of the person who is possessed with it frooi 
appearing highly absurd and ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall con- 
ceal under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest dis- 
coverer of judgments that I have met with. Sba 
can tell you what sin it was that set such a man'i 
house on lire, or blew down his bams. Talk to her 
of an unfortunate young lady that lost |bcr beaaty by 
the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh, and tells yoii» 
that when she had a fine face she was always look- 
ing on it in her glass. Tell her of a piece of good 
fortune that has befallen one of her acquaintance, 
and she wishes it may prosper with her, but her nw^- 
ther used one of her nieces very barbarously. Her 
usual remarks turn upon people who hsul greit 
estates, but never enjoyed them by reason of somt 
flaw in their own or their father's behaviour. She 
can give you the reason why such an one died child- 
less ; why such an one was cut off in the flower of 
her youth ; why such an one viras unhappy in hef 
marriage ; why one broke his leg on such a par- 
ticular spot of ground ; and why another was killed 
wifti a back-sword, rather than with any other kind 
of weapon. She has a crime for every misfbrtmie 
that can befall any of her acquaintance ; and when 
she he-drs of a robbery that has been made, or n 
murder that has been committed, enlarges more on 
the guilt of the suftering person, than on that of the 
thief, or assassin. In short, she is so good a Chris* 
tian, that whatever happens to herself is a trial, 
and whatever happens to her neighbours is a judg* 
meat. 

The very description of this folly, in ordinary life, 

is sufficient to expose it ; but, when it appears in a 

pomp and dignity of style, it is very apt to amost 

and terrify the mind of the reader. Herodotus and 

flutarch very often ap^Vy lYy&tx 'Yi<i^ccL^so&& «k vcsa^Qt^ 
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tincntly aa tbe old woman I have before nfenf ioned, 
thouffh their manner of relating them makes the foDy 
itself appear venerable. Indeed most historian)), as 
well Christian as pagan, have fallen into this idle su- 
perttition« and spoken of ill success, unforeseen dis« 
asters* and terrible events, as if they had been lei 
Into the secrets of Providence, and made acquainted 
with that private conduct by which the world is 
soveroed. One would think several of Our own 
historians in particular had many revelations of this 
kind made to them. Our old English monks seldom 
let any of their kin^s depart in peace, who had en* 
deavoured to diminish the power or wealth of which 
the ecclesiastics were in those times possessed^ 
William the Conqueror's race generally found their 
jodffments in the New Forest, wliere their father 
bad pulled down churches and monasteries. In 
■hort, read one of the chronicles written by an author 
of this frame of mind, and you would think yoa 
were reading an history of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, where the historians were actually inspired^ 
and where, by a particular scheme of Providence, 
the kings were distinguished by judgments, or bles* 
tings, according as they promoted idolatry, or th^ 
worship of the true God. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judging* 
upon misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable 
in regard to the person on whom they fall, but very 
presumptuous in regard to him who is supposed to 
inflict them. It is a strong arsruuieiit for a state of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world virtuous per«- 
tona are very often unfortunate, and vicious persons 
prosperous; which is wholly repugnant to the uature* 
of a Being who appears infinitely wise and good in 
all his works, unless we may suppose that such a 
promiscuous and undistinguishing distribution oC 
g€g>d Bad Qfil which was aeceasaTy {qt cvct^vw^^^iaL 
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the designs of Providence in this lifes will be rectified; 
and made amends for, in another. We are not 
therefore to expect that fire should fall from heaTen 
in the ordinary course of Providence; nor, when we 
see triumphant guilt or depressed virtue in particular 
persons, that Omnipotence will make bare his holy 
arm in the defence of one, or punishment of tha 
other. It is sufficient that there is a day set apart for 
the hearing and requiting of both, acc*prding to their 
I'espective merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to any 
particular crimes, may appear from several con- 
siderations. I shall only mention two. First, that, 
generally speaking, there is no calamity or afilictioo, 
which is supposed to have happened as a judgment 
to a vicious man, which does not sometimes happea 
to men of approved religion and virtue. When IKft- 
goras the atheist was on board one of the Athenian 
ships, there arose a \ery violent tempest : upon 
which, the mariners told him, that it was a just judgi' 
ment upon them for having taken so impious a man 
on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon the 
rest of the ships that were in the same distress, and 
asked them whether or no Diagoras was oq board 
every vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in 
the same calamities, and subject to the same acci- 
dents: and, when we see any one of the speciei 
under any particular oppression, we should look 
upon it as arising from the common lot of human 
nature, rather than from the guilt of the person who 
Suiiers. 

Auuther consideration, that may check our pre- 
sumption in polling such a construction upon a mis- 
fortune, is this, that it is impossible for us to know 
what are calamities and what are blessings. How 
many accidents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity of the per- 
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was to whose lot they have fallen ! How many dis- 
ippointments have, in their consequences, saved a 
tnan from ruin ! If we could look into the ejects of 
every thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
t>oldly upon blessings and judgments ^ but for a man 
tp eive his opinion of what he sees but in part, and 
in its beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece of rash- 
ness and folly. The story of Biton and Clitobus, 
irhieh was in great reputation among the heathens 
[for we see it quoted by all' the ancient authors, 
both Greek and Latin, who have written upon the 
immortality' of the soul), may teach us a caution in 
ills matter. These two brothers, . being the sons of 
I lady who was priestess to Juno, drew their mo- 
Jicr's chariot to the temple at the time of a great 
lolemnity, the persons being absent who, by their 
>ffice, were to have dra^ii her chariot on that occa- 
lion. The mother was so transported with this in- 
tance of filial duty, that she petitioned her goddess 
o bestow upon them the greatest gifb that could be 
jiven to men ; upon which they were both cast into 
i deep sleep, and the next morning found dead in 
the temple. This was such an event as would have 
been construed into a judgment, had it happened to 
jhe t^o brothers after an act of disobedience, and 
pirould doubtless have been represented as such by 
my ancient historian who had given us an account 
rf it O. 
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Jfifne emqHom tam tUHm clarum ingenhtm ett, ut p(mU emUT' 

gere ; niti ilH materia, tecatio, fautor ttiam, conumendatarfii 

€ontinga$» 

PUH. BpM. 

Nar bts any one to bnght a genini as to become illufitnon 
instaiitaneoualy* unlos it fortunately meets with ogcsm 
aiid employment* with patronage too» and commendation. 

' Mr. spectator, 

' Op all the young fellows who are in their 
progress through any profession, none seem to have 
so good a title to the protection of the men of emi- 
nence in it, as the modest man ; not so much because 
his modesty is a certain indication of his merit, as 
because it is a certain obstacle to the producing of 
it Now, as of all professions this virtue is thought 
to be more particularly unnecessary in that of the 
law than in any other, I shall only apply myself to 
the relief of such who follow this profession wiih 
this disadvantage. What aggravates the matter ii^ 
that those persons who, the better to prepare them* 
selves for this study, have made some progress in 
others, have, by addicting themselves to letters, in- 
creased their natural modesty, and consequently 
heightened the obstruction to this sort of preferment; 
so that every one of these may emphatically be said 
to be such a one as ** laboureth and taketh pains, 
and is still the more behind.'^ It may be a matter 
worth discussing, then, why that, which made a 
youth so amiable to the ancients, should make him 
appear so ridiculous to the moderns? and why, in 
our d'dys, there shouUi V>^ nft^»(;\t ^aoi^ «^«Qk ^^^xnh*. 
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ion of young beginners, instead ef that protection 
rhich was the pride of theirs ? In the professioa 
[K>ken of it is obvious, to every one whose attend- 
nce is required at Westminster-hall^ with what 
ifficulty a youth of any modesty has been permitted 
> make an observation, that could in no wise detract 
nun the merit of his elders^ and is absolutely neces- 
iry for the advancing his own. I have often seen 
Be of these not only molested in his utterance of 
>naething very pertinent^ but even plundered of his 
aestion, and by a strong sergeant shouldered out of 
is rank, which he has recovered with much diffi* 
nlty and confusion. Now, as great part of the bu* 
Hess of this profession might be dispatched by ojm 
iaJt perhs^M 

•* Ahat virtutc diserii 

McuaUe, nee teU qvMUum CmueUku Auiiu/^ 

HOK. An Poet. 37«« 



-wants Messala's powerful eloqueuce. 



And u less read than deep Caoseliins," 

BOSCOMMOK. 

o T cannot conceive the injustice done to the pub^ 
ic, if the men of reputation in this calling would in* 
roduce such of the young ones into business, whose 
ipplication to this study will let them into the se« 
;rets of it, as much as their modesty will hinder 
hem from the practice : I say, it would be laying 
m everlasting obligation upon a young maa, to be 
ntroduced at first only as a mute, till by this counte- 
moice, and a resolution to support the good opinion 
simceived of him in his betters, his complexion shall 
)e so well settled, that the litigious of this island may 
ye secure of his obstreperous aid. If I might be in- 
iulged to speak in the style of a lawyer, I would say, 
iiat any one about thirty years of age might make a 
Vfttuaou iaoti<m to the court witk «A m\vv^ i^i^^^tttf^fe 

02 
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and propriety as the most aged advocates in the 
hall. 

* I cannot advance the merit of modesty by an 
argument of my own so powerfully as by inquiring 
into the sentiments the greatest among the ancients 
of different ages entertained upon this virtue. If 
we go back to the days of Solomon^ we shall find 
favour a necessary consequence to a shame-faced 
man. Pliny, the greatest lawyer and most elegant 
writer of the age he lived in, in several of his epis- 
tles is very solicitous in recommending to the public 
some young men of his own profession, and very 
often undertakes to become an advocate, upon con- 
dition that some one of these his favourites might be 
joined with him, in order to produce the merit of 
such, whose modesty otherwise would have sup- 
pressed it. It may seem very marvellous to a saucy 
modern, that multum sanguinis, snultum verecundiw, 
tttullwn sollicitiidinis in ore; to have the " face first 
full of blood, then the countenance dashed with mo- 
desty, and then the whole aspect as of one dying 
with fear, when a man begins to speak ;" should be 
esteemed by Pliny the necessary qualitications of ^ 
fine speaker Shakspeare also has expressed himself 
in the same favourable strain of modesty, when he 
«ays. 



« 



-In the modesty of fearful duty 



I read as much as froiu ibe rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence ■ * * 

' Now, since these authors have professed them- 
selves for the modest man, even in the utmost con- 
fusions of speech and countenance, why should an 
intrepid utterance and a resolute vociferation thunder 
so successfully in our courts of justice ? And why 
should that confidence of speech and behaviour, 
wbicji ^seemi to acknow\e<i^<& w.^ ^»:^xv(s« <^ssd^\s4 
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d«fy all contradiction, pt^vail over that deference 
and resignation with which the modest pian im- 
plores that favourable opinion which the other seems 
to command ? 

' As the case at present stands, the best conso- 
lation that I can administer, to those who cannot get 
into that stroke of business (as the phrase is) which 
they deserve, is to reckon every particular acqui-i^ 
sition of knowledge in this study as a real increase of 
their fortune; and fully to believe^ that one day this 
imaginary gain will certainly be made out, by one 
more substantial. I wish you would talk to us a little 
on this head ; you will oblige, 

Sir> 
Your humble servant' 

The author of this letter is certainly a man of good 
sense; but I am perhaps particular in my opinion on 
this occasion : for I have observed that, under the no- 
tion of modesty, men have indulged themselves in a 
spiritless sheepishness^ and been for ever lost to them- 
selves, their families, their friends, and their country,*^ 
When a man has taken care to pretend to nothing 
but what he may justly aim at, and can execute as 
well as any other, without injustice to any other; it 
is ever want of breeding, or courage, to be brow- 
beaten, or elbowed out of his honest ambition. I 
have said often, modesty must be an act of the will» 
and yet it always implies self-denial : for, it a man 
has an ardent desire to do what is laudable for him 
to perform, and from an unmanly bashtulness shrinks 
away, and lets his merit languish in silence, he ought 
sot to be angry at the world that a more unskilful 
actor succeeds in his part, because he has not contir 
dence to come upon the stage liimself. The geiie- 
rosit3' my correspondent meut\<n»s ^^{ P\\\\n ^i'^wwj.x. 
be enough applauded. To cl[vev\i^ \)ci^ «\\i:«\v ^^ 

o3 
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merit, and hasten its maturity, was a work worthy a 
noble Roman, and a liberal scholar. That concern 
which is described in the letter, is to all the world the 
greatest charm imaginable : but then the modest man 
must proceed, and show a latent resolution in him- 
self; for the* admiration of modesty arises from the 
manifestation of his merit. I must confess we live 
in an age wherein a few empty blusterers carry 
away the praise of speaking, while a crowd of fel- 
lows overstocked with knowledge are run down by 
them : I say overstocked, because they certainly are 
80, as to their service of mankind, if nrom their very 
store they raise to themselves ideas of respect, and 
greatness of the occasion, and I know not what, 
to disable themselves from explaining their thoughts. 
I must confess, when I have seen Charles Frankair 
rise up with a commanding mien, and torrent of 
handsome words, talk a mile off the purpose, and 
drive down twenty bashful boobies of ten times his 
•ense, who at the same time were envying his impu* 
dence, and despising his understanding, it has beem 
matter of great mirth to me ; but it soon ended in t 
secret lamentation, that the fountains of every thinir 

E raise-worthy in these realms, the universities, should 
e so muddled with a false sense of this virtue, as 
to^produce men capable of bein^ so abused. I will 
be bold to say, that it is a ridiculous education 
which does not qualify a man to make his best 
f^ppearance before the greatest man, and the finest 
woman, to whom he can address himself. Were 
this judiciously corrected in the nurseries of learn* 
ing, pert coxcombs would know their distance : but 
we must bear with this false modesty in our young 
nobility and gentry, till they cease at Oxford ana 
Cambridge to grow dumb in the study of eloquence. 

4« 
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Ktf^l tamjimmm ett, ctd periculum non sit etiam ab itmtdii^, 

QUIN.CURT.l.iU«c.t. 

The ftioBgeirt things sre not so well established as to be out of 

danger fmm the weakest. 

' MM, SPECTATOR, 

' My Lord riarendon has observad, ^at 
few men have done more harm than those vvh^ 
have been thought to be able to do least; and 
there cannot be a greater error, than to believe (t 
man, whom we see qualified with too mean parta 
to do good, to be therefore incapable of doing ouct. 
There is a supply of malice, of pride, of industryj ' 
uid even of lolly, in the weakest, when he sets his 
beart upon it, that makes a strange progress in 
nischief. What may seem to the reader the greatest 
paradox in the reflexion of the historian is, I sup<« 
pose, that folly, which is generally thought inca* 
pable of contriving or executing any design, should 
oe so formidable to those whom it exerts itself to 
molest. But this will appear very plain, if we re-> 
member that Solomon says, ^' It is a sport to j fool 
to do mischief;'' and that he might the m e em- 

Ehatically express the calamitous circumstances of 
im who falls under the displeasure of this wanton 
person, the same author adds further, that '* A 
atcme is heavy, and the sand weighty, but a fool's 
wrath is heavier than them both.' It is impossible 
to suppress my own illustration upon this matte -, 
which is, that as the man of sagacity bestirs himself 
to distress his enemy by methods )^Tob^\i\<i "axA x^^. 
ducibh to reason, so the same re^Qia V\\\ l^tv^V] 
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hts enemy to elude these his regular efforts; bat 
your fool projects, acts, and concludes, with such' 
notable inconsistency, that no regular course of 
thought can evade of counterplot his prodigious 
machinations. My frontispiece, I believe, may be 
extended to impl}% that several of our misfortuiia 
arise from things, as well as persons, that seem of 
very little consequence. Into what tragical extra- 
vagancies does ;S?hakspeare hurry Othello, upon the 
loss of an handkerchief only ! And what barbarities 
does Desdemona suffer, from a slight inadvertency 
in regard to this fatal trifle ! If the schemes of all 
enterprising spirits were to be carefully examined, 
some intervening accident, not considerable enough 
to occasion any debate upon, or give them any ap- 
prehension of ill consequence from it, will be found 
to be the occasion of their ill success, rather than 
any error in points of moment and diificulty, which 
naturally engaged their maturest deliberation;*. If 
you go to the levee of any great man, you will ob- 
serve him exceeding gracious to several very insig- 
nificant fellows; and upon this maxim, that the 
neglect of any person must arise from the mean opi- 
nion you have of his capacity to do you any service 
or prejudice; and that this calling his sufficiency in 
question must give him inclination, and where this 
is there never wants strength, or opportunity, to 
annoy you. There is nobody so weak of invention, 
that cannot aggravate, or make some little stories 
to villify his enemy; there are very few but have 
good inclinations to hear them; and it is infinite 
pleasure to the majority of mankind to level a per- 
son superior to his neighbours. Besides, in all 
matter of controversy, that party which has the 
£^reatest abilities labours under this prejudice, that 
lie will certainly be sv\\i\)vi%et\, \i^^w -^cc^Nuatof his 
abi/ities, to have doue ?vu wya^^^* Ns\w<i\!w ^^xXjrj.'^'^V^ 
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has received one. It would be tedious to enumerate 
the strokes that nations and particular friends have 
suiiered, from persons very contemptible. 

' I think Henry IV. ot France, so formidable to 
his neighbours, could no more be secured against . 
the resolute villauiy of Ravillac, than Villiers duke 
of Buckiiighani could be against that of Felton. And 
there is no incensed person so destitute, but can pro- 
vide himself with a knife or a pistol, if he fnids sto- 
mach to apply them. That things and persons of no 
moment should give such powerful revolutions to the 
progress of those of the greatest, seems a provi- 
dential disposition to balHe and abate the pride of 
human sufficiency; as also to engage the humanity 
and benevolence of superiors to all below them, by 
letting them into this secret, that the stronger de- 
pends upon the weaker. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant/ 

• DEAB SlU, Temple, Paper-buildings. 

' I RECEIVED a letter from you some time 
ago, which I should have answered sooner, had you 
informed me in yours to what part of this island I 
might Tiave directed my impertinence; but, having 
been let into the knowledge of that matter, this 
handsome excuse is no longer ^er>'iceable. My 
neighbour Pretty man shall be the subject of this 
letter; who, falling in with the Spectator's doctrine 
concerning the month of May, began from that 
season to dedicate himself to the service of the fair, 
in the following manner. I observed at the beginr 
ning of the month he bought him a new night-gown, 
either side to be worn outwards, both equally gor- 
geous and attractive ; but till the end of the month 
1 did not enter so fully into the knowledge of UU 
cQutrivmce, as the use of Ux*dt gstxui^eux* Va& %Yfiis:& 
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suggested to me. Now you must know^ that all 
new clothes raise and warm the wearer's imagina- 
tion into a conceit of his being a much finer gentle- 
man than he was before, banishing all sobriety and 
reflexion, and giving him up to gallantry and amour. 
Inflamed therefore with this way of thinking, and 
full of the spirit of the month of May^ did thii 
merciless youth resolve upon the business of capti- 
vating. At first he confined himself to his room, 
only now and then appearing at his window, in fail 
night-gown, and practising that easy posture which 
expresses the very top and dignity of ianguishment 
It was pleasant to see him diversify his loveliness, 
sometimes obliging the passengers only with a side- 
face, with a book in his hand ; sometimes being so 
generous as to expose the whole in the fulness of its 
beauty ; at other times, by a judicious throwing 
back his periwig, he would throw in his ears. You 
know he is that sort of person which the mob call a 
handsome jolly man; which appearance cannot miss 
of captives in this part of the town. Being em- 
boldened by daily success, he leaves his room with 
a resolution to extend his conquests; and I have 
apprehended him in his night-gown smiting in all 
parts of this neighbourhood. 

' This I, being of an amorous complexion, saw 
with indignation, and had thoughts of purchasing 
a wig in these parts ; into which, being at a greater 
distance from the earth, I might have thrown a 
very liberal mixture of white horse-hair, which 
would make a fairer, and consequently a handsomer 
appearance, while my situation would secure me 
against any discoveries. But the passion of the 
handsome gentleman seems to be so fixed to that 
part of the building, that it must b^ extremely dif- 
ncuh to divert it to mme\ «o that I am i*esolved to 
Mtaad boldly ia tha conaig^axvoa^ m^ ^'wo^^^^v^a^ 
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and prepare 1116 an immense black wfg of the same 
sort of structure with that of my rival. Now> 
though by this I shall not, periiaps, lessen the num« 
ber of the admirers of his complexion, I shall have 
a fair chance to divide the passengers by the irre« 
sistible force of mine. 

' I expect sudden dispatches from you, with ad- 
vice of the femily you are in now, how to deport 
myself upon this so delicate a conjuncture; with 
some comfortable resolutions in favour of the hand* 
wome black man against the handsome fair one. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant.' 

C. 

N. B. He who writ this is a black man, two pair 
of stairs ; the gentleman of whom he writes is fair^ 
and one pair of stairs. 

^ MK. iPECTATOB, 

' I ONLY say, that it b impossible for me 
(b say how much I am 

Yours, 

Robin Shorter* 

' P. S. I shall think it is a littie hard, if you dd 
tto4 take as much notice of this epistle, as you have 
ef the ingenious Mr. Short's. I am not afraid of 
letting the world see which is the deeper man of 
the two.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London, Septeo^er 15. 

Whereas a young woman on horseback, in an 
equestrian habit, on the 15th instant in tlu&e^«&f* 
wg^ met the Spectator within «l wiW ifidk % ^^o^ 
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©f this town, ' and, flying in the fece of ju8ti< 
pulled ofF her hat, in which there was a teath< 
with the mien ^nd air of a young officer, saying 
the same time, * Your servant, Mr. Spec,' or woi 
to that purpose ; this is to give notice, that if a 
person can discover the name and place of abc 
of the said oflender, so as she can be brought 
justice, the informant shall have all fitting encc 



ragement. 



T 
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Atidire ext opera pretium, procedure recte 

Qui moechis non cuUis 

HOR. I S^.U,SI 

All you who think the city ne'er can tlirive 
Till cv'ry cuckold luaker's flead alive. 

Attend 

POPI. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* There are very many of my acquat 
ance followers of Socrates, with more particd 
regard to that part of his philosophy which 
among ourselves call his domestics; under wh 
denomination, or title, we include all the conja 
joys, and sutferings. We have indeed with v< 
great pleasure observed the honour you do 
whole fraternity of the hen-pecked in placing t 
illustrious man at our head, and it does in an 
great measure baffle iVie raWUx-^ o^ ^^rt rogues, f 
have no advantage above xxa, Wx. vjv x)ms&.\!c«^ 
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single. Bnt» ^hen you look about into the crowd 
of mankind^ you will find the fair sex reigns with 
greater tyranny over lovers than husbands. You 
shall hardly meet one in a thousand who is wholly 
exempt from their dominion^ and those that are so 
are capable of no tasle of life, and breathe and walk 
about the earth as insignificants. But 1 am going 
to desire your further favour of our harmless brother- 
hood, and hope you will show in a true light the 
unmarried hen-pecked, as well as you have done 
justice to us, who submit to the conduct of our 
Avives. I am very particularly acquainted with one 
who is under entire submission to a kind girl, as he 
calls her; and though he knows I have been witness 
botli to the ill usage he has received from her, and 
his inability to resist her tyranny, he still pretends 
to make a jest of me for a little more than ordinary 
obsequiousness to my spouse. No longer than 
Tues<lay last he took me with him to visit his 
xnistress; and having, it seems, been a little in 
disgrace before, thought by bringing me with him 
she would constrain herseU^ and insensibly fall into 
general discourse with him ; and so he might break 
the ice, and save himself all the ordinarv com* 
punctions and mortifications she used to make him 
KufFer before she would be recpnciled, after any 
act of rebellion on his part. When we came into 
|,he room, we were received with the utmost cold» 
jiess; and when he presented me as Mr. Such-a-one, 
Jiis very good friend, she just had patience to suffer 
my salutation; but when he himself, with a very 
^ay air, ofiered to follow me, she gave him a thun- 
dering box on the ear, called him a pitiful poor- 
spirited wretch — how durst he see her face? His 
wig and hat fell on different parts of the floor. She 
seized the wig too soon lor him to recover it, and, 
kicking it down stairs^ threw het^Xi mv^ ^Xl ^Y^ 
VOL, xnt, » 
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Mte room, pulling the door after her by force, diat 
you would have thought the hinges would have 
given way. We went down, you must think, 
with m> very good countenances ; and, as we were 
driving home together, he confessed to me, that 
her anger was thus highly raised, because he did 
not think fit to fight a gentleman who had said she 
was what she was : " but,'' says he, '' a kind leUicr 
or two, or fifty pieces, will put her in humour 
again/' I asked him why he did not part with 
her: he answered, he loved her with all the ten- 
derness imaginable, and she had too many chanm 
to be abandoned for a little quickness of spirit 
Thus does this illegitimate hen-pecker overlook the 
hussy's having no regard to his very life and fam^ 
in putting him upon an infamous dispute about her 
reputation : yet has he the confidence to laugh at 
me, because 1 obey my poor dear in keeping out 
of harm's way, and not staying too late from mj 
own family, to pass through the hazards of a tovrm 
full of ranters and debauchees. You that are a 
philosopher, should urge in our behalf, that, when 
we bear with a froward woman, our patience is 
preserved, in consideration that a breach with her 
might be a dishonour to children who are descended 
from us, and whose concern makes us tolerate a 
thousand frailties, for fear they should redound dis* 
honour upon the innocent. This and the like cir- 
cumstances, which carry with them the most valu- 
able regards of human life, may be mentioned for 
our long suffering; but in the case of gallants, thej 
•wallow ill usage from one to whom they have n» 
obligation, but from a base passion, which it is 
mean to indulge, and which it would be glorious 
to overcome. 

' These sort of fellows are very numerous, and 
$ome iiave been conspicuousVy svxc;)!* Vxx^^mv ^iu&s^ 
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nay, they have carried on the jest in the very article 
of death, and, to the diminution of the wealth and 
happiness of their families, in bar of those honour- 
ably near to them, have left immense wealth to 
their paramours. What is this but being a cully in 
the grave! Sure this is being hen-pecked with a 
Tengeance! But, without dwelling upon these less 
frequent instances of eminent cullyism, what is there 
80 common as to hear a fellow curse his fate that he 
cannot get rid of a passion to a jilt, and quote a half 
line out of a miscellany poem to .prove his weakness 
is natural ? If they will go on thus, I have nothing 
to say to it; but then let them not pretend to be 
free all this while, and laugh at us poor married 
patients. 

' I have known one wench in this town carry a 
haughty dominion over her lovers so well, that she 
has at the same time been kept by a sea-captain in 
the Straits, a merchant in the city, a country gen- 
tleman in Hampshire, and had all her correspon- 
dences managed by one whom she kept for her own 
uses. This happy man (as the phrase is) used to 
write very punctually, every post, letters for thb- 
mistress to transcribe. He would sit in his night- 
gown and slippers, and be as grave giving an 
account, only changing names, that there was 
nothing in those idle reports they had heard of 
such a scoundrel as one of the other lovers was; 
and how could he think she could condescend so 
low, after such a fine gentleman as each of them ? 
For the same epistle said the same thing to, and of, 
every one of them. And so Mr. Secretary and his 
lady went to bed with great order. 

' To be short, Mr. Spectator, we husbands shall 
never make the figure we ought in the imaginations 
of young men growing up in the wovid> ^^e«^^ '^^'^ 
emn briag it about that a man o? X\\fc Vwi\x^^\^^ 

V 2 
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as infamous ft character as a woman of the town. 
But, of all that I have met with in my time, com- 
mend me to Betty Duall : she is the wife of a sailor, 
and the kept mistress of a man of quality ; shedwelb 
with the latter during the seafaring of the former. 
The husband asks no questions, sees his apartments 
furnished with riches not his, when he comes into 
port, and the lover is as joyful as a man arrived at 
his haven, when the other puts to sea. Betty is the 
most eminently victorious of any of her sex, and 
ought to stand recorded the only woman of the age 
in which she lives, who has possessed at the same 
time two abused, and two contented * 

T. 
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/lim prostrata sopore 
Vrget membra quies, ct mens sin^i^nidere ludit, 

PETR. 

While sleep oppresses the tir'ti limbs, the mind 
Piaj's witiioiit weight, and wantons unconfin^cL 

I 

Though there ai*e many authors who have written 
on dreams, they have generally considered them 
only as revelations of what has already happened in 
distant parts of the world, or as presages of what is 
to happen in future periods of time. 

1 shall conKider this subject in another light, as 
dreams may give us s(ime idea of the great excel- 
lency of a human soul, and some intimations of its 
independency ou matter. 

In the iirst piace^ our dreams are great instances 
of that activity whicVi is vvalux'A\A^ \)^\!^»mkasi>^^ 
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which 19 not in the power of .sleep to deaden of 
e. When the man appears to be tired and worn 
with the labours of the day* this active part in 
x>aiposition is still busied and unwearied. When 
organs of sense want their due repose and ne- 
ary reparations, and the body is no longer able 
:eep pace with that spiritual substance to which 
( united, the soul exerts herself in her several 
ItieSj and continues in action until her partner 
gain qualified to bear her company. In this 
; dreams look like the relaxations and amusements 
be soul, when she is disencumbered of her ma« 
le, her sports, and recreations, when she has- 
her charge asleep. 
[1 the second place, dreams are an instance of 

agility and perfection which is natural to the 
ilties of the mind, when they are disengaged 
a the body. The soul is clogged and retarded in 
operations, when she acts in conjunction with a 
ipanion that is so heavy and unwieldy in its 
ion. But in dreams it is wonderful to observe 
1 what a-sprightliness and alacrity she exerts her- 
The flow of speech make unpremeditated ha« 
s;ues, or converse readily in languages that they 

but little acquainted with. The grave abound 

>leasantries, tl>e dull in repartees and points of 

There is not a more painful action of the mind 

n invention; yet in dreams it works with that 

3 and activity that we are not sensible of, when 

faculty is employed. For instance, I believe 
ry one, some time or other, dreams that he is 
iin<i; papers, books, or letters; in which case the 
ention prompts so readily, that the mind is im* 
ed upon, and mistakes its own suggestions for the 
ipositlons of another. * 

shall, under this head, quote a ^a.ssa^<& out ol 
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the Religio Medici *, in which the ingeniout a 
gives an account of himself in his dreaming ai 
waking thoughts. ' We are somewhat more 
ourselves in our sleeps> and the slumber of the 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It i 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; an 
waking conceptions do not match the fancies o 
sleeps. At my nativity my ascendant was the fi 
sign of Scorpius : I was bom in the planetary 
of Saturn^ and I think I have a piece of that 1 
planet in me. I am no way facetious^ nor dis 
for the mirth and galliardize of company ; 3 
one dream I can compose a whole comedy, h 
the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh n 
awake at the conceits thereof. Were my mc 
as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I ' 
never study but in my dreams ; and this tim< 
would 1 choose for my devotions; but our g 
memories have then so little hold of oui 
stracted understandings, that they forget the 
and can only relate to our awaked souls a 
fused and broken tale of that that has p 
Thus it is observed that men sometimes, 
the hour of their departure, do speak and i 
above themselves; for then the soul, beginn 
be freed from the ligaments of the body, beg 
reason like herself, and to discourse in a 
above mortality.' 

We may likewise observe, in the third place 
the passions afiect the mind with greater sti 
when we are asleep than when we are awake, 
and sorrow give us more vigorous sensations o 
pr pleasure at this time than any other. Dc 
likewise, as the excellent author above meni 
hi^ hinted, is in a very particular manner heigt 
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ind inflamed, when it rises in the soul at k time that 
the body is thus laid at rest. Every man's experi- 
WDce will inform him in this matter, though it is yery 
probable that this may happen differently in different 
constitutions; I shall conclude this head with the 
two following problems, which I shall leave to the 
iolution of my reader. Supposing a man alwayg 
)appy in his dreams, and miserable in his waking 
thoughts, and that his life was equally divided be-' 
ftween them ; whether would he be more happy or 
miserable ? Were a man a king in his dreams, and 
% beggar awake,- and dreamt as consequentially^ 
imd in as continued unbroken schemes, as he thinks 
when awake ; whether would he be in reality a king 
or beggar; or, rather, whether he would not be 
both? 

There is another circumstance, which methinks 
gives us a very high idea of the nature of the soul^ 
in regard to what passes in dreams: I mean that 
innumerable multitude and variety of ideas which 
then arise in her. Were that active and watchful 
being only conscious of her own existence at such 
H time, what a painful solitude would our hours of 
^leep be ! Were the soul sensible of her being alone 
in her sleeping moments, after the same manner that 
she is sensible of it while awake, the time would 
}iang very he^vy on her, as it often actually does when 
^he dreams ths^t she is in such a solitude. 



Semper^e relinqui 



Sola tibi, semper Utngam incamUata videtwr 

Ire via n * 

yiRG, ^. IT. 468; 

• f She seems alone 

To wander in her sleep through ways unknown, 

Guidcless and dark.' 

PIlYDElf. 

But this observation I only make b^ tba ^vj^ 
What I would h^re remark^ \a t]|[^X ^«^t^^^»S.^^sw««. 



ri 

\ 
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in the soul, of producing her own company tm then- 
occasions. She converses with numberless beings 
of her own creation, and is transported into tenp 
thousand scenes of her own raising. She is herself 
the theatre, the actor, and the beholder. This pots 
me in mind of a saying which I am infinitely pleased 
with, and which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, that 
all men whilst they are awake are in one commcm 
world ; but that each of them, when he is asleep, is 
in a world of his own. The waking man is coiw 
versant in the world of nature : when he sleeps he 
retires to a private world that is particular to himself^ 
There seems something in this consideration that 
intimates to us natural grandeur and perfecticHi in 
the soul, which is rather to be admired than ex- 
plained. 

I must not omit that argument for the excellency 
of the soul which i have seen quoted out of Ter-* 
tullian, namely its power of divining in dreams. 
That several such divinations have been made, none 
can question, who believes the holy writings, or 
who has but the least degree of a common historical 
faith ; there being innumerable instances of this na- 
ture in several authors, both ancient and modeni» 
sacred and prophaae. Whether such dark presages, 
such visions of the night, proceed from any lateaJ 
power in the soul, during this her state of abstrac- 
tion, or from any communication with tlie Supreiits 
Being, or from any operation of subordinate sj>irits, 
has been a great dispute auiong the learned ; ^^^^ 
matter of fact is, I think, incontcstible, and has beea 
looked upon as such by the greatest writers, who 
have been never suspected either of superstition or 
enthusiasm. 

I do not suppose that the soul in these instance;; 
is entirely loose and unteUeYed from the body : it is 
jsulfwieat if she is not so i^x ^mx^ *dxvj\ \\s\\xiai^\V^ 
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matter^ nor entangled and perplexed in her opera* 
tions with such motions of blood and spirits^ as when 
she actuates the machine in its waking hours. The 
corporeal union is slackened enough to give the 
mind more play. The soul seems gathered within 
iierself, and recovers that spring which is broke and 
weakened^ when she operates more in concert with 
the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are 
not arguments, they are at least strong intimations, 
not only of the excellency of a human soul, but of its 
independence on the body; and, if they do not 
prove, do at least confirm these two great points* 
which are established by many other reasons that 
are altogether unanswerable. 
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Quantiampttef parvo, Quanti ergo ? octo assibus, Eheuf . 

HOR. 2 Sat. iii. 156. 

What dodi it cost ? Not much upon my word. 
How much pray ? Why, Two-pence, Two-pence! OLord! 

CREECH. 

I PiND by several letters which I receive daily, that 
several of my readers would be better pleased to pay 
three half-pence for my paper than two-pence. The 
ingenious T. W.* tells me that I have deprived him 
of the best part of his breakfast; for that, since the 

♦ Dr. Thomas Walker, head master of the Charter-hous^ 
schooh, wbo96 scholars Addison and Steele had beon^ The 
doctor was Lead master 49 years, ai\d dvad J\Ma>i Vl> VX*^>S5x 
the 81at jear of his age. 
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rise of my paper> he is forced every morning to drink 
his dbh of coiiee by itself, without the addition of the 
Spectator^ that used to be better than lace* to it 
]&igenius informs me, very obligingly^ that he never 
thought he should have disliked any passage in my 
paper, but that of late there have been two words in 
every one of them which he could heartily wish left 
out, viz. ' Price Two-pence/ 1 have a letter from t 
•ope-boiler, who condoles with me very affectionately 
upon the necessity we both lie imder of setting an 
high price on our commodities since the late tax 
has been laid upon them, and desiring me, when 
I write next on that subject, to speak a word or two 
upon the present duties on Castile sope. But there 
is none of these my correspondents, who writes with 
a greater turn of good sense, and elegance of ex- 
pression, than the generous Philomedes, who ad- 
vises me to value every Spectator at six- pence, and 
promises that he himself will engage for above a 
hundred of his acquaintance, who shall take it in at 
that price. 

Letters from the female world are likewise come 
to me, in great quantities, upon the same occasion; 
and, as I naturally bear a great deference to this 
part of our species, I am very glad to find that those 
who approve my conduct in this particular are much 
more numerous than those who condemn it. A large 
family of daughters have drawn me up a very hand- 
some remonstrance, in which they set forth that their 
father having refused to take in the Spectator, since 
the additional price was set upon it, they offered 
him unanimously to bate him the article of bread and 
butter in the tea-table account, provided the Spec- 
tator might be served up to them every morning as 
usual. Upon this the old gentleman^ being pleasec^ 
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k seems, with their desire of improving themselves, 
has granted them the continuance both of the Spec* 
tator and their bread and butter, having given par- 
^ular orders that the tea-table shall be set forth 
every morning with its customary bill of fare, and 
without any manner of defalcaticm. I thought my- 
self obliged to mention this particular, as it does 
honour to this worthy gentleman ; and if the young 
lady Laetitia, who sent me this account, will ac- 
quaint me with his name, I will insert it at length 
m. one of my papers, if he desires it. 

I should be very elad to find out any expedient 
that might alleviate the expence which this my paper 
brings to any of my readers ; and, in order to it, 
mast propose two points to their consideration. 
First, that if they retrench any the smallest parti- 
cular in their ordinary expence, it will easily make 
tip the half-penny a day which we have now under 
consideration. Let a lady sacrifice but a single 
ribbon to her morning studies, and it will be sufficient : 
let a family burn but a candle a night less than their 
usual number, and they may take in the Spectator 
without detriment to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not go to 
Ihe price of buying my papers by retail, let them 
Lave patience, and they may buy them in the lump, 
without the burthen of a tax upon them. My specula- 
tions when they are sold single, like cherries upon the 
stick, are delights for the rich and wealthy : after some 
time they come to market in greater quantities, and 
are every ordinary man's money. The truth of it 
is, they have a certain flavour at their first appear-^ 
ance, from several accidental circumstances of time, 
place, and person, which they may lose if they are 
not taken early ; but, in this case, every reader is to 
consider, whether it is not better for him to be halt 
^year behiadhsu[id with thu {y^oiia}Q\^ ^^ "^OCvXX). 
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part of the worlds than to strain himself beyon 
circumstances. My bookseller has now about 
thousand of the third and fourth volumes^ x^ 
he is ready to publish^ having already dispose 
as large an edition both of the first and seconi 
lume. As he is a person whose head is very 
turned to his business^ he thinks they would 
very proper present to be made to persons at c 
tenings^ marriages, visiting days, and the likej* 
solemnities, as several other books are frequ< 
given at funerals. He has printed them in si 
little portable volume, that many of them ma 
ranged together upon a single plate; and 
opinion, that> a salver of Spectators would be a 
ceptable an entertainment to the ladies as a s 
of sweetmeats. 

, I shall conclude this paper with an epigram 1 
sent to the writer of the Spectator, after bavin 
turned my thanks to the ingenious author of it. 

' SIR, 

. ' Having heard the following epi: 

'" very much commended, I wonder that it hai 
yet had a place in any of your papers ; I thin] 
suffrage of our poet laureat should not be overlw 
which shows the opinion he entertains of 
paper, whether the notion he proceeds upoi 
tfue or false. I make bold to convey it to yoUj 
knowing if it has yet come to your hands/ 
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ON THE SPECTATOR. 

BY MR. TATE. 

'^'^^AUiuque et idem 
Naiceris — 

HOR. Cann.'Sxc. 10. 

You rue another and the same. 

"When first the Tatler to a mute was tum*d. 
Great Britain for her censor's silence mourn'd ; 
Hobb'd of his sprightly beams, she wept the night» 
Till the Spectator rose and blaz'd as bright. 
So tlic first man the sun's first setting view'd. 
And sigh'd till circling day his joys rcnew'd. 

Yet, doubtful how that second sun to nam^ 
"Whether a bright successor, or the same. 
So we : but now from this suspense are freed* 
Since all agree, who both with judgment read, 
lis the same sun, and does himself succeed. ■ 



,v o. 
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HOM. -^ 

The mighty force of ocean's troubled flood. 

SIR, 



' Upon reading your essay conGerning the 
leftBures of the imagination* 1 find* among the three 
mrcos of those pleasures which you have discovered, 
lat greatness is one.- This has suggested to mc 
le reason wjiy, of all objects that 1 hav^ iiN^\ ^^^\\» 
fere is none which ailects my im^\wd\oi\ ^ \£l\^v^ 
VOL. XIII, m 
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as the sea, or ocean. I cannot see the heavings of 
this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, 
without a very pleasing astonislunent ; but when it 
is worked up in a tempest, so that the horizon on 
every side is nothing but foaming billows and float- 
ins mountains, it is impossible to describe the agree- 
able horror that rises from such a prospect. A 
troubled ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, I think, 
the biggest object that he can see in motion, and 
consequently gives his imagination one of the 
highest kinds of pleasure that can arise from greatness. 
I must confess it is impossible for me to survey this 
world of fluid matter without thinking on the hand 
that first poured it out, and made a proper channel 
for its reception. Such an object naturally raises in 
my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, and 
convinces me of his existence as mucn as a meta- 
physical demonstration. The imagination prompts 
the understanding, and, by the greatness of the 
sensible object, produces in it the idea of a being 
who is neither circumscribed by time nor space. 

' As I have made several voyages upon the sea, I 
liave oflen been tossed in storms, and on that occa- 
sion have frequently reflected on the deacriptiops of 
them in ancient poets. I remember Longinus highly 
recommends one in Homer, because the poet has not 
amused himself with little fancies upon the occasion, 
as authors of an inferior genius, wnoni he mentions, 
had done, but because he has gathered together 
those circumstances which are the most apt to terrify 
the imagination, and which really happen in the 
raging of a tempest. It is for the same reason that 
I prefer the following description of a ship in a 
storm, which the psalmist has made, before any 
•ther I have ever met with. *' They that go down 
to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; 
these see the works of the Lord, aad his wenders ia 
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e deep. For he commandeth and ralseth the 
»rmy wind, which lifteth up the waters thereof. 
iiey mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
the depths, their soul is melted because of trouble. 
[ley reel t6 and fro, and stageer like a drunken 
an, and are at their wit's end. Then they cry 
Lie the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeih them 
it of their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, 

that the waves thereof are still. Then they are 
ad, because they be quiet, so he bringeth them 
ito their desired naven *.*' 

* By the way ; how much more comfortable, as 
ell as rational, is this system of the psalmist, than 
e pagan scheme in Virgil and other poets, where 
le deity is represented as raising a storm, and 
lother as laying it ! Were we only to consider the 
iblime in this piece of poetry, what can be nobler 
lan the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
ising a tumult among the elements, and recovering 
lem out of their confusion; thus troubling and be- 
dming nature? 

' Great painters do not only give us landscapes 
r gardens, groves, and meadows, but very often 
nploy their pencils upon sea-pieces. I could wish 
ou would follow their example. If this smal I sketch 
Lay deserve a place among your works, I shall ac- 
CMupany it with a divine ode made by a gentleman 
pom the conclusion of his travels. 

I. 

•• How are thy servants blest, O Lord I 

How sure is their defence ! 
Sternal wisdom is their guide, 

Cheir Jielp Omnipotence. 

* Pii cirii. 23, et «0gf^ 

a2 
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It. 
** In foreign realms and lands reiiiote» 

Supported by tliy care. 
Through burning ciimos I pass'd unhurt^ 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

ni. 

'* Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil. 

Made ev'ry region please : 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And smooth'd the Tyrrhene seas. 

IV. 
•« Think* O my soul, devoutly think> 

How, with ajSrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep . 

In all its horrors rise ! 

V. 

** Confusion dwelt in ev*ry lace. 

And fear in ev*ry heart ; 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs. 

Overcame the pilot's art. 

vr. 

" Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord^ 

Tliy mercy set me free. 
Whilst, in the confidence of prayer. 

My soul took hold on thee. 

vn. 

** For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

VIII. 
'« The storm was laid, the winds retir*d, ' 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command. 

At tliy commaQd wa» stili. 
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IX. 
** In midst of dangers, fears, and deatLy 

Tli^ goodness ['11 adore, 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humblj hope for more. 

X. 

^ My life, if thou preserv'st my liibt 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death roust be my doom* 

5hall join my soul to thee." 
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Domus et placens ux&r. 

HOR. d Od. xIt. 91. 

Thy house and pleasing wife. ' 

CREECH. 

I HAVB very long entertained an ambition to make 
the wofd wife the most agreeable and delightful 
name in nature. If it be not so in itself, all the^ 
wiser part of mankind, from the beginning of the 
world to this day, has consented in an error. But 
our unhappiness in England has been, that a few loosef 
men, of genius for pleasure, have turned it all to 
the gratification of ungoverned desires, in despite of 
good sense, form, and order; when, in truth, any 
satisfaction beyond the boundaries of reason is but 
a step towards madness and folly. But is the sense 
of joy and accomplishment of desire no way to be 
indulged or attained ? . And have we appetites given 
|ttnott(Ht>e at all gratified? Yes, certainly. Marria^ 

q3 
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is an institution calculated for a constant scene of 
delight^ as much as our being is capable of. Two 
persons^ who have chosen each other out of all the 
species, with design to be each other's mutual com- 
fort and entertainment, have in that action bound 
themselves to be good-humoured, affable, discreet, 
forgiving, patient, and joyful, with respect to each 
other's uaiities and perfections, to the end of their 
lives. The wiser of the two (and it always happens 
one of them is such) will, for her or his own sake, 
}&eep things from outrage with the utmost sanctity. 
When this union is thus preserved (as I have often 
said), the most indifferent circumstance administers 
delight. Their condition is an endless source of 
new gratifications. 1 he married man can say, ' If 
1 am unacceptable to all the world beside, there is 
one whom I entirely love, and will receive me with 
joy and transport, and think herself obliged to double 
her kindness smd caresses of me from the gloom with 
M^hich she se^ me overcast I need not dissemble 
the sorrow of my heart to be agreeable there ; that 
Very sorrow quickens her aiiection.' 

'1 his passion towards each other, when once well 
fixed, enters into the very constitution, and the 
kindness flows as easily and silently as the blood ii^ 
tiie veins. When this ailectiou is enjoyed ia the 
•ubliute degree, miskilful eyes see nothing of it; 
but when it is subject to be changed, and has an 
lUlay in it that may make it end in distaste, it is apt 
to break into rage, or overflow into fondness, before 
the n*si of the i^-orld. 

Uxunder and Viramira are amorous and yoang» 
have l>eea married these two years; yet do they 
•o much distinguish each other ui company, that i* 
your couversaiiim with the dear thini^ vou are stilt 
i)ut to a sort of civ>st«;«^uT\M»es. Whenever yoa adr 
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tarns b^r head another way> and th^ answer it 
made to the dear Uxander. If you tell a merry tale, 
Ihe application is still directed to her dear; and 
when she should commend you, she says to him, as if 
he had spoke it, ' That is, my dear, so pretty.' — 
This puts me in mind of what I have somewhere 
read m the admired memoirs of the famous Cer-» 
Vantes ; where, while honest Sancho Pan^a is put- 
dag some necessary humble question concerning 
Bosinante, his supper, or his lodging, the knight of 
the sorrowful countenance is ever improving the 
harmless lowly hints of his 'squire to the poetical 
conceit, rapture, and flight, in contemplation of the 
daar dulcinea of his afifections. 

On the other side, Dictamnus and Moria are ever 
squabbling; and you may observe them, all the 
time they are in company, in a state of impatience. 
As Uxander and Viramira wish you all gone, that 
they may be at freedom for dalliance; Dictamnus 
and Moria wait your absence, that they may speak 
their harsh interpretations on each other's words 
and actions, during the time you were with thetn. 

It is certain that the greater part of the evils, 
attending this condition of life, arises from fashion, 
prejudice in this case is turned the wrong way: 
and, instead of expecting more happiness than we 
shall meet with in it, we are laughed .into a prepos- 
session, that we shall be disappointed if we hope for 
lasting satisfactions. 

With all persons who have made good sense the 
rule of action, marriage is described as the stare ca- 
pable of the highest human felicity. Tully has epistles 
full of aiiectionate pleasure, when he writes to his 
wife, or speaks of his children. But, above all the 
hints of this kind I have met with in writers of 
ancient date, I am pleased with an epigram of 
partial, .iji hoqpur of the bea\]X^ 4>i Yiva.^>&t^^^K»rv 
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patra. Commentators say -it was written the daj 
after his wedding- night. . When his spouse was re- 
tired to the bathing-room in the heat of the day, he, 
it seems, came in upon her when she was just going 
into the water. To her beauty and carriage on this 
occasion we owe the following epigram, which I 
showed my friend Will Honeycomb in French, who 
has translated it as follows without understanding 
the original. I expect it will please the English 
better than the Latin reader. 

' When my bright consort, now nor wife nor. maid, -% 
Asham'd and wanton, of embrace afraid, v 

Fled to the streams, the streams my fair betray'd j J 
To ray fond eyes she all transparent stood ; ' 

She biush'd ; I smird at the slight covering flood. 
Tbas tlirough the glass the lovely lily glows ; 
Thus through the ambient gem shines forth the rose* 
I saw new charms, and plung'd to seize my store. 
Kisses I snatch'd — the waves prevented more.' 

My friend would not allow that this luscious 
account could be given of a wife, and therefore 
used the word consort; which, he learnedly said, 
would serve for a mistress as well, and give a more 
gentlemanly turn to the epigram. But, under 
favour of him and all other such fine gentlemen, 
I cannot be persuaded but that the passion a bride- 
groom has for a virtuous young woman, will, by 
little and little grow into friendship, and then 
it is ascended to a higher pleasure than it was in 
its first fervour. Without this happens, he is a 
very unfortunate man who has entered into this 
state, and left the habitudes of life he might have 
enjoyed with a faithful friend. But when the wife 
proves capable of tilling serious as well as joyous 
hours, she brings happiness unknown to friendship 
itself. Spenser speaks of each kind of love with 
great justice, and attributes the .highest praise- to. 
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:iei|dskip; and indeed there is no disputing that, 
oifit, but by making that friendship take its place' 
etween two married persons. 

« Hard Is the doubti and difficult to deem. 

When all three kinds of lova together meet, 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme, ' 

YiThether shall wdgh the balance down; to wit. 

The dear abaction unto kindred sweet. 

Or raging fire of love to womankind. 

Or zeal of friends combined by virtues meet: 

But of them all, the bund of virtues mind , 

Me thinks the gentle heart should most assured bind. 

"* For natnral affection soon dcrtih cense. 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 

But faithful friendship doth them both suppress. 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame. 

Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. 

For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass. 

And ail the service of tlie body frame; 

So love of soul doth love of body pass, 

Ko less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass,' 
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Digna satis fortuna revisit. 

VIRO. JSn. iU. 318* 

A juft reverse of fottune on him waits* 

T is common with me to run from book to book- 
exercise my mind with many objects, and qualifyr 
ayseif for my daily labours. After an hour spent 
a this loitering way of reading, something will re- - 
(lain to be food to the imagination. The writings* 
hat please me most on such occasions are stories, * 
or the. truth of which there is goo^ authority. . Th«« 
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mind of mftn is naturally a loTer of jastice; and 
when, we read a story wherein a criminal is cinx' 
taken^ in whom there is no quality which is the ob* 
ject of pity, the soul enjoys a certain revense for the 
o£Pence done to its nature, in the wicked actiom 
committed in the preceding part of the history. 
This will be better understood by the reader from 
the following narration itself, than firom any thing 
which I can say to introduce it 

When Charles duke of Burgundy^ sumamtd 
The Bold, reigned over spacious dominions no« 
swallowed up by the power of France, he heaped 
many favours and honours upon Claudius Rhynsaolt, 
ft German, who had served him in his wars against 
the insults of his neighbours. A great part of 
Zealand was at that time in subjection to that duke- 
dom. The prince himself was a person of singular 
humanity and justice. Rhynsault, with no other 
real quality than courage, had dissimulation enough 
to pass upon his generous and unsuspicious master 
for a person of hlunt honesty and fidelity, without 
any vice that could bias him from the execution of 
justice. His highness prepossessed to his advan- 
tage, upon the decease of the governor of his chief 
town of Zealand, gave Rhy nsault that command. He 
was not long seated in that government, before he 
•cast his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquisite 
beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the city under his protection and govern- 
ment. Rhynsauit was a man of a warm constitu- 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and not 
iinHkilled in the s9ft arts which win their favour. 
He knew what it was to enjoy the satisfactions 
which are reaped from the possession of beauty, bdt 
was an utter stranger to the decencies, honours, and 
delicacies, that attend the passion towards them in 
fll^fant minds* However, he had so OEnich of tha 
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vorld, that he had a great share of the laniniagv 
which asaatly prevails upon the weaker part of that 
aex ; and he could with his tongue utter a passion 
with which his heart was wholly untouched. He 
was one of those brutal minds which can be grati- 
fied with the violation of innocence and beauty^ 
without the least pity, passion, or loye> to that with 
which they are so much delighted. Ingratitude is m 
▼ice inseparable to a lustful man; and the posses- 
sion of a woman by him, who has no thought but 
allaying a passion painful to himself, is necessarily 
followed by distaste and aversion. Rhynsault, being 
resolved to accomplish his will on the wife of Dan- 
velty left no arts untried to get into a familiarity at 
her house ; but she knew his character and disposi- 
tion too well, not to shun all occasions that might 
•nsnare her into his conversation. The governor^ 
despairing of success by ordinary means, appre- 
hended and imprisoned her husband, under pretence 
of an information, that he was guilty of a corre- 
spondence with the enemies of the duke to betray 
the town into their possession. This design had ita 
desired effect; and the wife of the unfortunate 
Danvelt, the day before that which was appointed 
for his execution, presented herself in the hall of the 
governor's house; and, as he passed throu^^h the 
apartment, threw herself at his feet, and, holdmff his 
knees, beseeched his mercy. Rhynsault beheld her 
with a dissembled satisfaction ; and, assuming aa 
air of thought and authority, he bid her arise, and 
told her she must follow him to his closet; and^ 
asking her whether she knew the hand of the letter 
he pulled out of his pocket, went from her, leaving 
this admonition aloud ; ' If you will save your hus- 
band, you must give me an account of all you know 
without prevarication ; for every body is satisfied he 
too fend of you to be able to bide from you thp 
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oiames of tHe rest of the conspirators^ ^or any other 
particulars whatsoever/ He went to his closet, and 
«oon after the lady was sent for to an audience. 
The servant knew his distance when matters oi 
«tate Were to be debated ; and the governor, la3nBg 
aside the air with which he had appeared in public^ 
-began to be the supplicant, to rally an affliction, 
which it was in her power easily to remove, and re- 
lieve an innocent man from his imprisonment. She 
easily perceived his attention ; and bathed in tears, 
i)egan to deprecate so wicked a design. Lust, like 
ambition, takes all the faculties of the mind and 
body into its service and subjection. Her becoming 
•tears, her honest anguish, the wringing of her handi, 
end the many changes of her posture and figure in 
the vehemence of speaking, were but so manjf 
attitudes in which he beheld her beauty, and further 
incentives of his desire. All humanity was lost io 
that one appetite, and he signified to her in so many 
plain terms, that he was unhappy till he had pos- 
sessed her, and nothing less should be the price of 
her husband's life : and she must before the follow- 
ing noon pronounce the death, or enlargement, oi 
Danvelt. After this notification, when he saw Sap- 
phira enough again distracted, to make the subject 
of their discourse to common eyes appear difierent 
from what it was, he called servants to conduct her 
to the gate. Loaded with insupportable affliction, 
she immediately repairs to her husband ; and, having 
signified to his gaolers that she had a proposal to 
make to her husband from the governor, she was 
left alone with him, revealed to. him all that had 
passed, and represented the endless conflict she 
was in between love to his person, and fidelity to his 
bed. It is easy to imagine the sharp affliction 
this honest pair was in upon such an incident, in 
Mves npt used to any but ordinary occurrences. 
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The man was bridled by shame from speaking what 
his fear prompted^ upon so near au approach of 
death; but let fall words that signified to her« he 
should not think her polluted^ though she had not 
yet confessed to him that the governor had violated 
her person^ since he knew her will hacLno part in the 
action. She parted from him with ihis oblique pe> 
mission to save a life he had not resolution enough te 
resign, for the safety of his honour. « 

* The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
jthe governor^ and being led into a remote apart^> 
ment^ submitted to his desires. Rhynsault comr> 
•mended her charms^ claimed a familiarity after 
.what had passed between them^ and with an air oJL 
>gaiety, in the language of a gallant, bid her return^ 
,and take her husband out of prison : ' but,' continued 
be, * my fair one must not be offended that I have 
.taken care he should not be au interruption to our 
future .assignations.' These last words foreboded 
what she found when she came to the gaol — her 
husband executed by the order of Rhynsault! 

It was remarkable that the woman, who was full 
of tears and lamentations during the whole course df 
.her affliction, uttered neither sigh nor complaint, 
but stood fixed with grief at this consummation qf 
' her misfortunes. She betook herself to her abodes; 
and, after having in solitude paid her devotions to 
him who is the avenger of innocence, she repaired 
.privately to court. Her person, and a. cert^n 
grandeur of sorrow, negligent of forms, gained her 
passage into the presence of the duke li^r sove- 
reign. As soon as she came into the prese . e, she 
broke forth into the following words: ' Bc-hold^ O 
mighty Charles, a wretch weary of l;fe, thouyh it 
has always been spent with innocence an J virtue. 
It is not in your power to redress my injuries, but it 
U to avenge them. And if tho protection of the 

VOL. XI lU R 
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distressed, and the punishment of oppressors, is a 
task worthy a prince, I bring the duke of Burgundy 
ample matter for doing honour to his own great 
name, and wiping infamy off of mine.' 

When she had spoke this, she delivered the duke 
a paper recit^g her story. He read it with all the 
emotions that indignation and pity could raise in a 
prince jealous of his honour in the behaviour of his 
officers, and prosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynsault was sent for 
io court, and, in the j resence of a few of the council, 
confronted by Sapphira. The prince asking, ' Do yoi 
know that lady ? Rhynsault, as soon as he could re- 
cover his surprise, told the duke he would marry her, 
if his highness would please to think that a repara- 
tion. * The duke seemed contented with this ansimv 
and stood by during the immediate solemnization of 
the ceremony. At the conclusion of it he tdd 
Rhynsault, ' Thus far you have done as con- 
•Irained by my authority : I shall not be satisfied of 
your kind usage of her, without you sign a gift 
of your whole estate to her after your decease.' 
To the performance of this also the duke was a 
witness. When these two acts were executed, the 
duke turned to the lady, and told her, ' It now 
remains for me to put you in quiet possession of 
what your husband has so bountifully bestowed on 

Si;' and opdered the immediate executioA of 
ynsault* T, 
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Q^icquid est boni morii levitate extinguitwr, 

SENECA. 

Lieritj of behaviour is the bane of all that is good and vlrtuoat. 

' DEAR MR^ SPECTATOR, Timbridge, Sept. 18. 

' I AM a young woman of eighteen years 
of age, and I do assure you a maid of unspotted 
reputation, founded upon a very careful carriage in 
all my looks, words, and actions. At the same time 
I must own to you, that it is with much constraint to 
flesh and blood that my behaviour is so strictly irre- 
proachable; for 1 am naturally addicted to mirth, to 
gaiety, to a free air, to motion, and gadding. Now, 
what gives me a great deal of anxiety, and is some 
discouragement in the pursuit of virtue, is, that the 
young women who run into greater freedoms with 
the men are more taken notice of than I am. The 
men are such unthinking sots, that they do not 
prefer her who restrains all her passions and afieC" 
tions, and keeps much within the bounds of what is 
lawful, to her who goes to the utmost verge of inno- 
cence, and parleys at' the very brink of vice, whe- 
ther she shall be a wife or a mistress. But 1 must 
appeal to your spectatorial wisdom, who, I find, 
have passed very much of your time in the study of 
woman, whether this is not a most unreasonable 
proceeding. I have read somewhere that Hobbes 
of Malmesbury asserts, that continent persons have 
more of what they contain than those who give 
a loose to their desires. According to this rule, let 
Ib^re be equal age, equal wit, and equal good** 

r2 
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humour, in the woman of prudence, and her of 
liberty; v hat stores has he to expect who takes the 
former? What refuse. must he be contented with 
whrt chooses the latter? Well, but 1 sat down- to 
write to you to vent my indignation against several 
pert creatures who are addressed to and courted in 
this place, while poor I, and two or three like me, 
are wholly'unregarded. 

** Every one of these affect gaining the hearts of 
your sex. This is generally attempted by a parti- 
cular manner of carrying themselves with fami- 
liarity. Glycera has a dancing walk, and keeps 
time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her sister, who is 
unwilling to mterrupt her conquests, comes into 
the room before her with a familiar run. Dulcissa 
takes advantage of the approach of the winter, and 
has introduced a very pretty shiver; closing up her 
shoulders, and shrinking as slie moves. All that are 
in this njotie carry their fans between both hands 
beftjre them. Dulcissa, herself, who is author of this 
iair, adds the pretty run to it; and has also, when 
she is in very good humour, a taking familiarity in 
throwing herself into the lowest seat in the room, 
and letting her hooped petticoats fall with a lucky 
decency about her. I know she practi.ses this way 
of sitting down in her chamber; and indeed she 
does it as well as you may have seen an actress fall 
down dead in a tragedy. Not the least indecency 
in her posture. If you have observed what pretty 
carcases are carried off at the end of a verse at the 
theatre, it will give you a notion how Dulcissa 
plumps into a chair. Here is a little country girl 
that is very cunning, that makes her use of being 
young and unbred, and outdoes the ensnarers, who 
are almost twice her age. The air that she takes 
is to come into company after a walk, and is very 
successfully out of breath upon occasion. .H«r 
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mother is in the secret, and calls her romp, and, 
then looks round to see what young men stare at 
her. 

*' It would take up more than can come into one 
of your papers, to enumerate all the particular air* 
of the younger company in this place. But I cannot, 
omit Dulceorella, whose manner is the most indo- 
lent imaginable, but still as watchful of conquest as 
the busiest virgin among us.. She has a peculiar 
art of staring at a young fellow, till she sees she has 
got him, and inflamed him by so much observation. 
\Vhen she sees she has him, and he begins to toss 
liis head upon it, she is immediately short-sighted, 
and labours to observe what lie is at a distance, witli 
her eyes half shut. Thus the captive that thought 
her first struck? is to make very near approaches, or 
be wholly disregarded. This artifice has done more 
execution than all the ogling of the rest of the 
V^omen here, with the utmost variety of half glances, 
attentive heedlessnesses, childish inadvertencies, 
haughty contempts, or artificial oversights. After I 
have said thus much of ladies among us who fight 
thus regularly, I am to complain to you of a set of 
familiar romps, who have broken through all coni- 
inon rules, and have thought of a very effectual way 
of showing more charms than all of us. Thesc^ 
Mr. SpectatQf, are the swingers. Yoja are to know 
the^e careless pretty creatures are very innocei\t| 
again; and it is to be no matter what they do, for it 
is all harmless freedom. They get on ropes, as you 
must have seen the children, and are swung by 
their men visitants. The jest is, that Mr. Such-a- 
one can name the colour of Mrs. Such-a-one's stock- 
ings; and she tells him he is a lying thief, so he is, 
and full of roguery; and she will lay a wager, and 
her sister shall tell the truth if he says right, and he 
cannot tell what colour her garters are of. In this 
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diversion there are very many pretty shrieks^ not so 
much for fear of fallings as that their petticoats 
should untie ; for there is a great care had to avoid 
improprieties : and the lover who swings the lady is 
to tie herclothes very close together with his hatband^ 
before she admits him to throw up her heels. 

' Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can note these 

wantonnesses in their beginnings, and bring us sober 

girls into observation, there is no help for it ; we 

must swim with the tide; the coquettes are too 

powerful a party for us. To look into the merit of 

a regular and well-behaved woman is a slow 

thing. A loose trivial song gains the allections, 

when a wise homily is not attended to. There is 

no Other way but to make war upon them, or we 

must go over to them. As for mf part, I will 

show all the world it is not for want of charms 

that I stand so long unasked ; and if you do not takd 

measures for the immediate redress of us rigids, as 

the fellows call us, 1 can move with a speaking 

mien, can look significantly, can lisp, can trip, can 

loll, can start, can blush, can rage, can weep, if I 

must do it, and can be frighted as agreeably as any 

she in England. AH which is humbly submitted to 

your spectatorial consideration, with all humility^ 

Your most bumble servant, 

T. MATILDA MOHAIIU' 
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Qualcm commendes etiam atque ctiam adtpice, ne moa 
Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem, 

HOR. lEp. zTiii.76. 

Commend not, till a niui is througlily known : 
■ A rascal prais'd* vou make his faults your own. 

ANON. 

:T is no unpleasant matter of speculation to con- 
ider iHne recommendatory epistles that pass round 
his town from hand to hand, and the ahuse people 
mi upon one another in that kind. It is mdeed 
t>me to that pass, that, instead of being the testi- 
Qony of merit in the person recommended, the true 
eading of a letter of this sort is, ' The bearer hereof 
i so uneasy to me, that it will be an act of charity 
s you to take him off my hands; whether you pre- 
ejr him or not, it is all one ; for I have no manner 
f kindness for him, or obligation to him or his; 
nd do what you please as to that/ As negligent 
f men are in this respect, a point of honour is con- 
erned in it; and there is nothing a man should be 
lore ashamed of, than passing a worthless creature 
ito -the service or interests of a man who ha^ never 
ijured you. The women indeed are a little too 
een in their resentments to trespass often this way : 
ut you shall sometimes know, that the mistress and 
16 maid shall quarrel, and give each other very fre© 
inguage, and at last the lady shall be pacined to 
iro her out of do^rs, and give her a very gooi 
^ord to any body else. Hence it is that you see, 
1 a year and hairs time, the same face a uomcstic 
1 all parts of the t;owQ. Qood-breeding and good- 
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nature lead people in a great measure to this injus- 
tice: when suitors of no consideration will ha?c 
confidence enough to press upon their superiors, 
those 'in* power are tender of speaking the excep- 
tions jhey have against them, and are mbrtgagred 
into promises out of their impatience of importunity. 
In thi« latter case, it would be a very useful inquiry 
to know the history of recommendations. There 
are, *you must know, cerlain abettors of this way 
of torment, who make it a profession to manage 
the aft'airs of candidates. These gentlemen let out 
their impudence to their clients, and supply any 
defective recommendation, by informing how such 
and such a man is to be attacked, They will tell 

!>ou, get the least scrap from Mr. Such-a-one, and 
eave the rest to them. When one of these under- 
takers has your business in hand, you may be sick, 
.absent in town or country, and the patron shall be 
worried, or you prevail. I remember to have been 
shown a gentleman some years ago, who punished a 
\vhoie people for their facility in giving their cre- 
dentials. This person had belonged to a regiment 
which did duty in the West Indies, and, by the mor- 
tality of the place, happened to be commanding 
t)fricer in the colony. He oppressed his subjects 
with great frankness, till he became sensible that he 
was heartily hated by every man under his command. 
When he had carried his point to be thus detestable, 
in a pretended fit of dishunwor, and feigned un- 
easiness of living where he found he was so univer- 
sally unacceptable, he communicated to the chief 
inhabitants a design he had to return for England, 
j3rovided they would give him ample testimonials of 
their approbation. The planters came into it to a 
man, and, in proportion to his deserving the quite 
contrary, the words justice, generosity, and courage, 
trere inserted in his commission, not omitting the 
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•eneral good-liking of people of all conditions in the 
oiony. The gentleman returns for tngland, and 
rithia a few months after came back to them their 
ov^rnor, on the strength of their own testimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to 
asy recommenders, in the ordinary course of thjngs 
rom one hand to another; but how would a man 
ear to have it said to him, ' The person I took into 
onfidence on the credit you gave him, has proved 
rilse, unjust, and has not answered any way the 
haracter you gave me of him? ' 

I cannot but conceive very good hopes of that 
ake Jack Toper of the Temple, for an honest scru- 
•ulousness in this point. A friend of his meeting 
i.*ith a servant that had formerly lived with Jack, 
nd having a mind to take him, sent to him to know 
i^hat faults the fellow had, since he could not please 
uch a careless fellow as he was. His answer vva« 
s follows: 

* SIR, 

' Thomas that lived with me was turned 
>vay because he was too good for me. You knovr 

live in taverns; he is an orderly sober rascal, and 
hinks much to sleep in an entry until two in tht? 
lorning. He told me one day, when he was dress- 
la: me, that he wondered 1 was not dead before 
ow, since I went to dinner in the evening, ancj 
^eiit to supper at two in the morning. We were 
oming down Essex-street one night a little flustered, 
nd 1 was giving him the word to alarm the watch ; 
le had the impudence to tell me it was against the 
aw. You that are married, and live one day after 
inother the same way, and so on the whole week, 

dare say will like him, and he will be glad to have 
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his meat in due season. The fellow is certainly i 
▼ery honest. My service to your lady. i 

Yours, 

J.V 

Now this was very fair dealing. Jack knew 
^ery well, that though the love of order made a 
man very aukward in his equipage, it was a valuable 
quality among the queer people who live by rule ; 
and had too much good-sense and good-nature to 
let the fellow starve, because he was not lit to attend 
his vivacities. 

I shall end this discourse with a letter of recom-' 
mendation from Horace to Claudius Nero. Yoa 
will see in that letter a slowness to ask a favour, a 
strong reason for being unable to deny his good 
word any longer, and that it is a service to the per- 
son to w'hom he recommends, to comply with what 
is asked: all which are necessary circumstances, 
both in justice and good- breeding, if a man would 
ask so as to have reason to complain of a denial ; and 
indeed a man should not in strictness ask otherwise. 
In hopes the authority of Horace, who perfectly 
understood how to live with great men, may have 
a good effect towards amending this facility in people 
of condition, and the confidence of those who ap- 
ply to them without merit, 1 have translated tht 
•pistl«. 

' TO CLAUDIUS NERO. 

' SIB, 

' Septimus, who waits upon you wiA 
this, is very well acquainted with the place you are 
pleas^ to allow m« in your friendship. For whw 
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beseeches me to recommend him to your notice, 
iuch a manner as to be receiyed by you, who arc 
icate in the choice of your friends and domestics, 
knows our intimacy, and understands my ability 
lerve him better than I do myself. I have de- 
ded myself against his ambition to be yours, at 
g as I possibly could ; but fearing the imputation 
biduig my power in you out of mean and selfish 
siderations, 1 am at last prevailed upon to giv« 
1 this trouble. Thus to avoid the appearance of 
reater fault, I have put on this conhdence. If 
1 can forgive this traiugi ession of modesty in 
lalf of a friend, receive this gentleman into your 
irests and friendship, and take it from me that h« 
D honest and a brave man.' T. 
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^itudinem laudart, unam rtm mammt detestublUm, quona^ 

at Umdem phUoi(fphammf 

CICERO. 

^faat kind of philosophy is it ta extol melancholy, the moit 
detestable thing in nature? 

OUT an age ago it was the fashion in England 
every one that would be thought religious, to 
>w as much sanctity as possible into his face, and 
particular to abstain from all appearances of 
th and pleasantry, which were looked upon as 
marks of a carnal mind. The saint was of a 
"owful countenance, and generally eaten up with 
^en and melancholy. A gentleman, who was 
tly a great ornament * to the learned world, has 

The gantleaan h«re illuded to wai AndiNiy Henleyi tm^ 
died much lameai^d ui Auf. ITIU 
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diverted me more than once with an account .of the 
reception which he met with from a very famous in- 
dependent minister, who was head of a college* in 
those times. This gentleman was then a young ad- 
rentiirer in the republic of letters^ and just fitted 
out for the university with a good cargo of Latin and 
Greek. His friends were resolved that he should 
try his fortune at an election which was drawing 
Hear in the college, of which the independent mi- 
nister whom 1 have before mentioned was governor. 
The youth, according to custom, waited on him in 
order to be e5camined. He was received at the 
door by a vseryant who was one of that gloomy ge- 
neration that were then in fashjon. He conducted 
. him, with great silence and seriousness^ to a long 
gallery, which was darkened at noon-day, and had 
only a single candle burning in: it. After a short 
stay in tliis melancholy apartment, he. was led into 
a chamber hung with black, where he entertained 
himself for some time by the glimmering of a taper, 
ointil at length the head of the college came out to 
him from an inner room, with half a dozen nignt- 
caps upon his head, and religious horror in his 
'countenance. The young man trembled : but "his 
fears increased, when instead of being asked what 
progress he had made in learning, he was examined 
,how he abounded in grace. His Latin and Greek 
stood him in little stead; he was to give an account 
only of the state of his soul ; whetlier he was of the 
number of the elect ; what was the occasion of the 
conversion; upon what day of the month, and 
.hour of the day it happened ; how it was carried on, 
. and when completed. The whole examination was 

* The head of a college was Dr. Thomas Goodwin, S.T.P. 
'jiresideht of Magdalen college in Oxford, and cue of tbtf ^ 
scmdiy of divines who sal alt Y^«:%XxQmX«\. c 
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med up with one short question, namely, 
ther he was prepared for death? The boy, who 
*been bred up by honest parents, was frighted 
of his wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, 
by the last dreadful interrogatory ; so that, upon 
;ing his escape out of this house of mourning, 
X)uld never be brought a second time to the c:^-r 
uation, as not being able to go through the terrors 
»• 

Totwithstanding this general form and outside of 
;ion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 
ly persons who, by a natural uncheer fulness 
leart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of 
erstanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable 
' of life, and give up themselves a prey to grief 
nielancholy. Superstitious fears and groundless 
iples cut them off from the pleasures of conver- 
yn, and all those social entertainments, which 
not only innocent, but laudable : as if mirth was 
le for reprobates, and cheerfulness of heart dci- 
1 those who are the only persons that have a 
Der title to it. 

ombrius is one of these sons of sorrow. Hie 
ks himself obliged in duty to be sad and discon- 
te. I^e looks on a sudden fit of laughter as a 
ich of his baptismal vow. An innocent jest startles 
like blasphemy. Tell him of one who is ad- 
ced to a title of honour, he lifts up his hapcjs a^id 
s; describe a public cereipony, he shakes his 
d ; show him a gay equipage, he blesses himself, 
the little ornaments of life are pomps and vanities, 
th is wanton, and wit profane. He is scandalised 
outh for being lively, and at childhood for beyjg 
/fu\. He sits at a christening, or a marriage- 
t, as at a funeral ; sighs at the conclusion of a 
ry sto.ry, and grows devout when the rest of 
company grow pleasianl. Aj|\^t :a^^., '^^^ixsxvj.^ 

7I> XllU S 
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a religious man, and would have behaved hioMelf 
▼ery properly, had he lived when Christianity vai 
under a general persecution. 

I would by no means presume to tax such charac- 
ters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently ; tfaoft 
being a vice which I think none but He who knows 
the secrets of men's hearts should pretend to disco- 
ver in another, where the proofs of it do not amooBl 
to a demonstration. On the contrary, as there are 
many excellent persons who are weighed down by 
this habitual son'ow of heart, they rather deserve oar 
compassion than our reproaches. I think, however, 
they would do well to consider whether such a be- 
haviour does not deter men from a religious life, hf 
representing it as an unsociable state, that extin- 
guishes all joy and gladness, darkens the face of m- 
ture, and destroys the relish of being itself. 

I have, in former papers, shown how great a ten- 
dency there is to cheerfulness in religion, and how 
such a frame of mind is not only the most lovely, hot 
the most commendable in a virtuous person. In sboit, 
those who represent religion in so unamiable a light, 
are like the spies sent by Moses to make a discoveiy 
of the Land of Promise, when by their reports they 
discouraged the people from entering upon it. Those 
who show us the joy, the cheerfulness, the good h«- 
mour, that naturally spring up in this happy state, 
are like the spies bringing along with them the clus- 
ters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might invite 
their companions into the pleasant country which 
produced them*. 

An eminent pagan writer f has made a discourse 
to show that the atheist, who denies a God, does 

^ Numb. ch. xiiL 

t PJut. Usp) Asi(n}xi[/;.ov[(XC. Pl<^ Open^ tonui. jf»%t6t 
H, St«ph. 1572, Iftino. 
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him less dishonour than the man who owns his being ; 
but at the same time believes him to be cnjiel^ hard 
to please, and terrible to human nature. ' For my 
own partj' says he, ' I would rather it should be said 
ftf me, that there was never any such man as Plu- 
tarch, than that Plutarch w^as ilUnatured, capricious, 
or inhuman.' 

If we may believe our logicians, man is distin- 
guished from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. He has a heart capable of mirth, and na- 
tural ly disposed to it. It is not the business of virtue 
to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to regu- 
late them. It may moderate and restrain, but was 
not designed to banish gladness from the heart of 
man. Religion contracts the circle of our pleasures, 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expa- 
tiate in. The contemplation of the divine Being, 
and the exercise of virtue, are, in their own nature, 
so far from excluding all gladness of heart, that they 
are perpetually sources of it. In a word, the true 
spirit of religion cheers, as well as composes, the 
soul ; it banislies indeed all levity of behaviour, all 
vicious and dissolute mirth ; but in exchange fills the 
mind with a perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulness, and an habitual inclination to plea^ie others, 
to well as to be pleased in itself. 

a 
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Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibns. 
Nigra' feraciJroRdis in aigido. 
Per damiuit per opdts, ab ip$o 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

HOR. 4 Od. It. •?• 

Like an oak on some cold nioantain brow, 

At ev'ry wound they sprout and grow: 
The axe and sword new vigour give^ 
And by their ruins they revive. 

ANON. 

As I am one who, by my profession, am obliged to 
look into all kinds of men, there are none whom I 
consider with so much pleasure, as those who have 
any thing new or extraordinary in their cbiiracters, 
or ways of living. For this reason I have often 
amused myself with speculations on the rac^e of peo- 
ple called Jews, many of whom I have met with in 
most of the considerable towns which I have passed 
through in the course of my travels. They are, in- 
deed, sp disseminated through all the trading parts 
of the world, that they are become the in.slriiment8 
by which the most distant nations converse with one 
another, imd by which mankind are knit together in 
a general correspondence. They are like the pegs 
and nails in a great building, which, though they 
are but little valued in themselves, are absolutely 
necessary to keep the whole frame together. 

Tliat 1 may not fall into any common beaten tracks 
of observation, I shall consider this people in three 
views. First, with regard to their number; secondly, 
their dispersion; and thirdly, their adherence to 
their religion: aud a^ievwvxwi^ ^i^A<\ea.NQM\ \.<(^ <^Wk^ 
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•St, what natural reasons^ and, secondly, what pro- 
dential reasons, may be assigned for these three 
markable particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as nu- 
erous at present, asi they were formerly hi the land 
* Canaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dreadful slaugh- 
r made of them under some of the Roman empe- 
•rs, which historians describe by the death of many 
indred thousands in a war ; and the innumerable 
assacres and persecutions they have undergone in 
iirkey, as well as in all Christian nations of the 
orld. The rabbins, to express the great havoc 
hich has been sometimes made of them, tell us, 
'ter their usual manner of hyperbole, that there 
ere such torrents of holy blood shed, as carried 
►cks of an hundred yards in circumference above 
jree miles into the sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remarkable parti- 
ilar in this people. They swarm over all the East^ 
id are settled in the remotest parts of China. They 
•e spread through most of the nations in Europe 
id Africa, and many families of them are esta- 
lished in the West Indies : not to mention whole na- 
ons bordering on Prester-John's country, and some 
iscovered in the inner parts of America, if we may- 
ive any credit to their own writers. 

Their firm adherence to their religion is no less re- 
larkable than their numbers and dispersion, espe- 
ially considering it as persecuted or contemned 
ver the face of the whole earth. This is likewise 
le more remarkable, if we consider the frequent 
postacies of this people, when they lived under 
leir kings in the land of promise^ and within sight 
f the temple. 

it in the next place we examine what may be the 
utursd reasons of tbe&e thxe^ i^vc\a&v3^^%^^^^^ 
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find in the Jews, and which are not to be foimd 
.any other religion or people, I can, in the first 
place, attribute their numbers to nothing but their 
constant employment, their abstinence, their ex- 
emption from wars, and, above all, their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accursed 
state, and generally are married before twenty, as 
hoping the Messiah may descend from them. 

The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations of 
the earth, is the second remarkable particular of thai 
people*, though not so hard to be account^ for. 
They were always in rebellions and tumult& while 
they had the temple and holy city in view, (bi 
which reason they have often been driven out of' 
their old habitations in the land of promise. Tbcy 
have as often been banished out of most Otb«r 
places where they have settled, which must very 
much disperse and scatter a people, and oblige them 
to seek a livelihood where they can find it. Be- 
sides, the whole people is now a race of such mert 
chants as are wanderers by profession, and, at the 
same time, are in most, if not all places, incapable 
of either lands or offices, that might engage them to 
make any part of the world their home. 

This dispersion would probably have lost their 
religion, had it not been secured by the strength of 
its constitution : for they are to live all in a body^ 
and generally within the same enclosure ; to marry 
among themselves, and to eat no meats that are not 
killed or prepared their own way. This shuti 
them out from all table conversation, and the most 
agreeable intercourses of life ; and, by consequence, 
excludes them from the most probable means of 
conversion. 

If, in the last place, we consider what providential 
feasons may be assigned ^ot vW^^ \.Vvcv« particulars, 
W§ ^bstU fiiid that Xh&\x *\uMDQ\i«t%, ^vb^iw«v,'sssA'*^ 
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herence to their religion, have furnished every age, 
and every nation of the world, with the strongest 
arguments for the Christian faith, not only as these 
very particulars are foretold of them, but as they 
themselves are the depositaries of these, and all 
the other prophecies, which tend to their own con- 
fusion. Their number furnishes us with a sufficient 
cloud of witnesses tnat attest the truth of the old 
bible. Their dispersion spreads these witnesses 
through all parts of the world. The adherence to 
tlieir religion makes their testimony unquestionable. 
Had the whole body of the Jews oeen converted to 
Christianity, we should certainly have thought all 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, that relate to 
the coming and history of our blessed Saviour, forged 
by Christians, and have looked upon them, with the 
prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many years after 
Hie events they pretended te foretelK 
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(hatum pariter vti hi$ decuit au\ etiam ampliuSt 
Quod ilia cptas magis ad here utenda idonea est. 

TERENT. Heaut. Act i. ^. ?. 

Your son ought to liave sliared in these things, beeause ^oulli is 
best suited to the enjoyment of them. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Those ancients who were the most ac- 
curate in their remarks on the genius and temper of 
mankind, by considering the various bent and scope 
of our actions throughout the progress of life, have 
with great exactness allotted inclinations and objects 
of desire particular to every stage, according to the 
different circumstances of our conversation and for- 
tune, through the several periods of it. Hence they 
were disposed easily to excuse those excesses which 
might possibly arise from a too eager pursuit of the 
affections more immediately proper to each state. 
They indulged the levity of childhood with tender- 
ness, overlooked the gaiety of youth with good-na- 
ture, tempered the forward ambition and impatience 
of ripened manhood with discretion, and kindly im- 
puted the tenacious avarice of old men to their want 
©f relish for any other enjoyment. Such allowances 
as these were no less advantageous to common so- 
ciety than obliging to particular persons; for, by 
maintaining a decency and regujarity in the course 
of life, they supported the dignity of human nature, 
which then sutters the greatest violence when the 
order of things is inverted ; and in nothing is it more 
remarkably vilified and ridiculous, than when fee- 
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bleness preposterously attempts to adorn itself with 
Ihat outward pomp and lustre, wliicli sorve only to 
set oft' the bloom of youth with better advantage. I 
was insensibly carried into reilexious of this nature, 
by just now meeting Paulino (who is in his climac- 
teric) bedecked with the utmost splendor of dress 
and equipage, and giving an unbounded loose to all 
manner of pleasure, whilst his only son is debarred all 
imiocent diversion, and may be seen frcMjueutly so- 
lacing himself in the Mall with no other attendance 
than one antiquated servant of his father's for a com- 
panion and director. 

' It is a monstrous want of reflexion, that a man 
cannot consider, that when he cannot resign the plea- 
sures of life in his decay of appetite and inclination 
to them, his son must have a much uneasier task to 
resist the impetuosity of growing desires. The skill 
therefore should meihinks be, to let a son want no 
lawful diversion, in proportion to his future fortune, 
and the figure he is to make in the world. The first 
step towards virtue that I have observed, in young 
men of condition that have run in excesses, has been, 
that they had a regard to their quality and reputa-* 
tion in the management of their vices. Narrowness 
in their circumstances has made many youtiis, to 
supply themselves as debauchees, commence cheats 
and rascals. The father who allows his son to the 
utmost ability avoids this latter evil, which as to the 
world is much greater than the former. But the 
contrary practice has prevailed so much among some 
men, that I have known them deny them what wa» 
merely necessary for education suitableto their qua- 
lity. Poor young Ar\tonio is a lamentable instance 
of ill conduct in this kind. The young man did not 
want natural talents ; but the father of him was a 
coxcomb, who allectod being, a fine gentleman so 
jjuimercifullyj that he could not endure in his sigbti 
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or the frequent mention of one> who was his son, 
growing into manhood^ and thrusting him out of the 
gay world. I have often thought the father took a 
secret pleasure in reflecting that, when that fine 
house and seat came into the next hands, it would 
revive his memory, as a person who knew how to 
enjoy them, from observation of the rusticity and ig- 
norance of his successor. Certain it is, that a man 
may, if he will, let his heart close to the having no 
regard to any thing but his dear self, even with ex- 
clusion of his very children. I recommend this sub- 
ject to your consideration, and am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

T. B.' 

' MR. SPECTATOR, London, Sept. 26, 1712. 

* I AM just come from Tunbridge, and 
have since my return read Mrs. Matilda Mohair's 
letter to you. She pretends to make a mighty story 
about the diversion of swinging in that place. What 
was done, was only among relations ; and no man 
swung any woman who was not second cousin at 
furthest. She is pleased to say, care was taken that 
the gallants tied the ladies' legs before they were 
wafted into tlie air. Since she is so spitefxil, I will 
tell you the plain truth. — There was no such nicety 
observed, since we were all, as I just now told yoo, 
near relations; but Mrs. Mohair herself has been 
swung there, and she invents all this malice, because 
it was observed she had crooked legs, of which I 
was an eye witness. 

Your humble servant, 

BACHEL SHOESTRING.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Tunbridge, Sq>t. 26, 1711 

' We have just now read your paper, con- 
taining Mrs. Mohair's letter. It is an invention rf 
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tier own from one end to the other; and I desire you 
vrould print the inclosed letter by itself, and shorten 
it so as to come within the compass of your half sheet. 
She is the most mahcious minx in the world, for all 
she looks so innocent. Do not leave out that part 
about her bemg in Jove with her father's butler, 
which makes her shun men ; for that is the truest of 
kaU. 

Your humble servant, 

SARAH TRICE. 

• P. S. She has crooked legs.* 

« MR. SPECTATOR, Taiibridge, Sept. 26, 1719. 

' All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at 
i^gainst the good company of this place is, that 
we all know she has crooked legs. This is cer- 
tainly true. I do not care for putting my name, 
because one would not be in the power of the 
csreature. 

Your humble servant, unknown.' 



• MIL SPECTATOR, Timbridgc, Sept. 26, IH?. 

' That insufferable prude, Mrs. Mohair, 
who has told such stories of the company here, 
is with child, for all her nice airs and her crooked 
legs. Pray be sure to put her in for both those 
two things, aiMl you will oblige every body here, 
fsp^ially 

Your tiumbk servant, 

iaiCfi BLUEGARTEIU' 
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Ou'fog ecrr) yaXB'Jjrrx yspcuv. 

MENANDER 

A cunning old fox this! 

A FAVOUH well bestowed is almost as great an ho- 
nour to him who confers it as to him who receives it 
What indeed makes for the superior reputation of the 
patron in this case is, that he is always surrounded with 
$pecious pretences of unworthy candidates, and is 
often alone in the kind inclination he has towards the 
well deserving. Justice is the first quality in the maA 
•who is in a post of direction ; and I remember to hafb 
heard an old gentleman talk of the civil vi^rs, and in 
his relation give an account of a general officer, who 
with this one quality, without any shining endow- 
ments, because so popularly beloved and honoured, 
that all decisions between man and man were laid 
before him by the parties concerned, in a^pnYate 
'way; and they would lay. by their animosities im- 
plicitly, if he bid them be friends, or submit then^- 
selves in the wrong without reluctance, if he said it, 
without waiting the' judgment of courts-martial. 
His manner was to keep the dates of all commissioDS 
'in his cl6sot, and wholly dismiss from tbe service 
such who were deficient in their duty ; and-after that 
took care to prefer according to the order of battle. 
II rs fiimiliars were his entire friends, and could have 
no interested views in courting his acquaintance; 
for his ailection was no step to the preferment, 
though.it was to their reputation. By this means a 
kind aspect, a salutation, a smile, and giving out hh 
/iuij J, had the \\c\L,hl o^ yi\vAX '\* «&\ft.vai»W^ ^ul^ar 
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minds more substantial. His business was very 
shorty and he who had nothing to do but justice 
was never affronted with a request of a familiar 
daily visitant for what was due to a brave man at 
a distance. Extraoi-dinarv merit he used to recom- 
mend to the kins; for some distinction at home; till 
the order of battle made way for his risinsf in the 
troops. Add to this, that he had an excellent way 
of getting rid of such who he observed were good 
at a halt, as his phrase was. Under this description 
he comprehended all those who were contented to 
live without reproach, and had no promptitude in 
their minds towards glory. These fellows were also 
recommended to the king, and taken off of the gene- 
ral's hands into posts wherein diligence and common 
honesty were all that were necessary. This general 
had no weak part in his line, but every man had as 
much care upon him, and as much honour to lose as 
himself. Every officer could answer for what passed 
where he was; and the general's presence was never 
necessary any where, but where he had placed 
himself at the first disposition, except that accident 
happened frqm extraordinary efforts of the enemy 
which he could not foresee; but it was remarkable 
•that it never fell out from failure *in his own troops. 
It must be confessed the world is just so much out of 
-order, as an unworthy person possesses what should 
be in the direction of him who has better pretensions 
to it. 

Instead of such a conduct as this old fellow used to 

^describe in his general, all the evils which have ever 

happened among mankind have arose from the 

-wanton disposition of the favours of the powerful. It 

is generally all that men of modesty and virtue can 

.(do, to fall in with some whimsical turn in a great 

man, to make way for things of real and absolute set- 

'^/re« In the time of Dow Seba?.U«iw o^ ^vi\V^^^> <s^, 

VOL. XI U, 1 
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some time since, the first minister would let nothing 
come near him but what bore the most profound face 
of wisdom and gravity. They carried it so far, 
that, for the greater show of their profound know* 
Jedge^ a pair of spectacles tied on their noses, with 
a black ribbon round their heads, was what com- 

f>1eted the dress of those who made their court at hii 
evee, and none with naked noses were admitted to 
his presence. A blunt honest fellow, who had a com* 
mand in the train of artillery, had attempted to make 
an impression upon the porter, day after day inyaia, 
until at length he made his appearance in a very 
thoughtful dark suit of clothes, and two pair of spec- 
tacles on at once. He was conducted from room to 
room, with great deference, to the minister; and, 
carrying on the farce of the place, he told his excel- 
lency that he had pretended in this manner to be 
wiser than he really was, but with no ill intention; 
but he was honest Such-a-one of the train, and be 
came to tell him that they wanted wheelbarrows and 
pick-axes. The thing happened not to displease, 
the great man was seen to smile, and the successful 
officer was re- conducted with the same profound cere- 
mony out of the house. 

When Leo X. reigned pope of Rome, his holiaess, 
though a man of sense, and of an excellent taste of 
•letters, of all things afiected fools, buflfbons, bo* 
mourists, and coxcombs. Whether it were from 
yanity, and that he enjoyed no talents in other men 
bat what were inferior to him, or whatever it was 
he carried it so far, that his whole delight was is 
finding out new fools^ and, as our phrase is, playing 
them off, and making them show themseWes to' ad- 
yantage. A priest of his former acquaintance, snU 
fered a great many disappointments in attempting 
to finjJr-aeeeM. to him m a. reg^ular character, until tt 
Jast in despair he leUted itom^\sA> ^^s^^ x^v.^qk^ 
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in an equipage so very fantastical* both as to the 
dress ot* himself and servants, that the whole coork 
were in an emulation who should first introduce 
him to his holiness. What added to the expectation 
his holiness had of the pleasure he should have in his 
follies, was, that this fellow, in a dress the most ex-^ 
quisitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to him 
alone, for he had matters of the highest importance* 
upon which he wanted a conference. Nothing could 
be denied to a coxcomb of so great hope; but when 
they were apart, the impostor revealed himself, and 
spoke as follows : ' 

' Bo not be surprised, most holy father, at seeing, 
instead of a coxcomb to laugh at, your old friend, who 
has taken this way of access to admonish you of your 
own folly. Can any thing show your holiness how 
unworthy you treat mankind, more than my being 
put upon this difficulty to speak with you? It* is a 
degree of folly to delight to see it in others, and it is 
the greatest insolence imaginable to rejoice in the 
disgrace of human nature. It is a criminal humility 
in a person of your holiness's understanding, to be- 
lieve you cannot excel but in the conversation of 
half-wits, humourists, coxcombs, and buifoons. If 
your holiness has a mind to be diverted like a ra« 
tional man, you have a great opportunity for it, in 
disrobing all the ini pertinents you have favoured, of 
all their riches and trappings at once, and bestow- 
ing them on the humble, the virtuous, and the meek. 
If your holiness is not concerned for the sake of 
Tirtne^and religion, be pleased to reflect, that for the 
sake of your own safety it is not proper to be so very 
much in jest. When the pope is thus merry* the 
people will in time begin to think many things, 
which they have hitherto beheld with great venenu 
ik>D, are ia t/iemselves objects o{ scoxu ^tA ^^\\i\^^Q^ 

T 9 
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If they once get a trick of knowing how to laughs 
your holiness's saying this sentence in one night-cap^ 
and the other with the other, the change of your 
shppers, bringing you your staii* in the midst of a 
prayer, then stripping you of one vest, and clapping 
on a second during divine service, will be found out 
to have nothing in it. Consider, sir, that at this rate 
a head will be reckoned never the wiser for being 
bald, and the ignorant will be apt to say, that going 
bare-foot does not at all help on the way to heaven. 
The red cap and the cowl will fall under the same 
contempt; and the vulgar will tell us to our faces, 
that we shall have no authority over them but from 
the force of our arguments and the sanctity of eur 
Jives.' T- 
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'Frustra retinacula tendens, 



Fertur equis auriga, neque avxlit currus habetmi, 

VI KG. Georg. i. 514. 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor cries the horses fear. 
But force along the trcuibling charioteer. 

DRYDEN. 

TO THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Trom the further end of the Widow's Coffee - liouse in Devfr 
reux-courr, Monday evening, twenty-eight minutes and a 
half past six. • 

' DEAR DUMB, 

' In short, to use no . further preface, if 
I should tell you ikat 1 Wn^ ^^^^ ■a.V^'^iAikvsft^j-coach- 
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man, when he has come to set down his farcv 
Ivhich has consisted of two or three very fine ladies^ 
hand them out, and salute every one of them with 
an air of familiarity, without giving the least of- 
fence, you would perhaps think me guilty of a gas-r 
conade. But to clear myself from that imputation, 
and to explain this matter to you, I assure you that 
there are many illustrious youths within this city, 
who frequently recreate themselves by driving of 
a hackney-coach : but those whom, above all others, 
1 would recommend to you, are the young gentlemen 
belonging to the inns of court. We have, I think, 
about a dozen coachmen, who have chambers here 
in the Temple ; and, as it is reasonable to believe 
others will follow their example, we may perhaps 
in time (if it shall be thought convenient) be drove 
to Westminster by our own fraternity, allowing 
every fifth person to apply his meditations this way, 
which is but a modest computation, as the humour 
is now likely to take. It is to be hoped, likewise, 
that there are in the other nurseries of the law to be 
found a proportionable number of these hopeful 
plants, springing up to the everlasting renown of 
their native country. Of how long standing this hu- 
mour has been, I know not. The first time I had any 
particular reason to take notice of it was about this 
time twelve-month, when, being upon Hampstead- 
heath with some of these studious young men, who 
went thither purely for the sake of contemplation, 
nothing would serve them but I must go through 
a course of this philosophy too; and, being ever 
willing to embellish myself with any commendable 
qualification, is was not long ere they persuaded me 
into the coach-box ; nor indeed much longer, before 
I underwent the fate of my brother Phaeton; for, 
having drove about fifty paces with pretty good suc- 
iininij tlirou^h my own n^M^dX sagdciX.^, \.q^O^^ 

T 3* 



with the good instructions of roy tators, who, to gift 
them their due, were on all hands encouraging and 
assisting me in this laudable undertaking : I say, siri 
having cirove ahove fifty paces with pretty good suc- 
cess, I nuist needs be exercising the lash ; which the 
horses resented so ill from my hands, that they gate 
a sudden start, and thereby pitched me directly upon 
my head, as I Yery well remembered about half an 
hour afterwards ; which not only deprived me of all 
the knowledge I had gained for fifty yards before, 
but had like to have broke my neck into the bar<t 
gain. After such a severe reprimand, you may ima- 
gine I was not very easily prevailed with to make 
a second attempt ; and indeed, upon mature delibe- 
ration, the whole science seemed, at least to me, to 
be surrounded with so many difficulties, that, not- 
withstanding the unknown advantages Which might 
have accrued to nie thereby, 1 gave over all hope4 
©f attaining it; and I believe had never thought of rt 
more, but that my memory has been lately refreshed 
by seeing some of these ingenious gentlemen ply in 
the open streets, one of which I saw receive so suit- 
able a reward to his labours, that though I know 
you are no friend of story-telling, yet 1 must beg 
leave to trouble you with this at large. 

' About a fortnight since, as I was diverting 
myself with a pennyworth of walnuts at the Temple 
gate, a lively young fellow in a fustian jacket shot 
by me, beckoned a coach, and told the coachman 
be wanted to go as far as Chelsea. They agreed 
upon the price, and this young gentleman mounts 
the c6ach-box: the feilo^v, staring at him, desired 
to know if he should not drive until they were out of 
town. No, no, replied he. He was then going 
to climb up to him, but received another check, and 
W as then ordered to get into the coach, or behind it, 
ipr that he wanted no instructors; '' but be sore^ 
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yon dog you/* says he, "do not you bilk me.** 
The fellow thereupon surrendered his whip, scratched 
his heady and crept into the coach. Having myself 
occasion to go into the Strand about the same tirae, 
we started both together ; but the street being 
Tery full of coaches, and he not so able a coach* 
man as perhaps he imagined himself, I had soon gol 
ft little way before him; often, however, having thtf 
curiosity to cast my eye back upon him, to observe 
how he behaved himself in this high station; which 
be did with great composure, until he came to tlft 
pass, which is a military term the brothers of th€ 
whip have given to the strait at St. Clement's church. 
When he was arrived near this place, where are 
always coaches in waiting, the coachaien began to 
suck up the muscles of their cheeks, and to tip the 
wink upon each other, as if they had some roguery 
in their heads, which I was immediatel}' convinced 
of; for he no sooner came within reach, but the 
first of them with his whip took the exact dimension 
of his shoulders, which he very ingeniously called 
endorsing: and indeed, I must say, that every one 
of them took due care to endorse him as he came 
through their hands. He seemed at first a little 
uneasy under the operation, and was going in all 
baste to take the numbers of their coaches; but.a^ 
length, by the mediation of the worthy gentlemaa 
in the coach, his wrath was assuaged, and he pre- 
vailed upon to pursue his journey ; thou$;h indeed 
I thought they had clapped such a spoke in his wheo],' 
as had disabled him from being a coachman for that 
day at least: for I am only mistaken, Mr. Spec, if 
some of these endorsements were not wrote with 
so strong a hand that they are still legible. Upoa 
my inquiring the reason of this unusual salutation, 
they told me, that it was a custom among themj^ 
in^henever they saw a^ brother tottering or unstable 
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In bis post, to lend him a hand, in order to settle 
him again therein. For my part, I thought their al- 
legations but reasonable, and so marched oft*. Be- 
sides our coachmen, we abound in divers other sorts 
of ingenious robust youth, who, 1 hope, will not 
take it ill if 1 defer giving you an account of their 
several recreations to another opportunity. In 
the mean time, if you would but bestow a little 
of your wholesome advice upon our coachmen, it 
might perhaps be a reprieve to some of their necks. 
As 1 understand you have several inspectors under 
you, if you would but send one amongst us here in 
the Temple, I am persuaded he would not want em-' 
ployment. But I leave this to your own considera- 
tion, and am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

MOSES GREENBAOi 

* ^ p. S. I have heard our critics in the coffee- 
house hereabout talk mightily of the unity of time 
and place. According to my notion of the mattef, 
I have endeavoured at something like it in the be^ 
ginning of my epistle. I desire to be informed 
a little as to that particular. In my next I design" 
to give you some account of excellent watermen, 
who are bred to the law, and far outdo the land stu- 
dents above mentioned.^ 

T. 
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N"499. THURSDAY, OCT. 2, 1712. 

. '■ Nimis unci* 

Naribus indulges 

' PERS. Sat. i. 40. 

You drire the jest too far. 

URYDEN. 

My friend Will Honeycomb has told me, for about 
this half year, that he had a great mind to iry his 
hand at a Spectator, and that he would t^iin have 
one of his writing in my works. 1 his morning I 
received the following letter, which, after having 
rectified some little orthographical mistakes, 1 shall 
make a present of to the public. 

• 

' DEAR SPEC, 

* 1 WAS about two nights ago in company 
with very agreeable young people of both sexes, 
>vhere, talking of some of your papers which are 
written on conjugal love, there arose a dispute among 
us, whether there were not more bad husbands in 
the world than bad wives. A gentleman, who was 
advocate for the ladies, took this occasion to tell us 
the story of a famous siege in Germany, which I 
have since found related in my historical dictionary, 
after the following manner. When the emperor. 
Cpnrade the Third had besieged Guelphus, duke of 
Bavaria, in the city of Hensberg, the women, find- 
ing that the town could not possibly hold out long, 
petitioned the emperor that they might depart out of 
it, with so much as each of them could carry. The. 
emperor, knowing they could not convey away many 
of their eftects, granted them their petition: when 
the women^ to his great surprise, cattv^ovi\,Q^\.W^W»f- 
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with every one her husband upon her back. I'he 
emperor was so moved at the sight, that he burst 
into tears; and, af>er having very much extolled the 
women for their conjugal atFection, gave the men 
to their wives, and received the duke into bis 
favour. 

' The ladies did not a little triumph at this storyi 
asking us at the same time, whether in our con* 
sciences we believed that the men in any town in 
Great Britain would, upon the same offer, and at 
the same conjuncture, have loaden themselves with 
their wives; or rather,- whether they would not 
have been glad of such an opportunity to get rid of 
them ? To this my very good friend, .Tom Dap- 
perwit, who took upon him to be the mouth of oar 
sex, replied, that they would be very much to blame 
if they would not do the same good office for the 
women, considering that their strength would be 
greater, and their burdens lighter. As we were 
amusing ourselves with discourses of this nature, in 
order to pass away the evening, which now begins 
to grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and pri* 
mitive diversion of questions and commands. I 
was no sooner vested u'ith the regal authority, but 
I enjoined all the ladies, under pain of my displea* 
sure, to tell the company ingenuously, in case they 
had been in the siege above mentioned, and had the 
same offers made them as the good women ©f that 
place, what every one of them would have brought 
off with her, and have thought most worth the 
saving? There were several merry answers made 
to my question, which entertained us until bed-tiroet 
This filled my mind with such a huddle of ideasi 
that, upon my going to sleep, I fell into the fol- 
lowing dream : 

' I saw a town of this island, which shall be name- 
less, invested ou every B\de, ^w^ vX\fc vc^vsiJcJ^X'MsN^tjt 
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it so strained as to cry for quarter. The general 
refused any other terms than those granted to the 
ibove- mentioned town of Hensberg, namely, that 
the married women might come out with what they 
could bring along with them. Immediately tSe city 
i^tes flew open^ and a female procession appeared, 
nultitudes of the sex following one another in a row^ 
md staggering under their respective burdens. I 
ook my stand upon an eminence in the enemy's 
:ftmp, which was appointed for the general rendez* 
rouB of these female carriers^ being very desirous to 
ook into their several ladings. The first of them 
lad a huge sack upon her shoulders, which she set 
k»wa with great care. Upon the opening of it, 
vhen I expected to have seen her husband shot out 
»f it, I found it was filled with china-ware. The 
lext appeared in a more decent tigure, carrying a 
landsome young fellow upon her back : I could not 
iorbear commending the young woman for her con- 
ugal affection, when, to my great surprise, I found 
;hat she had left the good man at home, and brought 
iway her gallant. I saw the third, at some distance, 
iviih a little withered face peeping over her shoulder, 
ivhonn I could not suspect for any but her spouse, 
90til upon her setting him down I heard her call 
bin) dear pug, and found bmi to be her favourite 
qaonkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of cards 
ftk>ng with her; and the fifth a Bolonia lap-dog; 
6/f her husband, it seems, l>eing a very burly man, 
ibe thought it would be less trouble for Iter to bring 
away little Cupid. The next was the wife of a 
rich usurer, loaden with a bag of gold; she told us 
thajb her spouse wu^ very old, and by the course of 
nature could not expect to live long; and that to 
show her tender regards fur him, she had saved that 
which the poor man loved better than his life. The 
arx^ Ciune lon^ards us with her soa \x^otk\v^\ \y^0«.« 



>^ho, we were told, was the greatest rake in the 
place, but so much the mother's darling, that she 
left her husband behind with a large family of hope- 
ful sons and daughters, for the sake of this gracelesi 
youth. 

* It would be endless to mention the several per? 
sons, with their several loads, that appeared to me 
in this strange vision. All the place about me was 
fcovered with packs of ribbons, brocades, embroi- 
dery, and ten thousand other materials, sufficient 
to have furnished a whole street of toy-shops. One 
of the women, having a husband, who was none of 
the heaviest, was bringing him off upon her shoul- 
ders, at the same time that she carried a great 
bundle of Flanders lace under her arm; but finding 
herself so overloadcn, that she could not save both of 
them, she dropped th* good man, and brought 
away the bundle. In short, I found but one hus- 
band among this great mountain of baggage, who 
was a lively cobler, that kicked and spurred all the 
W^hile his wife was carrying him on, and, as it was 
«aid, he had scarce passed a day in his life without 
giving her the discipline of the strap. 
. ' 1 cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, without 
telling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. 
I saw, methought, a dozen women employed io 
•bringing off one man; I could not guess who it 
.should be, until upon his nearer approach I discoyeied 
thy short ])hiz. The women all aeclared that it was 
for the sake of thy works, and not thy person,* that 
they brought thee otl^ and that it was on condition 
that thou shouldst continue the Spectator. If thon 
^hinkest this dream will make a tolerable one, it is 
^t thy service, from. 

Dear Spec, 
Thme^ sleeping and waking, 

WILL HONEYCOMB.' 
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The ladies will see by tbis letter what I have 
<^en told them, that Will is one of those old-fashion- 
ed mea of wit. and pleasure of the town, that sliows 
his parts by railieiy on niarriage» and one who has 
often tried his fortune that way without success. I 
cannot however dismiss this letter, without observ*- 
img, that the true story on which k is buiit does 
honour to the sex, and that, in order to abuse them, 
the writer is obliged to have vecoiirge to dream 
iodfictiop. Of 
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-Hue natas adjice teptem. 



Et totidemjuvenes ; et mox geiierosque nurttsque : 
Qtuerite rmnc, kabeat quam nostra tuperbia causam. 

OVID, net, vi. Its. > 

Seven are my daoghters of a form d'miic, 
With seven lair eoiiSf an indetiective line. 
Go, fools, consider this, and ask the cause 
From which my pride its strong presumption dr^ws. , 

CkOXAIj* 

^ SIR, 

, ' You, who are so well acquainted with 
the story of Socrates, must have read how, upon his 
making a discourse concerning love, he pressed his 
point with so much success, that all the bacheiors in 
his audience took a resolutioi^ to marry by the iirst 
opportunity, and that all tli^ married men iinme* 
diately took horse and galloped home to tiieir wives. 
I am apt to think your discourses, in which you have 
drawn so many agreeable pictures of marriage^ 
jiiave had a very good effect this way in England. 
"We are obliged to you, at least, for having tal^4>4 

VOfr. XIII, V 
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that senseless ridicule, which for mxof yesfi the 
witlings of the town have turned upon their fathen 
and mothers. For my own part, I was bom ia 
wedlock, and I do not care who knows it; for 
which reason, among many others, I should look 
upon myself as a most insufferable coxcomb, did I 
endeavour to maintain that cuckoldom was insepa- 
rable from marriage, or to make use of husband and 
wife as terms of reproach. Nay, sir, I will go one 
step further, and declare to you before the whole 
world, that I am a married man, and at the same 
time I have so much assurance as not to be ashamed 
of what I liave done. 

' Among the several pleasures that accompany 
this stat^ of life, and which you have described in 
your former papers, there are two you have not 
taken notice of, and which are seldom cast into the 
account by those who write on this subject Yoa 
must have observed, in your speculations on human 
nature, that nothing is more gratifying to the mind 
of man than power or dominion ; and this I think 
myself amply possessed of, as I am the father of t 
family. I am perpetually taken up in giving out 
orders, in prescribing duties, in hearing parties, in 
administering justice, and in distributing rewanh 
and punishments. To speak in the language of the 
centurion, 1 say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and 
to another. Come, and be comet h : and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. In sliort, sir, I look upon 
my family as a patriarchal sovereignty, in which I 
am myself* both king and priest. All great govern- 
ments are nothing tilse but clusters of these little 
private i*oyalties, and therefore I consider the 
masters of families as small deputy-governors pre- 
siding over the several little parcels and divisions of 
their fellow-subjccti*. As I take great pleasure in 
the administratiou u£ uiy ^NvtYmxivityxSsv^'^eCYcsjkwv 
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so I look upon myself not only as a more useful^ but 
as a much greater and happier man than any bachelor 
in England of my rank and condition. 

' Thiere is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage^ which has likewise fallen to my share; I 
mean the having a multitude of children. These I 
cannot but regard as very great blessings. When I 
see my little troop before me, I rejoice in the ad- 
ditions which I have made to my species, to my 
country, and to my religion, in having produced 
such a number of reasonable creatures, citizens, and 
Christians. I am pleased to see myself thus per- 
petuated ; and as there is no production comparable 
to that of a human creature, I am more proud of 
having been the occasion of ten such glorious pro- 
ductions, than if I had built a hundred pyramids at 
my own expence, or published as many volumes of 
the finest wit and learning. In what a beautiful 
liffht has the holy scripture represented Abdon, one 
of the judges of Israel, who had forty sons and 
thirty grandsons, that rode on threescore and ten 
ass-colts, according to the magnificence of the eastern 
countries ! How must the heart of the old man re- 
joice, when he saw such a beautiful procession of 
his own descendants, such a numerous cavalcade of 
his own raising ! For my own part, I can sit in my 
own parlour with great content when I take a review 
of half a dozen o my little boys mounting upon 
hobby-horses, and of as many little girls tutoring 
their babies, each of them endeavouring to excel 
the rest, and to do something that may gain my fa- 
vour and approbation. I cannot question but he 
who has blessed me with so many children, will 
assist my endeavours in providing ror them. There 
is one thing I am able to give each of them, which 
is a virtuous education. I think it is sir Francis 
Bacon's observation^ that in a iiaiae;t^>a& Sass^^^i ^ 

V2 
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children^ the eldest is often spoiled by the prospect 
of an estate^ and the youngest by being the daiiing 
of the parents ; but that some one or other in tbe 
middle, who has not perhaps been regarded, has 
made his way in the world, and orer-topped the 
vest. It is my business to implant in every one of 
my children the same seeds of industry, and the 
same honest principles. By this means I think I 
have a fair chance, that one or other of them may 
grow considerable in some or other way of life, 
whether it be in the army, or in the fleets in 
trade, or any of the three learned professions; for 
you must know, sir, that, from long experience I 
and observation, I am persuaded of what seems 
a paradox to most of those with whom I convene, 
namely, that a man who has many children, 
and gives them a good education, is more likely 
to raise a family, than he who has but one, not- 
withstanding he leaves him his whole estate. For 
this reason I cannot forbear amusing myself with 
finding out a general, an admiral, or an alderman 
•f London, a divine, a physician, or a lawyer, 
among my little people who are now perhaps in 
petticoats; and when I see the motherly airs of my 
little daughters when they are playing with their 

euppets, 1 cannot but flatter myself that their 
usbands and children will be happy in the pos- 
session of such wives and mothers. 
' ' If you are a father, you will not perhaps think 
this letter impertinent; but if you are a single man, 
you will not know the meaning of it, and probably 
throw it into the fire. Whatever you determine of 
it, you may assure yourself that it comes from ons 
who is 

Your most humble servant, 
■', ' aad well-wisher, 

O0 ^^ ^Yk.\M^fc»KAh 
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nis hard : but wlien we needs must bear» 

£nduriiig patience makes tlie burden light. 

crbevh* 

At some of the finest compositions amoDg the 
ancients are in allegory, I have endeavouredy in 
Mveral of my papers, to revive that way of wviting^ 
and hope I have not been altogether unsuccessfnl in 
il^ for I find there is always a great denuuid for 
those particular papers, and cannot but observe 
that several authors have endeavoured of late to 
excel in works of this nature. Among these, I do 
not know any one who has succeeded better than a 
very ingenious gentleman, to whom I am obliged 
for the following piece, and who was the author of 
the vision in the 460th paper. 

How are we tortured with the absence of what iNi 
covet to possess, when it appears to be lost to ns f 
What excursions does the soul make in imagination 
lifter it ! and how does it turn into itself again, more 
foolishly fond and dejected at the disappointment ! 
Our grief, instead of having recourse to reason, 
which might restrain it, searches to find a further 
nourishment. It calls upon memory to relate tha 
several passages and circumstances of satisfiftcticm 
which we formerly enjoyed ; the pleasures we pur- 
chased by those riches that are taken from us ; or 
the power aad splendor of oux 4^«K\iQii\iss»OQB^\ 
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or the Toice^ the words, the looks, the temper, and 
affections of our friends that are deceased. It needs 
must happen from hence that the passion should 
often swell to such a size as to burst the heart which 
contains it, if time did not make these circumstances 
less strong and lively, so that reason should become 
a, more equal match for the passion, or if another de- 
sire which becomes more present did not overpower 
them with a livelier representation. These are 
thoughts which I had when I fell into a kind of 
vision upon this subject, and may therefore stand 
for a proper introduction to a relation of it. 
' I found myself upon a naked shore, with 'company 
whose afflicted countenances witnessed their con- 
ditions. Before us flowed a water, deep, silent, and 
called the River of Tears, which, issuing from two 
fountains on an upper ground, encompassed an 
island that lay before us. The boat which plied in 
it was old and shattered, having been sometimes 
overset by the impatience and haste of single pas* 
sengers to arrive at the other side. This imme* 
diately was brought tons by Misfortune who steenit, 
and we were all preparing to take our places, when 
there appeared a woman of a mild and composed 
behaviour, who began to deter us from it, by repre- 
senting the dangers which would attend our voyage. 
Hereupon some who knew her for Patience, and 
some of those too who until then cried the loudest, 
were persuaded by her, and returned back. The 
rest of us went in, and she (whose good-nature 
would not sufier her to forsake persons in trouble) 
desired leave to accompany us, that she might at 
least administer some small comfort or advice while 
we sailed. We were no sooner embarked but the 
boat was pushed of!^ the sheet was spread; and 
being filled with sighs, which are the winds of that 
•oiintry^ we made a ip^issa*^ v^ x^ WC&Kt X^ivak^ 
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through several difficalties of which the most of at 
teemed utterly regardless. 

When we ladded, we perceived the island to be 
ilrangely overcast with fogs» which no brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind of gloomy horror sat 
ihvays brooding over it. This had something in it 
rcry shocking to easy tempers, insomnch that some 
others, whom Patience had by this time gained over, 
eft as here, and privily conveyed themselves roond 
he verge of the island to find a ford by which she 
old them they might escape. 

For my part, I still went dong with those who 
vere for piercing into the centre of the place ; and 
oiniii^ ourselves to others whom we found upon the 
ame journey, we marched solemnly as at a funeral, 
trough bordering hedges of rosemary, and through a 
{rove of yew-trees» which love to overshadow tombs 
md flourish in the church-yards. Here we heard on 
svery side the wailings and complaints of several of 
;he inhabitants, who had cast themselves disoonsob 
ately at the feet of trees; and as we chanced to ap« 
>roach any of these, we might perceive them 
vringing their hands, beating their breasts, tearing 
heir hair, or after some other manner visibly agi- 
ated with vexation. Our sorrows were heightened 
>y the inflaence of what we heard and saw, and one 
if our number was wrought up to such a pitch 
if wildness, as to talk ot hanging himself upoa 
i bough which shot temptingly across the path 
ve travelled in ; but he was restrained from it by 
be kind endeavours of our above-mentioned com- 
lanion. . 

We had now gotten into the most dusky silent 
Murt of the island, and by the redoubled sounds of 
ighs, which made a doleful whistling in the branches, 
M thickness of air, which occasioned faintish 
eq^irstitfii, and the violeut l\itoVA)vu|^ ^\ Vam^. 
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which Diore and more aflfected us, we foond diat 
we approached the Grotto of Grief. It was a wide, 
koHow, and melancholy care^ sunk deep in a dale, 
and watered by rivulets that had a colour between 
fed and black. These crept slow -and half congeal- 
ed amongst its windings, and mixed their hesfj 
murmurs with the echo of groans that rolled throogli 
all the passages. In the most retired parts of it nt 
the doleful being herself; the path to her was strewed 
with goads, stings, and thorns ; and her throne on 
which she sat was broken into a rock, with ragged 
pieces pointing upwards for her to lean upon. A 
heavy mist hung above her; her head oppreaRd 
with k reclined upon her arm. Thus did she reign 
over her disconsolate subjects, full of herself to sta- 
pidity, in eternal pensiveness, and the profodndeit 
nience. On one side of her stood D^ectioa jmt 
dropping into a swoon, and Paleness wasting to a 
skeleton ; on the other side were Care inwardly 
tormented with imaginations, and Anguish aufiering 
eutwaixi troubles to suck the blood from her heart in 
1^ shape of vultures. The whole vault had a 
genuine dismalness in it, which a few scattered 
kimps, whose biueish flames arose- and sunk in their 
nms, discovered to our eyes with increase. Some 
of us fell down, overcome and spent with what 
lliey suffered in the way, and were given over to 
tliose tormentors that stood on either hand of the 
presence; others, galled and mortified with pain, 
recovered the entrance, where Patience, whom we 
had left behind, was still waiting to receive us. 

With her (whose company was now become more 
grateful to us by the want we had found of her) we 
winded round the grotto, and ascended at the back 
of it, out of the mournful dale in whose bottom it 
lay. On this emineiKie we halted, by her advice, 
to pant for breath*, asdV\^\w^<3Kn ^^^^^Xas^^osiiAL 



then wttve fiasMl • dowBwanla^ felt a BoXka sort of 
antisfaciKMb in obMrving thravgh the sbades whal 
MiBQbarft had en4ei^d the islaud. Tbisk satUfeclaMip 
wbich appears to have tll-aaliire in it, was excuae* 
abJie, because it happei>ed aft a time whea we were 
too mach taken up with our own concern, to hava 
iaapect to that oft*, others ; and therefore we did not 
consider theai as sufieving, but ourselves as nol 
aafifering in the moat forkNrn estate. It had alaa th(a 
groand*ivork of humanity and compassion in il, 
though the mind was then too dark and loo deeply 
engaged to perceive it: but as we proceeded oon 
ward^ it began to discover itself, and, from obsem* 
ing that others were unhappy, we came to quea* 
tion one another, when it was that we met, and 
what were the sad occasions that brought us to* 

Eher. Then we heard our stories, -and compared 
m, we mutually gave and received pity, and so 
by degrees became tolerable company. 

A considerable part of the troublesome road was 
thus deceived ; at Jength the openings among the 
trees grew larger, the air seemed thinner, it lay 
with less oppression upon us, and we could now 
and then discern tracks in it of a lighter greyness, 
like the breakings of day, short in duration, much 
enlivening, and called in that country gleams of 
amusement. Within a short while these gleams 
began to appear more frequent, and then brighter 
and of a lunger continuance : the sighs that hitherto 
filled the air with so much dolefulness, altered to 
the sound of common breezes, and in general the 
horrors of the island were abated. 

When we had arrived at last at the ford by which 
we were to pass out, we met with those fashionable 
mourners who had been ferried over along with us, and 
who, being unwilling to go as far as we, had coasted 
by the Mhon to find the p\ace> yi\i<^\« \2aK^ >i\^\Xx^ 
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our coming ; that by showing themselves to the 
world only at the time when we did ; they might 
seem also to have been among the troubles of the 
grotto. Here the waters that rolled on the other 
aide so deep and silent were much dried up, and 
it was an easier matter for us to wade over. 
. The river being crotsed> we were reoeived upon 
the further bank, by our friends and acquaintance, 
whom Comfort had brought out to congratulate 
our appearance in the world again. Some of theM 
blamed us for staying so long away from them, 
others advised us agamst all temptations of goiag 
back aeain ; every one was cautious not to lencw 
our trouble, by asking any particulars of the journey | 
and all concluded that, in a case of so much me- 
lancholy and affliction, we could not have made 
choice of a fitter companion than Patience. ■ Hers 
Patience^ appearing serene at her praises^ delivered 
us over to Comfort. Comfort smiled at his receiving 
the charge; immediately the sky purpled on Uiat 
side to which he turned^ and double day ^% onct 
bcoke in upon me. 
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MtUtu, p^ut, profit, obtiU wl vident niti quod htbet. 

TER* Heuit. Aa i?. Sc. U 

Better or wone« profitable or disadvantageous, they see iiothiuf 

but what they list. 

Whbh men read, they taste the matter with which 
they are entertained, according as their own re« 
spective studies and inclinations hare prepared them« 
aind make their reflexions accordingly. Some, pe* 
rusing^JRoman writers, would find in them, what* 
ever the subject of the discourses were, parts which 
implied the grandeur of that people in their >varfieare, 
or their politics. As for my part, who am a mere 
Spectator, I drew this morning conclusions of their 
eminence in what I think great, to wk, in having 
worthy sentiments, from the reading a comedy of 
Terence. The play was the Self-Tormentor. It ia 
from the be^ning to the end a perfect picture of 
human life, but I did not obsenre in the whole one 
passage that could raise a laugh. How well-dis- 
posed must that people be, who could be entertained 
with satisfaction by so sober and polite mirth ! In the 
first scene of the comedy, when one of the old men 
accuses the other of impertinence for interposing in 
his afiairs, he answers, ' I am a man, and cannot 
help feeling any sorrow that can arrive at man*.' 
It 18 said this sentence was received with an univer-* 

* Homo tttm, et nihil hMmanum i me aUenum puto, 

I am a roaii ; and all calamities. 

That touch huuanitj, come home to me. 
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sal applause. There cannot be a greater argument 
of the general good understanding of a people^ thao 
a sudden consent to give their approbation of a 
sentiment which has no emotion in it. 1€ it were 
spoken with ever so great skill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that sentence could have nothing 
in it which could strike but people of the greatest 
humanity, nay people elegant and skilful in obser- 
rations upon it. It is possible he might have laid 
' his hand on his breast, and, with a winning insinu- 
ation in his countenance, e^i^pressed to his neighhoor 
that he was a man who made his case his own : yet 
I will engage a player in Covent-garden might hit 
such an attitude a thousaqid times before he would 
have been regarded. I have heard that a minister 
of state in the reign of (jueen Elizabeth had all 
manner of books and ballads brought to lum, of 
what kind soever, and took great notice hov^ much 
they took with the people ; upon which hp woul^r 
and certainly might, very well judge of their pre?, 
sent dispositions, and the most proper way of ap- 
plying them acpording to his own purposes. WM 
passes on the stage, and the reception it meets with 
from the audience, is a very useful instruction of 
this kind. According to what you may observe on 
our stage, you see them often moved so directly 
agaii^t all common sense and humanity, that you 
would be apt to pronounce us a nation of savageSi 
It cannot be called a mistake of what is pleasant, 
but the very contrary to it is what most assuredly 
takes with them. The other night an old woo^n 
carried off with a pain in her side, with all the diis- 
tortions and anguish of countenance which is natur^ 
to one in that condition, was laughed and clapped 
olF the stage. Terence's comedy, which 1 am speak- 
ing oii^ is indeed written as if he hoped to please 
none but such as had as ^oc^d. ^ \aa\.^ '^Xjos&srM^ I 
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psnkl not but reflect upon the natural descriptioa of 
the innocent yoang woman made by the servant to 
kifl master. ' When I came to the house/ said he, 
' an old woman opened the door, and I followed 
her in, because I could, by entering upon them un-- 
awares, better observe what was your mistress's or* 
diaary manner of spending her tinie« the only way. 
•f judging any one's inclinations and genius. I. 
ibimd her at her needle in a sort of second mourn-. 
ing, which she wore for an aunt she had lately lost.. 
Ske had nothing on b(|t what showed she dressed 
only for herseli. Her hair hung negligently about 
her shoulders. She had none of the arts with whiqh 
others use to set themselves off, but had that negli- 
gence of person which is remarkable in those who 
are careful of their minds. Then she had a maid 
who was at work near her that was a slattern, be- 
cause her mistress was careless; which I take to bc^ 
another argument of your security in her; for the 
go-betweens of women of intrigue are rewarded too 
wdl to be dirty. When you were named, and I 
Md her you desired to see her« she threw dowq 
her work for joy, covered her face, and decently 
)iid her tears.' He must be a very good aptor, and 
draw attention rather from his own cl^aracter than 
the words of the author, that could gain it amonff 
lis for this speech, though so full of nature and good 
ffense. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of player* 
patting in words of their own, does in a great mea- 
tare feed the absurd taste of the audience. But how? 
ever that is, it is ordinary for a cluster of coxcomba 
to take up the house to themselves, and equally in- 
salt both the actors and the company. These sa-* 
vages, who want all manner of regard and deference 
lo the rest of mankind, come only to show themselves 

VOL, xiiu X 
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to usy without any other purpose -than to let lu 
know they despise us. 

The gross of an audience is composed of two 
torts of people, those who know no pleasure but of . 
the body, and those who improve or command cor- / 
poreal pleasures, by the addition of fine sentimenti 
of the mind. At present the intelH^nt part of the 
company are wholly subdued by the insurrections 
of those who know no satisfactions but what they 
have in common with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scene tending to 
procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in such t 
chuckle, and old letchers, with moaths open, stare at 
the loose gesticulations on the stage with shamefbl 
earnestness ; when the justest pictures of human life' 
in ita calm dignity, and the properest sentiments for 
the conduct of it, pass by like mere narration^ ai 
conducing only to somewhat much better wiuch is to 
come after. I have seen the whole house at some 
times in so proper a disposition, that indeed I hare 
trembled for the boxen, and feared the entertain- 
ment would end in a representation of the rape of 
the Sabines. 

I would not be understood in this talk to tergae 
that nothing is tolerable on the stage but what basai 
immediate tendency to the ppemotion <)f Tirtue. Oi 
the contrary, I can allow, provided there is nothing 
against the interest of virtue, and is not offensive to 
good manners, that things of an indifferent natuie 
may be represented. For this reason I have no ex- 
ception to the well-drawn rusticities in the Country 
Wake ; and there is something so miraculously plea- 
sant in Dogget's acting the aukward triumph and 
comic sorrow of Hob in different circumstances, that 
I shall not be able to stay away whenever it is acted. 
All that vexes me is^ lbaxi\v& fjailantry of taking the 
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cudgels for Gloucestershire, with the pride of heart 
iu tucking himself up^ and taking aim at his adver- 
sary, as well as the other's protestation in the hu- 
manity of low romance, that he could not promise 
the 'squire to break Hob's head, but he would, if he 
could, do it in love ; then flourish and begin : I gay 
what vexes me is, that such excellent touches as 
these, as well as the 'squire's being out of all pa- 
tience at Hob's success, and vcnturmg himself into 
the crowd, are circumstances hardly taken notice of, 
and the height of the jest is only in the very point 
that heads are broken. I am confident, were iaerk a 
•c^e written, wherein Pinkethman should break his 
leg by wrestling with Bullock, and Dicky come in to 
set it, without one word said but what should be ac- 
cording to the exact rules of surgery in making this 
extension, and binding up his leg, the whole house 
should be in a roar of applause at the dissembled an- 
ffuish of the patieifit, the help given by him who threw 
Eim down, and the handy address and arch looks of 
the surgeon. To enumerate^ the entrance of ghosts, 
the embattling of armies, the noise of heroes in love, 
with a thousand other enormities, would be to trans- 
gress the bounds of this paper, for which reason it is 
possible they may hay^ hereafter distinct discourses; 
not forgetting any of the audience who shall set up 
for actors, and interrupt the play on the stage ; and 
players who shall prefer the applause of fools, to that 
jof the reasonable part of the company. 

T. 

POSTSCRIPT TO SPECTATOR, N» 502. 

N, B. There arc in the play of the Self-Tor- 
mentor of Terence, which is allowed a most ex- 
cellent comedy, several incidents which would draw 
tears from any man of sense, and not one whic]% 
would move his laughter. — SpecU *va feVk»» '^^ VIV^ 

x2 
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This speculation, N" 502, is ccmtroTerted in tb< 
Guard. N*" 59, by a writer under the ficlitioui mam 
•f John Lizard; perhaps Dr. Edw. Young. 
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Ddeo dMRCf dckinc ei oatiiio muiieres. 

TER* Bon. Act H. 8c. S. 

I>oin benceforward I blot out of my tboughti all memory of 
womankind. 

' MR. SPECTATOR^ 

' You have oftetil mentioned with great ve- 
hemence and indignation the misbehaviour of peepk 
at church ; but I am at present to talk to you on tLat 
fubject, and complain to you of one, whom at tbi 
eame time I know not what to accuse of, except it 
be looking too well there, and diverting the eyes of 
the congregation to that one object. However, I 
have this to say, that she might have staid at her oin 
parish, and not come to perplex those who are other- 
wise intent upon their duty. 

' Last Sunday was seven-night I went into a churcli 
not far from London- bridge ; but 1 wish 1 had beea 
contented to go to my own parish, I am sure it bad 
been better for me ; I say I went to church thither, 
and got into a pew very near the pulpit. I had 
hardly been acorn modated with a seat, before there 
entered into the aisle a young lady in the very bloom 
of youth and beauty, and dressed in the most elegant 
manner imaginable. Her form was such that it en- 
gaged the eyes of the ^Uole con^^tion in an in- 
stant, and mme axaou^ x\iq "t^V "XWsk^^^^^i!^ 
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mil liius fixed upon her, she was not in the least out 
of coantenance, or under the least disorder, though 
unattended by any one, and not seeming to know 
particularly where to place herself. Howerer, she 
had not in the least a confident aspect, but moved on 
with the most graceful modesty, every one making 
way until she came to a seat just over against that in 
which I was placed. The deputy of the ward sat in 
that pew, and she stood opposite to him, and at a 
glance into the seat, though she did not appear the 
least acquainted with the gentleman, was let in, with 
a confusion that spoke much admiration at the no** 
Telty of the thing. The service immediately began, 
and she composed herself for it with an air of so 
much goodness and sweetness, that the confession 
which she uttered, so as to be heard where we sat, 
appeared an act of humiliation more than she had oc- 
casion tor. The truth is, her beauty bad something 
io innocent, and yet so sublime, that we all gazed 
upon her like a phantom. None of the pictures 
which we behold of the best Italian painters have 
any thing like the spirit which appeared ^n hercoun-« 
tenance, at the different sentiments expressed in the 
•everal parts of divine service. That gratitude and 
joy at a thanksgiving, that lowliness and sorrow at the 
prayers for the sick and distressed, that triumph at the 
passages which gave instances of the divine mercy, 
Which appeared respectively in her aspect, will be in 
my memory to my last hour. I protest to you, sir, 
she suspended the devotion of every one around her; 
and the ease she did every thing with soon dispersed 
the churlish dislike and hesitation in approving what 
is excellent, too frequent among us, to a gene- 
ral attention and entertainment in observing her 
behaviour. All the while that we were gazing, at 
her, she took notice of no object viboat hev> hvxt \v^4 
an art of seeming awkwardly ul\Aii\\N^> h^V^^ks^x 

x3 
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else her eyes were accidentally thrown upon. Om 
thing indeed was particular, she stood the whole 
service, and never kneeled .or sat: I donotqnei- 
tion but that it was to show herself with the greater 
advantage, and set forth to better grace her handi 
and arms, lifted up with the most ardent devotion; 
and her bosom, the fairest that was ever seen, ban 
to observation; while she, you must think, knew 
nothing of the concern she gave others, any other 
than as an example of devotion, that threw herself 
out, without regard to dress or garment, all contri« 
tion, and loose of all worldly regards, in ecstacy of 
devotion. Well ; now the organ was to play a vo- 
luntary, and she was so skilful in music, and m 
touched with it, that she kept time not only with 
^ome motion of her head, but also with a di£ferent 
air in her countenance. When the music was strong 
and bold, she looked exalted, but serious; when 
lively and airy, she was smiling and gracious; when 
the notes were more soft and languishing, she was 
kind and full of pity. When she had now made it 
visible to the whole congregation, by her moti<Hiand 
ear, that she could dance, and she wanted now only 
to inform us that she could sing too ; when the psalm 
was given out, her voice was distinguished aboTe all 
the rest, or rather people did not exert their own, 
in order to hear her. Never was any heard so sweet 
and so strong. The organist observed it, and he 
thought fit to play to her only, and she swelled every 
note, when she n>und she had thrown us all oat, and 
had the last verse to herself in such a manner as the 
whole congregation was intent upon her, in the same 
manner as we see in the cathedrals they are on the 
person who sings alone the anthem. Well ; it came 
at last to the sermon, and our young lady would not 
lose her part in thai ne\xV\ei \ v>t %h& fixed her eye 
upon the preacher, aai aa\skiti»A^^^vci<^^^od&^« 
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proved, with one of Charles Mather's fine tablets 
she set down the sentence, at once showing her fine 
hand, the gold pen, her readiness in writing, and her 
judgment in choosing what to write. To sum up 
what I intend by this long and particular account, I 
mppeal to you, whether it is reasonable that such a 
creature as this shall come from a janty part of the 
town, and give herself such violent airs, to the 
disturbance of an innocent and inoffensive congre* 
gation, with her sublimities. The fact, 1 assure you, 
was as I have related : but I had like to have forgot 
another very considerable particular. As soon as 
church was done, she immediately stepped out of 
hjer pew, and fell into the finest pitty-patty air, for- 
sooth, w<mderfully out of countenance, tossing her 
htad up and dovin, as she swam along the body of 
the church. I, with several others of the inhabi- 
tants, followed her out, and saw her hold up her 
On to a hackney-coach at a distance, who imme- 
diately came up to her, and she whipping into it 
with great nimbleness, pulled the door with a bow- 
ing mien, as if she had been used to a better glass. 
She said aloud, " You know where to go,'' and drove 
off. By this time the best of the congregation was 
at the church-door, and I could hear some say, " A 
very fme lady ;" others, '* I'llwarrant you, she is no 
better than she should be :" and one very wise old 
lady said, she ought to have been taken up. Mr. 
Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly before you : 
for the oflfence does not come under any law, though 
it is apparent this creature came among us only td 
give henelf airs, and enjoy her full swing in being ad- 
mired. I desire you will print this, that she may 
be confmed to her own parish ; for 1 can assure you 
there is no attending any thing else in a place whera 
she is a novelty. She has been talked of among us 
ever Mince undtr the name of "ihfc pVvKii\.«iii%^ >a^\. 
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would advise lier to come no more ; for there is to 
strong a party made by the women against her> that 
•he must expect they will not be excelled a second 
time in so outrageous a manner, Wfthont doing her 
some insult. Young women> who dssume after tins 
rate, and aficct exposing themselves to yiew in con- 
gregations at the other end of the town, are not so 
fnischievous, because they are rivalled by more of the 
same ambition, who will not let the rest of the com- 
pany be particular: but in the name of the whok 
congregation where I was, I desire you to keep 
these agreeable disturbances out of the city, where 
sobriety of manners is still preserved, and all glaring 
and ostentatious behaviour, even in things laodablei 
discountenanced. 1 wish you may never see thf 
phantom, and am. 

Sir, 
Your most hvmble servant* 

T* KALPH WONDSB/ 
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lAput tuu eif et pulpvmnhun fuark, 

TER.Eu.ActiiS.SG.1. 

Yoa are a hare youraelf, and want daiuties* ibraiioth. 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit to 
furnish out a conversation, that there is something or 
other in all companies where it is wanted substituted 
in its stead, which, according to their taste, does the 
business as well. Of this nature is the agreeable 
pastime in country -VvaVVs oi ctq«a ^mt^^sics^ c^uestions 
and conunands^ 93dA iiod^ WVe* K\^2^ vqc^wcvqr m^ 



th«a« are IhoM ivho caa play at crambe, or cap 
irerse^ Tb^n above them are such as can make 
verses, that is, rhyme; and among those who have 
the Latin tonguo> such as use to make what they call 
golden verses. Commend me also to those who have 
not brains enough for any of these exercises, and yet 
do iKil give up their pretensions to mirth. These can 
«lap you on the back unawares, laugh loud, ask you 
how you do with a twang on your shoulders^ say you 
%se dMil to-day, and laugh a voluntary to put you ia 
humour; not to mention the laborious way among 
the minor poets^ of making things come into such 
lUMi guch a shape, as that of an egg, an hand, ao 
axe, or 9uy thing that nobody had ever thought on 
before for that purpose, or which would have cost 
them a great deal of pains to accomplish if they 
did. But all these methods, though they are me^ 
chanical, and may be arrived at with the smallest 
capacity, do not serve an hoUest gentleman who 
wants wit for his ordinary occasions ; therefore it 
is absolutely necessary that the poor in imagination 
should save something which may be serviceable to 
them at all hours upon all common occurrences. 
That which we call punning is therefore greatly af- 
fected by men of small intellects. These men need 
not be concerned with you for the whole sentence; 
hut if they can say a quaint thing, or bring in a word 
which sounds like any one word you have spoken to 
tbei|i> they can turn the discourse, or distract yon 
90 that you cannot go on, and by consequence, if 
they can be as witty as you are, they can hinder 
your being any wittier than they are. Thus, if you 
talk of a candle, he ' can deal' with you ; and if you 
99k him to help you to some bread, a punster should 
tilink himself very ' ill-bred' if he did not; and if 
be ia.uot as ' well-bred' as yourself, he hopes for 
•' grma$ *' of aiiow^ace. If you do itfA. ^)Stf^'&^:&s>^ 
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that last fancy> you must recollect that bread is made 
of grain ; and so they go on for erer, without poss- 
bility of being exhausted. 

There are another kind of people of gmall facvl- 
ties, who supply want of wit with want of breed- 
ing; and because women are both by nature and 
education more offended at any thing which is immo- 
dest than we men are> these are ever harping upoa 
things they ought not to allude to, and deal mightily 
in double meanings. Every one's own observatkM 
will suggest instances enough of this kind, witbont 
my mentioning any ; for your double roean^ri are 
dispersed up and down through all parts of the toim 
or city where there are any to onend, in order to 
set ott themselves. These men are mightjr loud 
laughers, and held very pretty gentlemen with the 
sillier and unbred part of womankind. Bat abofo 
all already mentioned, or any who ever were^ or 
ever can be in the world, the happiest and surest to 
be pleasant, are a sort of people whom we have not 
indeed lately heard much of, and those are your 
' biters.' 

A biter is one who tells you a thins you haye no 
reason to disbelieve in itself, and peraaps has givw 
you, before he bit you, no reason to disbelieve it fer 
his saying it; and, if you fi;ive him credit, laughs ia 
your face, and triumphs that he has deceived yoa. 
In a word, a biter is one who thinks you a fool, be- 
cause you do not think him a knave. This descrip- 
tion of him one may insist upon to be a just one ; tor 
what else but a degree of knavery is it, to depend 
upon deceit for what you gain of^^ another, be it in 
point of wit, or interest, or any .thing else? 

This way of wit is called ^ biting/ by a meta- 
phor taken fron^ beasts of prey, which devour harm- 
less and unarmed amm?A%, ^vxvd look utoii them as 
their food wherever tWj ia<i^\. \)ss»tBL» vtifo^doas^Ki^ 
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about town very ingeniously understood themselves 
to be to the undesigning part of mankind what forces, 
we to lambs> and therefore used the word biting, to 
express any exploit wherein they had over-reached 
any innocent a^id inadvertent man of his purse. 
These rascals of late years have been the gallants 
of the town, and carried it with a fashionable haughty 
air, to the discouragement of modesty, and all honest 
arts. Shallow fops, who are governed by the eye, 
and admire every thing that struts in vogue, took up 
finom the sharpers the phrase of biting, and used it 
upon all occasions, either to disown any nonsensical 
•tuff they should Udk themselves, or evade the force 
of what was reasonably said by others. Thus, when 
one of these cunning creatures was entered into a 
debate with you, whether it was practicable in the 
present state of aifairs to accomplish such a propo- 
aition, and you thought he had let fall what destroyed 
his side of the question, as soon as you looked with, 
an earnestness ready to lay hold of it, he immediately 
cried, * Bite,' and you were immediately to acknow- 
ledge all that part was in jest. They carry this to. 
all the extravagance imaginable ; and if one of these 
witlings knows any particulars which may give au- 
thority to what he says, he is still the more ingenious 
if he imposes upon your credulity. I remember a 
remarkable instance of this kind. There came up a 
shrewd young fellow to a plain young man, his coun- 
tryman, and taking him aside with a grave concerned, 
countenance, goes on at this rate : ' I see you here, 
and have you heard nothing out of Yorkshire ? — You 
look so surprised you could not have heard of it — 
and yet the particulars are such that it cannot be 
false : I am sorry I am got into it so far that I must 
tell you; but I know not but it may be for your 
service to know. On Tuesday last, just after dinner — 
JFOM kao^r^hiii manner in to smokfiT-o^^'ECvw^Xvs&X^^^^ 
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your fkihtr fell down dead in an 9pbjp/i€i[^J The 
youth showed the filial sorrow vhich he oujgtit-^ 
Upon which the witty man cried^ ' Bite^ tlKre wm 
nothing in all this^' 

To put an end to this silly, pemictoos, friToleiii 
way at once, I will give the reader one late instance of 
a bite, which no biter for the iiituns will ever be able 
to equal, though I heartily wi^him the same occasioii. 
It is a superstition with some surgeons who beg tiie 
bodies of condemned malefactors, to go to the gaol, 
and bargain for the carcase with the criminal him- 
self. A good honest fellow did so latt sessions, and 
was admitted to the condemned men on the morning 
wherein they died. The surgeon communicated 
his business, and fell into discourse with a little feU 
low, who refused twelve shillings, «nd insisted upon 
fifteen fbr his body. The fellow, who killed the 
oiiicer of Newgate, very forwardly, and like a man 
who was willing to deal, told him, ' Look you, Mr. 
Surgeon, that little dry fellow, who has been half- 
starved all his life, and is now half dead with fear, 
cannot answer your purpose. I ha\'e ever liv«<l 
highly and freely, my veins arc full, I have not pined 
in imprisonment; you see my crest swells to your 
knife ; and after Jack Catch has done, upon my ho- 
nour you will find me as sound as ever a bullock in 
any of the markets. Come, for twenty shillings 1 am 
your man/ Says the surgeon, ' Done, there is a 
guinea.' This witty rogue took the money, and as 
soon as he had it in his tist, cries, ' Bite, 1 am to be 
|iung in chains/ T, 
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K(m haheo daiique runtci Manum aitguremw 
Non vieanoi anufncet, turn de circo attrologos. 
Ntm ItiacM amfectora, nan interpreUi tomniums 
Non enim $uiU ii, aut icientia, aut mrte divkU^ 
Sed superstitioti vatet, impudentesque harioli, 
AtU inertes, aut insanit aut quibus egatat imperaf: 
Hut sui quettus causa Jietas tuseitant tententiat. 
Qui tUfi semitam mm tapiunt, alteri numttrant v!am» 
Quibus divititfS poUicewtur, ab tit drmchmam pfituM: 
De divUus deducant drachmam, rtidmtt caUra, 

Angara and soothsay era* astrologcrst 
Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 
I ne'er conwit, ana heartily despise : 
Vaiu their pretence to more than hnman sl^ill : 
For gain, ima^ary scliemes they draw; 
Wand'rers themselvesy they guide another's steps i 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealtti : 
Let them, if they expect to be beiieved, 
IMoct the sixpence, aad bestow the rest. 

Thosb who have maintained that men would be 
DLore miserable than beasts^ were their hopes con- 
ined to this life only, among other considerations 
ake notice that the latter are only afflicted with the 
inguish of the present evil, whereas the fonder are 
rery often pained by the reflexion on what is passed, 
ind the fear of what is to come. This fear of any 
titure difficulties or misfortunes is so natural to the 
nind, that were a man's sorrows and disquietudes 
iummed up at the end of his life, it would generally 
3e found that he had suffered more from the appre- 
lension of such evils as never happened to him, than 
TOm those evils which had really befalleu Kvvev, '^^ 
his we may add, that among t\iosc ^V\\% v(\i\0&\^^'^ 

VOL. XI I i, T 
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118, there are many which have been more painful to 
us in the prospect, than by their actual pressure. 

This natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
to know what accidents may happen to us hereafter, 
has given birth to many ridiculous arts and inventions. 
Some found their prescience on the lines of a man's 
hand, others on the features of his face : some on tht 
signatures which nature has impressed <hi his body, 
and others on his own hand-writing : some read men's 
fortunes in the stars, as others have searched after 
them in the entrails of beasts, or the flight of birds. 
Men of the best sense have been touched more or 
less with these groundless horrors and presages of 
futurity, upon surveying the most indifierent works 
of nature. Can any thing be more surprising than 
to consider Cicero*"^, who made the greatest figure 
at the bar and in the senate of the Roman common- 
wealth, and at the same time outshined all the philo- 
sophers of antiquity in his library and in his retire- 
ments, as busying himself in the college of augun» 
and observing with a religious attention after what 
manner the chickens pecked the several grains of 
corn which were thrown to them ? 

Notwithstanding these follies are pretty wellwon 
out of the minds of the wise and learned in the 
present age, multitudes of weak and ignorant per- 
sons are still slaves to them. There are numberless 
arts of prediction among the vulgar, which are too 
trifling to enumerate; and infinite observation of 
days, numbers, voices, and figures, which are re- 
garded by them as portents and prodigies. In short, 
every thing prophecies to the superstitions man; 
there is scarce a straw, or a rusty piece of iron, that 
lies in his way by accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many 'wizards, 

• This censure of Ciceio s»Ha% \o\» \snSo\EoA»A.\ W Vt is said 
of iiim, that he wonAetcA Vio^ ot» «w8w ws^ \s««x %s«i^A. 
ffitliout laughing in \u» iace% 
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gipsies, and conning men, are dispersed through aM 
the Counties and market-towns of Great Britain* not 
to mention the fortune-tellers and astrologers, wha 
liye very comfortahly upon the curiosity of several 
well«diaposed persona in the cities of London and 
Westminster. 

Among the many pretended arts of divination^ 
there is none which so universally amuses as that bj 
dreams. I have indeed observed in a late specula* 
lion, that there have been sometimes, u))on very ei^ 
traordinary occasions, supernatural revelations made 
to certain persons by this means ; but as it is the 
«hief business of this paper to root out popular errors^ 
I must endeavour to expose the folly and supersti* 
tion of those persons, who, in the common and ordi* 
nary course of life, lay any stress upon things of se 
uncertain, shadowy, and chimerical a nature. This 
I cannot do more effectually than by the following 
letter, which is dated from a quarter of the town that 
has always been the habitatioa of some prophetic 
Philomath ; it having been usual, time out of mind« 
for all such people as have lost their wits, to resort 
to that place either for their cure or fov their instnuN 
tioD. 



* MB. SPECTATOR, Moorfiddi, Oct. 4* 171)1. 

' Having long considered whether there 
be any trade wanted in this great city, after having 
surveyed very attentively all kinds of ranks and pro- 
fessions, 1 do not find in any quarter of the town an 
oneiro-critic, or, in plain English, an interpreter of 
dreams. For want of so useful a person, there are 
several good people who are very much puzzled in this 
particular, and dream a whole year together without 
being ever the wiser for it. 1 hope I am pretty well c\^a- 
liBed for thiso&ce, having stuAiedb^ c».tii&fe\v^^^ 

Y 2 
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the rules of^ art which have heen laid down upon thii 
ftubject. My great uncle by my wife^s side was t 
Scotch highlander> and second-sighted. I haye four 
fingers and two thumbs upon one hand^ and was bom 
on the longest night of the year. My Christian and 
sur-name begin and end with the same letters. I am 
lodged in Moorfieldl, in a house that for these fifij 
years has always been tenanted by a conjuror. 

' If you had been in company^ so much as myself; 
With ordinary women of the town^ you must Ibiov 
that there are many of them who eveiy day in their 
livesj upon seeing or hearing of any thing tnat is un* 
expected, cry, " My dreain is out ;^' and cannot go 
to sleep in quiet the next night, until something or 
other has happened which has expounded the Tisioos 
of the preceding onci. There are others who are in 
very great pain for not being able to recover the cir- 
cumstances of a dream, that made strong impres- 
sions upon them while it lasted* In short, sir, there 
^M^ many whose waking thoughts are wholly employe 
fid on their sleeping ones. For the benefit therefore 
of this curious and mquisitive part of my fellow-sab- 
j^cts, I shall in the first place tell those persons what 
they dreamt of, who fancy they never dream at alL 
In the next place I shall make out any dream, upon 
hearing a single circumstance of it ; and in the last 
place, I shall expound to them the good or bad for- 
tune which such dreams portend. If they do not 
presage good luck, I shall desire nothing for my 
pains ; not questioning at the same time, that those 
who consult me will be so reasonable as to afibrd me 
a moderate share out of any considerable estate^ 
profit or emolument, which I shall discover to them. 
1 interpret to the poor for nothing, on condition thai 
their names may be inserted in public advertise- 
ments, to attest the U\xl\vo^ «Mehmy interpretations. 
As for people o{ q^iXy^ oc <3^y% ^"^ vi% SbAsa^ 
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posed, and dp not care to come in pcnon, I can in- 
tOFprot their dreams by seeing their water. I set 
aside one day in the week for lovers ; and interpret 
by the great for any gentlewoman who is turned of 
sixty^ after the rate ot a half a crown per week, with 
the usual allowances for good luck. I have several 
rooms and apartments fitted up at reasonable rates, 
for such as have not conveniences for dreaming at 
their own houses. 



TITUS TROPUONIVS.' 



' N. B. I am not dumb/ O. 
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Candida perpctuo retide concnrdia, lecto, 

Tamque pari semper $it Venw cqiuijugo, 
DUis^at ilia senem qvondam ; sed cl ipsa marito, 

l^itnc quoquc cumfuerit non videatur nntis^ 

MAET. 4Epig.xiii.7. 

Perpetual harmony their bed attend. 

And Venm ttiU the well-matclAt pair b«^friend ! ^ 

Ma^ slie, when time has sunk him uito years. 

Love her old man, and cherish his white tmirs; 

Nor h^ j)CTceive her charms thro' age decay, 

But think each happy sun his bridal day I 

Tub following essay is written hy the gentleman to 
whom the world is obliged for those several excel- 
lent discourses which have been marked with the 
letter X. 

I HAVB somewhere met with a fable that made 
Wealth the father of Love. It is certain that a miud 
ought at least to be free from the apprehensions of 
fraa^ and poverty, before it cau ^uVl>| ^^.^smI \f^ ^^^>a^ 
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• softnesses and endearmenU of this passion ; not* 
witbstatidingy we see multitudes of married people, 
who are utter strangers to this delightful pawon 
amidst all the affluence of the most plentiful for* 
tunes» 

It is not sufficient to make a marriage happy^ that 
the humours of two people should be alike. I could 
instance an hundred pair, who have not the least 
sentiment of love remaining for one another, yet are 
so like in their humours, that, if they were not al* 
ready married, the whole world would design them 
for man and wife. 

The spirit of love has something so extremely 
fine in it, that it is very often disturbed and loak» 
by some little accident^ which the careless and 
unpolite never attend to, until it is gone past reco- 
very. 

Nothing has more contributed to banish it from 
a married state, than too sreat a familiarity, and 'lay- 
ing aside the common rules of decency. Though I 
could give instances of this in several particalars, I 
shall only mention that of dress. The beaux and belles 
about town, who dress purely to catch one another, 
think there is no further occasion for the bait, when 
their first design has succeeded. But besides tbe 
too common fault in point of neatness, there are 
several others which I do not remember to hafe 
seen touched upon, but in one of our modem co- 
medies ''^, where a French woman ofering to un- 
dress and dress herself before the lover of the pby, 
and assuring his mistress that it was very usual in 
France, the lady tells her that is a secret indressshe 
never knew before, and that she was so unpolished 
- an English woman, as to resolve never to learn e? ea 
to dress before her husband. 

^ The Fuaeral, or Grief Alamode^ by Steele. 
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There is something so gross in the carriage of some 
wiveSf that they lose their husband's hearts ibr faults^ 
wbfich, if a man has either good«nature or good- 
breeding, he knows not how to tell them of. I am 
afraid, indeed, the ladies are generally most iauHy \m 
this particular; who, at their first giving into lov^ 
find the way so smooth and pleasant, that they fancy 
it is scarce possible to be tired in it. 

There is so much nicety and discretion required to 
keep lore alive after marriage, and make conversa- 
tion still new and agreeable after twenty or thirty 
years, that I know nothing which seems readily to 
promise it, but an earnest endeavour to please on 
both sides, and superior good sense on the part of 
the man. 

By a man of sense I mean one acquainted with 
.business and letters. 

A woman very much settles her esteem for a man» 
according to the figure he makes in the worid« and 
the character he bears among his own sex. As 
learning is the chief advantage we have over them, it 
is, methinks, as scandalous and inexcusable for a 
man of fortune to be illiterate, as for a woman not to 
know how to behave herself on the most ordinary 
occasions. It is this which sets the two sexes at thia 
greatest distance ; a woman is vexed and surprised^ 
•to find nothing more in the conversation of a man^ 
than in the common tattle of her own sex. 

Som& small engagement at least in business not 
only sets a man's talents in the fairest light» and 
allots him a part to act in which a wife cannot 
well intermeddle, but fives frequent occasion for 
those little absences, which, whatever seeming unea* 
siness they may give, are some of the best preser* 
natives of love and desire. 

The fair sex are so conscious to themselves, that 
they have nothing in themr which can deserve entirely 
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to engrom the whoU man^ that they heartily despise 
Ane, who, to use their own expression, is always 
hangiKlg at their apron-strings* 

Leetitia is pretty, modest, tender, and has sense 
enough ; she married Erastus, who is in a post of 
aome business, and has a general taste in most parts 
of polite learning. LsBtitia, wherever she visits, has 
the pleasure to hear of something which was hand- 
comely said or doile by Erastus. £rastu8» since his 
marriage, was more gay in his dress than ever, and 
in all companies is as complaisant to Lsetitia as to any 
other lady 4 I have seen him give her her fan when 
It has dropped, with all the gallantry of a lover. 
Wheii they take the air together, Erastna is conti- 
tiually improving her thoughts, and, with a turn of 
«rit and spirit wLuch is peculiar to him, giving her 
an insight into things she had no notions of before^ 
Lsetitia is tramsported at having a new world thus 
opened to her, and hangs upon the dian that givai 
her such agreeable informations. Erastus has carried 
this point still further, as he makes her daily not only 
more fond of him, but infinitely more satisfied witii 
herself. Erastus finds a justness or beauty in what-* 
ever she says or observes, that Lsetitia herself was 
lM>t aware of; and by his assistance she has dis* 
covered an hundred good qualities and accomplish- 
ments in herself, which she never before once dreamed 
of. Erastus, with the most artful complaisance in 
the world, by several remote hints, finds the means to 
make her say or propose almost whatever he has a 
mind to, which he always receives as her own disco- 
Tery, and gives her all the reputation of it. 
- Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, and carried 
LsBtitia with him the other day to see a collection of 
pictures. I sometimes visit this happy coiiple. As 
we were last week walking in the long gallery be- 
fioce diniMKt ' I kvf^ lately laid out aouia money io 
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pointings/ says Erastus; ' I bought that Venus and 
Adonis purely upon Laetitia's judgment ; it cost me 
threescore guineas, and I was tUis morning olFered an 
hundred for it' I turned towards L«etillu, and saw 
her cheeks glow with pleasure, while at the same 
time she cast a look upon Erastus, the most tender 
and aflidctionate I erer beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry; she was taken 
with his laced coat and rich sword-knot ; she has the 
mortification to see Tom despised by all the worthy 
part of his own sex. Tom has nothing to do after 
dinner, but to determine whether he will pare his 
-hails at St. James's, Whitens, or his own house. He 
has said nothing to Flavilla since tUey were married 
which she might not have heard as well from her own 
.woman. He however takes great care to keep up the 
saucy ill-natured authority of a husband. Whatever 
Flavilla happens to assert, Tom immediately contra* 
4icts with an oath by way of preface, and, ' Mydear» 
I must tell you you talk most confoundedly silly.' 
Flavilla had a heart naturally as well disposed for all 
the tenderness of love as that of Lsetitia ; but as love 
leldom continues long after esteem, it is difficult to 
determine, at present, whether the unhappy Flavilla 
kates or despises the person most wliom she is obliged 
ta lead her whole life with* 

X. 
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Drfendit TMmerus, Junctte^u^ umbone phaUmsct* 

JUV«.8tt.tt.4li 

Preserved from shame by numbers on our side. 

There is something very sublime, though very fan* 
ciful, in Plato's description o£ the Supreme Being; 
that ' truth is his body, and light his shadow/ Ac- 
cording to this definition, there is nothing so amtift- 
dictory to his nature as error and falsehood. - The 
Piatonists have so just a notion of the Almighty'i 
aversion to every thing which ia false and erroueoni, 
that they looked upon truth as no less necessary than 
virtue to qualify a human soul for the enjoyment ol 
a separate state. For this reason, as they recommend" 
ed moral duties to qualify and season -the will for i 
future, life, so they prescribed several contemplatiom 
and sciences to rectify the understanding. Th« 
Plato has called mathematical demonstrations the ca- 
thartics or purgatives of the soul, as being the moit 
proper means to cleanse it from error, and give it 
a relish of truth ; which is the natural food and nou- 
rishment of the understanding, as virtue is the perfec- 
tion and happiness of the will. 

There are many authors who have shown wherein 
the malignity of a lie consists, and set forth in proper 
colours the heinousness of the offence. I shall hero 
consider one particular kind of this crime, which \m 
not been so much spoken to ; I mean that abomina« 
ble practice of party-lying. * This vice is so very 
predominant among us at present, that a man is 
thought of no principles who does not propagate a 
certain system of lies. The coffee-houses ^re sup* 
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id by them^ the press is choked with them« emi« 

authors live upon them. Our bottle eonversa* 
is so iafected with them, that a party-lie is grown 
shionable an entertainment as a lively catch, or a 
y story. The truth of it is, half the great talkers 
le nation would be struck dumb were this (bun* 
of discourse dried up. There is however one 
.ntage resulting from this detestable practice : the 

appearances of truth are so little regarded, that 
&re at present discharged in the air, and begin to 
nobody. When we hear a party-story from a 
iger, we consider whether he is a whig or atory 

relates it, and immediately conclude they are 
b of course, in which the honest gentleman de* 
i to recommend his zeal, without any concern 
lis veracity. A man is looked upon as bereft of 
moB sense, that gives credit t« the relations of 
Y writers ; nay, his own friends shake their heads 
im, and consider him in no other light than an 
ious tool, or a well-meaning idiot. When it was 
lerly the fashion to husband a lie, and trump it up 
ome extraordinary emergency, it senerally did 
!Otion, and was not a little serviceable to the fac* 
that made use of it : but at present every man is 
I his guard : the artifice has been too often re* 
ed to take efiect. 
have frequently wondered to see men of probity, 

would scorn to utter a falsehood for their own 
icttlar advantage, give so readily into a lie, when 
become the voice of their faction, notwithstand- 
they are thoroughly sensible of it as such. How 
possible for thosMS who are men of honour in their 
ons, thus to become notork>us liars in their party? 
re look into the bottom of this matter, we may 
, I think, three reasons for it, and at the same 
) discover the insufficiency of these reasons to 
fy MO crimjinul a pracUce. 
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In the first place> men are apt to think that the 
guilt of a lie, and consequently the punishment, may 
be very much diminished, if not wholly worn out, by . 
the multitudes of those who partake in it. Though 
the weight of a falsehood would be too much for one 
to bear, it grows light in their imaginations when it is 
shared among many. But in this case a man very 
much deceives himself; guilt, when it spreacis 
through numbers, is not so properly divided as multi- 
plied. Every one is criminal in proportion to the 
offence whicii he commits, not to the number of 
those who are his companions in it Both the crime 
and the i)enalty lie as heavy upon every individual 
of an ofiending multitude, as tney would upon any 
iiingle person, had none shared with him in tiw 
dftence. In a word, the division of guilt is like to 
that of matter: though it may be separated into 
infinite portions, every portion shall have the whole 
essence of matter in it, and consist of as many parti 
as the whole did before it was divided. 

But in the second place, though multitudes, who 
join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves from the 
guilt, they may from the shame of it The scandal 
of a lie is in a manner lost and annihilated, when 
diffused among several thousands ; as a drop of the 
blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, when 
mixed and confused in a considerable body of water; 
the biot is still in it, but is not able to discover itself. 
This is certainly a very great motive to several party- 
ofieuders, who avoid crimes, not as they are prejudi- 
cial to their virtue, but to their reputation. It is 
ei>ough to show the weakness of this reason, which 
palliates guilt without removing it, that every man 
who is iiiiluenced by it declares himself in eflect 
an infamous hypocrite, prefers the appearance of 
virtue to its reality, and is determined in his con- 
diict neither by the dictates of his own conscience,. 
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the suggestions of true honour^ nor the principles of 
religion. 

The third and last great motive for men's joinintf 
in a popular falsehood, or, as 1 have hitherto called 
it, a party lie, notwithstanding they are convinced of 
it as such, is the doing good to a cause which every 
party may be supposed to look upon as the most me* 
ritorious. The unsoundness of thi^ principle has 
been so often exposed, and is so universally acknow* 
ledged, that a man must be an utter stranger to the 
principles either of natufal religion or Christianity, 
who suffers himself to be guided by it. If a man 
might promote the suppos^ good of his country by 
the blackest calumnies and falsehoods, our nation 
abounds more in patriots than any other of the, 
Christian world. When Pompey was desired not 
to set sail in . a tempest that would hazard his lifci^ 
' It is necessary for me,' says he, ' to sail, but it ig 
not necessary for me to live.' Every man should 
say to himself, with the same spirit, ' It is my duty 
to speak truth, though it is not my duty to be in 
an office.' One of the fathers hath carried this point 
so high as to declare he would not tell a lie, though, 
he were sure to gain heaven by it. However ei^tra-. 
Tagant such a protestation may appear, every on% 
will own that a man may say, very reasonably, h% 
would not tell a lie, if he were sure to gain hel^ by it ; 
or, if you have a mind to soften the e^tpression, that 
he would not tell a lie to gain any tempogral reward 
by it, when he should run the hazard of losing much 
jnore than it wsis possible for him to gain. 
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* perpehuh in w eiriiate mm KBtrUH <m mL 
. '^ OO0ni.1iBFQ»lRiqit.ct. . 

• for an tboM ve ■ccw i n iwi tad drnwiiMrfwl tymntab ^ ii 

•BBicMe ft perpetual ymmtK in that itatet libich was beftnf 1 
firacu ■*■ 

« I 

TiTE Micwing kttdft oMsplabi of wkat I InsirftfiaF i 
tfaently c^servacl with ^917 mock iadigMili<Mi; 
Hiererore I ihsll gife th«m to tiw pofalie rathat wocdi 
with which my comapondeiil^ who toflfer undkr.tlw 

bsrdships iii«ation»d in them, doMribe them» 

■ • 

' ItR. SPBCTATOm, 

* In fcffmcr aget all piBloiisiaoa to. dtmi- 
Hioii \mt twen snpporM and sofaaiitted. tc^ tiiiMC 
vpoa account of inoeritaaoe, conqnett, or ehctioe; 
Hhd all such penons^ who ha¥«: taken upon tk«ni.«9 
0oipe|«igi|t J over then* felkw-cceatiires upon aaj oriM 
iKrcount/ hare been alwi^s called tynnta^ net m 
mnchb^caioseth^ were guilty of any partumfaur bar* 
barities^ as became r?ery attcanpt to such « supe* 
riority was in its nature tyrannical. But - there is 
tniether sort of potentates^ who may with greater 
Propriety be called tyrants than those last iBttitigiiedL 
Doth as they assume a despotic dominion enrer tbnie 
as Aree as themselves, and as they support it by acts 
of notable oppression and injustice ; and these ars 
the rulers in all clubs and meetings. In other 
governments* the punishments of some have been 
alleviated by the rewards of others : but what makes 
the reign of these pq^oiiuies so particularly grievous 



Ji> that tlifey •re exqukite ia puoiahmg their subject^ 
at tbe same iim^ th^y have it not in their power tp 
reward them« That the reader mav the better coxa- 
|>rehend the nature of these monaraiSy as well as tht 
tnisera^ state of those that are their vassals, I shaQ 
«i¥e an account of the king o£ the company I axti 
Mkn into, whom for hm particular tyrssmy I. shall 
CftU Dionysius: as sdso of me seeds that eyprang up to 
this oM sort of empire. 

* Upon al4 meetings at taverns, it is necessary 
aome one of the company- should take it upon him to 
get all things tn such order and readiness, as may 
contribute as much m possible to the felicity of the 
invention ; such as hastening the fire, getting a suf* 
ficient number of candles, tasting the wine with a 
jndiciotts smadc, fixkig the supper, .and being brisk 
for. the dispatch of it. Know, then» that Dionysiua 
went through thede offices with an air tiiat seamed U> 
express a isatisfaction rather in serving the publif 
than ia tfratifying any, fiarticular inclination of his 
Mm. We thought bim a person of an exquisite 
palate, and therefore fay consent beseecbed him to faf 
ihmys t>ur proveditor; which post,, al^er he had 
tttnidaDraely doiiedl, he could do no otherwise thaii 
iccept. At first he made no other use of his power 
;han in recommending such and such things to the 
30iiipany, ever allowing theee points to be disputable ^ 
Bsomuch that I have often carried the debate fof 
lartrulffe, when his ms^jesty has given intimation of 
he high relish of duck, but at the same time has 
sheermlly submiited, and devoured his partridge 
rithmost gracious resignation. This submission 09 
ns side natnraiiy produced itie tike on own ; of which 
te in a litUe time made such barbarous advantage, as 
n all those mattery whkh before seemed indi&rent 
him, to issue out certain edicts as uncontrollable 
nd walteraUn as the laws of the Medss and Per* 

x2 
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sians. He is by tarns outrageoud^ j^iNKTrish, forward, 
and jovial. He thinks it our duty for the little offices, 
as proved itor, that in return all ccHiversation is to be 
interrupted or promoted by his inclination for or 
against the present humour of the company. We 
fee], at present, in the utmost extremity, the inso- i 
lehce of office ; however, I, being naturally wano, 
ventured to oppose him in a dispute about a haunck 
of venison. I was altogether for roasting, but Dio- 
nysius declared himself for boiling with so much 
prowess and resolution, that the cook thought it ne- 
cessary to consult his own safety, rather than the 
luxury of my proposition. With the same authority 
that' he orders what we shall eat and drink, he also 
commands us where to do it : and we change oar 
taverns according as he suspects any treasonable 
practices in the settling the bill by the master, or 
Vsees any bold rebellion in point of attendance by the 
'waiters. Another reason for changing the seat of 
'empire, 1 conceive to be the pride he takes in the 
^promulgation of our slavery, though 'we pay our 
club for our entertainments, even in these palaces of 
our grand monarch. When he has a mind to take 
the air, a party of us are commanded out by way of 
life-guard, and we march under as great restrictions 
ias they do. If we meet a neighbouring king, we 
give or keep the way, according as we are out-num- 
bered or not; and if the train of each is equal in 
number, rather than give battle, the superiority is 
feoon adjusted by a desertion from one of them. 

* Now, the expulsion of these unjust rulers out of 
all societies would gain a man as everlasting a repu- 
tation as either of the Brutus's got for their endea- 
vours to extirpate tyranny from among the Romans. 
I confess myself to be in a conspiracy against the 
usurper of our c\ub \ «i\d lo %\\ow my reading, as 
Vfreli as my merciivA d!is\iO^\^AW\, ^^ "^^^ ''^iSB^ 
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-until the ides of March to dcthrotie himself. If he 
■ seems to aflect empire until, that time^ and does not 
. gradually recede froda the incursions he has made 

upon our liberties^, he shall find a dinner dressed 
^ which he has no hand in^ and shall b^ treated with an 

order, magnificence, and luxury, as shall break his 
• proud heart ; at the same time that he shall be con- 
.vinced in his stomach he was unfit for his post, and 
. a more mild and skilful prince receive the acclama- 
.• tions of the people, and be set up in his room : but« 

as Milton says, 

«' -p— r-TlMi»e thoughts 

Full counsel must mature. Peace is despair*d. 
And who can thinly submission ? War then, war» 
Open, or understood, must be resolved." 

■ ■ • • 

' I am Sir, 
* Your most obedient humble servant.* 



' MR. SPECTATOR, 

• . ■ ■ ■ • 

j ' I AM a young woman at a gentlcman^g 

seat in the country, who is a particular friend of my 
.father^8> and came hither to pass away a month or 
ttwo with his daughters, I have . been entertained 
.with the utmost civility by the whole family, and 
.nothing has been omitted which can make my stay 
easy and agreeable on the part of the family ; but 
there is a gentleman here, a visitant as I am, whose 
behaviour has given me great uneasiness. When 
JL fijs|: arrived here, he used m,e with the utmost com-* 
plaisance ; but, forsooth, that was not with regs^rd to 
my sex ; and, since he has no designs upon me, he 
does not know why, he should distinguish me from a 
man in things indiflcrent. He is, you must know, 
one of those lamiliav coxcombs, who have observed 
spine weJi-bred men with a good ^x^Jt^ ^ws<ivs«Rk 

z3 
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with wonrtiii, toid say no fine thingf , but yet treit 
them with that Bort of respect which flows from the 
heart and the onderstandhigi butisezerted in no pro- 
fessions or compliments. This poppy, to imitate 
this excellence, or airoid the contrary ftinlt of beisg 
troobiesoDMe in complaisance, takes upcm him to try 
his talent upon me, insomuch that he contradicts mi 
upon all occasions, and one day told me I lied. If I 
had struck him with my bodkin, and behaved my* 
self like a man, since he will not treat me as k 
woman, I had, I think, served him right. I wirii^ 
sir, you would please to give him some maxims of 
behaviour in these points, and resolve me if -bH ttiaidi 
are not in point of conversation to be treated by ail 
bachelors as their mistresses ? If not soi are thef not 
to be used as gently as their sisters ? Is it sufierablt 
that the fop of lyhom I complain should say that he 
tvDoM rather have such-^a-one without a groat, than 
me with the Indies ? What right has any man to 
make suppositions of things not in his power, and 
then declare his will to the dislike of <me tfasDt has 
tiever offended him ? I assure you these are things 
worthy your consideraticm, and I hope we shall ha^ 
your thoughts np<m thenu I am, tkoligh a womsn 
justly offended, ready to forgive all this, becaase 
1 have no rem^y but leaving very agreeable ooo^ 
pany sooner than I desire. This also . is a heinooi 
aggravation of his ofienoe, that he is inflictiDg 
banishment upon me. Your printing this letter may 
perhaps be an admonition to reform him : a» soon as 
it appears I will write my name at the end of it, ani 
lay it in his way : the making which jast pefHuuMt, 
I hope you will put in the power o^ 

Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
T. vA kunblc serrasit.^ 
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tlcmiuijrugi ei ten^fcraUhfiinctut offtcmm* 

Irau HcMt. Act V. Ic'S* 

Dischitfging the pait df • good tecoDomist 

'flU iiiefal knowledge in the following lettef shall 
wt a place in mj paper^ though there is nothing in 
whkSi immediately Tj^;wpds the polite or the learned 
orid; I -say immediacy, for upon reflexion eveiy 
raa will fina there is « ronotie influence upon his 
im aflairs, in the proiiperity or decay of the trading 
urt of mankind. My pveaeni correspondenty Ibf- 
eTe> ivas never in print before ; but what he says 
etl desenres a general alteation, though delivered 
I his own homely raalums, and a kind of proverbial 
mplicity; which sort <^ learning has raised moce 
tflileiy than ever were, or will be, from attention to 
ii^ Horaoe, TuUy, Seneca, Plutarch, or any of tha 
St, whom, I dai« say, this worthy citi;sen would 
dd to be indeed iftgeaioHi^ but unprofitable writera. 
It to the letter. 

^ Mk. WILLIAM SPECTATOR. 

t im^ Bioad-street, Oct. 10, 1712* 

* I accuss yon of many discourses on tha 
faject of money, which you have heretofore pro* 
ised the pabiic, but have not disc)iargei[ yourself 
ereof. But^ ^ara^unuch as you seemed to depend 
K>n advice "from others what ^Ao in that poin^ 
ve aat down to write yo^iljff^ ^Heedful upon thajt 
l^ect Bat, bafoce I eiiMFl^reupoi^7.sha«l take 
is cyfHirtuni^ to ohsarpi t«>90L« \h2ixx3Q»\!umSs^ 
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frurral man shows it in every part of bis expense, 
dress, servants, and house; and I roust, in the first 
place, complain to you, as Spectator* that in these 
particulars there is at this time, throughout the city 
of London^ a lamentable change from that simplicity 
of manners, which is the true source of wealth and 
•prosperity. I just now said, the man of thrift shows 
regularity in every thing ; but you may, perhaps, 
lau^h thitt 1 take notice of such a particular as I am 
goin^'to do, for an instance that this city is declining 
if their ancient oeconomy is not restored. The thing 
which gives me this prospect^ and so much ofifeiice, is 
the neglect of the Royal Exchange. I mean theedi* 
free so called, and the walks appertaining thereonte. 
The Royal Exchange is a fabric that well deserves to 
be so called, as well to express that our monarch's 
highest glory and advantage consists in beirxg the 
patron of trade, as that it is commodious for business, 
and an instance of the grandeur both of prince and 
people. But, alas ! at present it' hardly seems to he 
set apart for any such use or purpose. Instead of 
the assembly of honourable merchants, . sahstajitial 
tradesmen, at)d knowing masters of ships ; the rnom- 
pers, the halt, the blind, and the lame; your venders 
of trash, apples, plums; your raggamufiins, rake- 
shames and wenches ; have justled the greater num- 
ber of tbe former out of that place. T-hus it is, espe- 
cially on the evening change : so that what with the 
'dill of squal lings, oaths, and cries of beggars, men of 
the greatest consequence in our city abj«nt them- 
selves from the place. This particular, by the way, 
is of evil conseqnence, for, if the 'Change be no 
place for men of the highest credit to frequent, it 
will nut be a dis^jrace for those of less abilities to ab- 
sent. I remember the time when rascally company 
'were kept out, and Ihe wtvImcVly boy& with toys and 
balls were whipped awu"3 b^ ^V>^^\^. \\a:«^^Mt^ 
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•this done indeed of late,- but then it has been only to 
chace the lads from chuck, that the beadle might 
seize their copper. 

' I must repeat the abomination, that the walnnt- 
trade is carried on by old women within the walks, 
^hich makes the place impassible by reason of shells 
and trash. The benches around are so fiKhy, that no 
one can sit down, yet the beadles and officers have 
the impudence at Christmas to ask for their box, 
though they deserve the strapado. I do not think it 
impertinent to have mentioned this, because it speaks 
a neglect in the domestic care of the city, and the 
domestic is the truest picture of a man every where 
else. 

' But I designed to speak on the business of money 
and advancement of gain. The man proper for this, 
'speaking in the general, is of a sedate, plain, good 
understanding, not apt to go out of his way, but so 
behaving himself at home^ that business may come 
to him. Sir William Turner, that valuable citizen, has 
led behind him a most excellent rule, and couched it 
in a very few words, suited to the meanest capacity. 
He would say, '* Keep your shop, and your shop 
will keep you *,** It must be confessed, that if a man 
of a great genius could add steadiness to his viva- 
cities, or substitute slower men of fidelity to transact 
.the methodical part of his affairs, such an one would 
outstrip the rest of the world : but business and trade 
are not to be managed by the same heads which write 
poetry, and make plans for the conduct of life in 
general. So, thout^h we are at this day beholden to 
the late witty and inventive duke of Buckingham for 
the whole trade and manufacture of glass, yet I sup* 
pose there is no one will aver, that, were his grace 

* Alderman Thonits, a merceti made\h\&QXv<&^l ^v&xsiKK^a^ 
in bin Mbop in Fatemoiter-row. 
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^ Hviagf ib^ -would not lalh^i'^M Witltmjr^tH^ 
gent ff i^ aod neighbour, Mr. QumUjk m vaj 
goodf tb be prepared and disHvered ob Auck a day* 
ihan hc^ woxAd with that illattrioni mmAmmc abo?e 

JBMBDtiOBed. 

* No, no> Mr. Spectator, fou wits mustncApt*^ 
tend to be rich; tad ttis^^OMibte th^rteison may b^ 
in some measure, becaifiBe you despiae, or ai kaai 
you do not Value it oiough to let it takfe ap yoar 
chief atteotioii ; which a trad^ niutt 60, or me hk 
credit, which is to him whist honour^ teputadom* 
tmnt, or glory, is to other sort of meA. 

' I shall hot speak to the point of eath itself imtii 
I see how you approve of these my maxims in ge* 
oei^ : but I think a {peculation tipkm ^ aAny alittk 
makes a Bi4ekk, a penny saved is a penny got, pennf 
wise and pound foolish, it is need tnat makes the oA 
%irife trot, would be Very useful to the world ; an4 
U you treated them with knowl^ge, would be use^ 
ful to yourstilf, for it would make demands for your 
paper among those who have no notion of it at pre^ 
sent. But dT these matters more hereaf^. If yoi 
did this, as you excel many writers of the . present 
age for politeness, so you wotdd outgo the authoor of 
the true strops of rasors for use. 

' I shall conclude this discourse with an expla* 
nation of a proVerb, which by vulgar error is takeil 
and used wh^ a man is reduc^ to an extremity* 
U'hcreas the propriety of the maxim is to use it wbeo 
you would say there is plenty, but you tnust makf 
such a choice as tiot to hurt another who is to coma 
after you. 

' Mr. Tobias Hobson, from Whom we have th« 

expression, was a very honourable man, for 1 shall 

ever call the man so who gets an estate honestly. 

Mr. Tobias Hobson w^ ^ c^xt\e,t \ and, being a 

man of great aViViXAe^ «iA i5««o8C\wk^ %ss^%!bqbi>&^ 
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daw where there might good profit arise^ though tho 
duller men overlooked it, this ingenious man was tho 
|irst v^ this island who let out hackn^-horaes. He 
lived in Cambridge ; and, observing that the scho- 
,^Mrs rid hard, his manner war to keep a large sta*^ 
. pie of horses, with bootp^ bridles, and whips, to fur-* 
piish Che gentlesieii at once, without going from col-* 
lege to cdlege to borrow, 9a thej have ooiie since 
the death of this wqrthy mai\. I say, ]V(r. Hobson 
kept a stable of forty good cattle alwaytt ready and 
fit for traveTliqg; but, when a n^an csime for a norse/' 
he was led into the stable, where there was great 
ekoice ; but he obliged bnn to t^Mt-iSb^ bonis wfaic^ 
stood next to the stabl«^door ; so mat ewry cm^bamen 
was alike well served acconting to his cbaact, and 
0very horse ridden with the same justice ; -' from 
whence it became a proverb, when what ought 
to be your election was forced upon you,, to 8ayj» 
f^ Hobson's choice/' This memorable man atoiidt 
drawn in fresco at an inn f^hich he used) ia Biahojoa^ 
gate -street, vnth a hunored pound bag under hk 
arm, with this inscription upon the said hag-: * 

** The froitfol mother of a hundred more.** 

' Whatever tradeainaa will try the experiment^ 
and begin the day afiter you publish this my discourse! 
to treat his customers al) alike« and all reasonably 
^d honestly^ I aall ensure him the same success. 

I an]> Sir, 

Your loving friend, 

T. liBSEKlAH thrift/ 
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Si Sttpis, 



Neipte pnrterquam qwu ipte amvr moiesHai 
Habet addat; et UUa, quat habet, recteferai», 

TEJL Eun. Act U Sc 1. 

'If you are wise, add not to the troubles which attend the pai* 
sioa ot'loTe» and bear patientljr tboae which are inseporafak 
from it. 

I WAS the other day driving in a hack through Gei>- 
rard-street, when my eye was immediately catched 
with the prettiest object imaginable — the face of a 
Tery fair girl, between thirteen and fourteen, 6xed at 
the chin to a painted sash, and made part of the land- 
scape. It seemed admirably done, and, upon throw* 
itig myself eagerly out of th6 coach to look at it» it- 
laughed, and flung from the window. This amiable- 
figure dwelt upon me ; and I was considering the 
Tanityof the girl, and her pleasant coquetry in act* 
ing a picture until she was taken notice of, and raissd 
the admiration of the beholders. This little circum- 
stance made me run into reflexions upon the force of 
beauty, and the wonderful influence the female sex 
has upon the other part of the species. Our hearts 
are seized with their enchantments, and there are 
few of us, but brutal men, who by that harilnest 
lose the chief pleasure in them, can resist their insi- 
nuations, thouiih never so much against our own in- 
terests and opinion. It is common with women to de- 
stroy the good eflects a man's following his own way 
and inclination might have upon his honour and for- 
tune, by interposing their power over him iu matters 
wherein they cannot influence him, but to his \os\ 
and disparagement. \ do 1aQ^.^LVio^ v\v%i\^^'^\^ ^ task 
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5to difficult in human life> as to be proof against the 
importunities of a woman a man loves. Tiiere w 
certainly no armour against tears, sullen looks, or at 
best constrained familiarities, in herwhom you usually 
meet with transport and alacrity. Sir Walter Raleigh 
vfB'i quoted in a letter (of a very ingenious corre-. 
•pondentof mine) upon this subject That author,- 
who had lived in courts, camps, travelled through/ 
many countries, and seen many men under several 
climates, and of as various complexions, speaks of 
our impotence to resist the wiles of women in very 
severe terms. His words are as follow : ^ 

* What means did the devil find out, or what in* 
strumentsdid his own subtilty present him, as fittest 
and aptest to work his mischief by ? Even the un« 
qoiet vanity of the woman; so as by Adam's hearken* 
ing to the voice of his wife, contrary to the express 
commandment of the living God, mankind by that 
her incantation became the subject of labour, sor^ 
row, and death: the woman being given to man for 
a comforter and companion, but not for a counsellor.^ 
It is aUo to be noted by whom the woman was tempt- 
ed : even by the most ugly and unworthy of all beasts, 
into whom the devil entered and persuaded. Se*, 
condly. What vr«s the move of her disobedienre ? 
£ven a desire to know what was most unfitting her 
knowledge; an affection which has ever since re* 
inaincd in all the posterity of her sex. Thirdly, 
What was it that moved the man to yield to her per- 
suasions ? Even the same cause which hath moved all 
men since to the like consent, namely, an unwillinff- 
uess to grieve her, or make her sad, lest she should 
pine, and be overcome with sorrow. But if Adam> 
in the state of perfection, and Solomon the son of 
j)avid» God's chosen servant, and himself a man en- 
duL J with the ^reateit wisdom, dLvOL\^QX\i^l>^^m.^\i^ 
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obey their Creator by thepersuMicm^ and for the love 
they bare to a wovan, k ■ moi soi wondsrfiii aa la- 
laentabte^ that other inen in succeeding ages hate 
been, allured to so many incovcnient and wicked 

E radices by the persuasion of their wives^ or oihec 
eloved darlings^ ' Who cover o^er and shadow many 
Hiaticieus purposes with a counterfeit paaii^ ci 
dissimulating sorrow and ujupnetniMs/ 

The motions of the minds of lovers are n» wheia 
sa well described as in the words of akilliil writen 
for the stage. The scene between pulvia and Ca* 
rius^ in the second act of Jonsgn's Catiline, is au 
excellent picture of the power of a lady over ha 
gallant The wench plays with his aifections; and 
as a man^ of all places of the world, wishes to mahe a 

food figure with ius mistress, upon her upbraidiag 
im with want of spirit, he alludes to enterprisei 
which he cannot reveal but with the hazard of b» 
nfe. When he is worked thus far, with a flattery of 
her opinion of his gallantry, and desire to know more 
of it out of her overflowing fondness to him, he bragi 
to her until his life is in her disposal. 
' When a man is thus liable to be vanquished by thfi 
4^harms of her he loves, the safest way is to ci^ter^ 
mine what is proper to be done ; but to avoid all ex« 
postulation with oer before he executes what he ha« 

£!Solved. Women are ever too hard for us opon a 
eaty ; and one nrast consider how senseless a thing 
it is to argue with one whose looks and gestures arc 
more prevalent with you, tlian your reasons and ar- 
guments can be with her. It is a most miserable 
slavery to submit to what you disapprove, and give 
jDp a truth for no other reason, but tnat you had not 
fortitude to support yon in aisserting it. A man h'An 
enough to do to conquer his own unreasonable wishes 
atid desires ; jjrqt ha decs that h) vaiiv if h« has tho^ 
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of another to gratify. Let his pride be in his wife 
and family, let him give them all the conveniences 
of life in such a manner as if he were proud of them ; 
but lilt it be ttts 6wii innocent pride, and not their ex- 
orbitant desires, which are inoulged by him. In this 
case all the little arts imaginable are used to soften a 
man's heart, aiid raise his passion abof^e his under- 
standing. Bul^iti atU concessions of this kind, a man 
should consider whether the present he mak^ flows 
from his oWri love, or the importunity of his beloveds 
If from the latter; he is her slave ? jf from tbfi for- 
mer, her frtttsd. We laugh it off, and d» not weigh 
this MthjectioB td women .wi,th thatsenouaiesd wbw 
so important a circumstsoioe ^kserves. Why was 
courage giv/ea t» a muK if kis wife's feats are to. finis- 
Crate it? Wiles this is onoe indirlged, you are 00 
tcKiger her guardian and protector, as you were de-^ 
fligned by nature ; but, in complianoe to her weak- 
nesses, you have disabled yourself from aveiiding the 
misfortunes into which they will had yon both, and 
you are to see the hour in nHhich you are to be nh 
proached by henwif ior that very complianoe to her^ 
it is indoed tht most difficult mastery over ourselvas 
■we t;an possibly attain, to resist the grief of h«r who 
charms us ; but let the b eart ake, be the anguish never 
so quick and painful, it is what must be sufibred and 
passed through, if you think to live like a geatUi- 
man, or be conscious to yourself that you aie a man 
«f honesty. The old argument, that ' you do not 
love me if you deny me this,' which first was used 
to obtain a trifle, by habitual success will oblige. thiS 
unhappy man who gives way to it to resign the caum 
oven of his country and his honour. 
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Quit non invenit turba quod tanaret in illtt ? 

OVID«Art.Am.i.n». 

Who could fail to find, 
In such a crowd a mistrei^s to his mind ? 



* DEAR SPEC, 

* Finding that my last letter took, I do 
intend to continue my epistolary correspondence 
with thee, on these dear confounded creatures, wo- 
men, 'ihou knowest all the little learning 1 am 
master of is upon that subject : 1 never looked in a 
book, but for their sakes. I have lately met with 
two pure stories for a Spectator, which I am sure 
will please mightily, if they pass through thy hands. 
'The first of them I found by chance in an £nglish 
•book, called Herodotus, that lay in my friend Dap- 
perwit's window, as I visited him one morning. It 
luckily opened in the place where I met with the fol- 
lowing account. He tells i.s that it was the manner 
among the Persians to havo several fairs in the king- 
dom, at which all the young unmarried women were 
•annually exposed to sale. The men who wanted 
wives came hither to provide themselves. Every 
woman was given to the highest bidder, and the mo- 
ney which she fetched laid aside for the public use, 
to be employed as thou shalt hear by and by. By 
this means the richest people had the choice of tba 
market, and culled out all the most extraordinary 
beauties. As soon as the fair was thus picked, the 
refuse was to be distributed among the poor, and 
among those who could not go to the price of a 
b<^auty. Several of these married the agrceables. 
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\rithout paying a farthing for them^ unless some- 
body chanced to think it worth his while to bid for 
them,, in which case the best bidder was always the 
purchaser. But now you must know. Spec, it hap- 
pened in Persia, as it does in our own country, that 
there * was' as many ugly women as beauties or 
acjreeables ; so that by consequence, after the ma- 
gistrates had put off a great many, there were still a 
great many that stuck upon their hands. In order 
therefore to clear the market, the money which the 
beiiuties had sold for was disposed of among the 
ugly ; so that a poor man, w ho could not afford to 
have a beauty for his wife, was forced to take up 
ivith a fortune ; the greatest portion being always 
given to the most deformed. To this the author 
aiids, that every poor man was forced to live kindly 
witli his wife, or, in case he repented of his bargain, 
to return her portion with her to the next public 
sale. 

. * What I w^ould recommend to thee on this occa- 
sion is, to establish such an imaginary fair in Great 
Britain : thou couldst make it very pleasant, by 
matching women of quality with cobblers and carmen, 
or describing titles and garters leading off in great ce- 
remony shopkeepers' and farmers' daughters. Though, 
to tell thee the truth, I am confoundedly afraid, that 
as the love of money prevails in our island more than 
it did in Persia, we should fmd that some of our 
greatest men would choose out the portions, and 
rival one another for the richest piece of deformity ; 
and that, on the contrary, the toasts. and belles would 
be bought up by extravagant heirs, gamesters, 4uid. 
spendthrifts. Thou couldst make very pretty reflex- 
ions upoptb is occasion in honour of the Persian po- 
liticians, who took cai:e, by such marri£^es,.tabeautify 
the upper part of the species, and to make the greatest 

2 A3 



persons m th^ f^oVemment the most graceful. But 
diis I shall leave to thy judiciooil pen. 

' I have another story to tell thee, which I like- 
Wise met with in a book* It seems the general of 
the Tartars^ after having laid siege to a strong town 
in China, and taken it by storm^ would set to sale all 
the women that Vftre found in it Accordingly he 
put each of them into a sack, and, after having tho- 
roughly considered the value of the woman who wai 
inclosed, marked the price that was demanded for 
her upon the sack. There was a great confluence 
of chapmen, that resorted from every part, with a 
design to purchase, which they were to do ' unsight 
unseen.' The book mentions a merchant in parti- 
cular, who observing one of the sacks to be marked 
Sfetty high, bargained for it, and carried it oft' with 
im to his house. As he was resting' with it upon a 
halfffay bridge, he was resolved to take a survey of 
)iis purchase t upon opening the sack, a little ol4 
woman popped her head out of it; at which the ad' 
venturer was in so spreat a rage, that he was going tB 
shoot her out into tne river. The old lady, howeveiv 
bc^gged him first of all t^hear her story/ by which he 
learned that she was lister to a great maoidarin, wh# 
would infallibly make the fortune of his brother-m<* 
law as soon as he should know to whose let she felK 
Upon vfhieh the merchant agiiin tied her up in bis 
sack, and carried her to his house, where she proved 
m excellent wife, and procured him all the riches 
from her brother that she had promised him. 

' I fancy, if I was disposed to dream a second 
time, I could m^ce a tolerable vision upon this plan. 
I would suppose all the unmarried women in liOn- 
don and Westminster brought to market in sacks, 
with their respective prices on each sack. The first 
nek that h aold is tn«rkt4 wV^l^ct^^^msmb^ qooad. 
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Upon the opening of it^ I find it filled with an admi- 
rable housewife, of an agreeable countenance. The 
purchaser, upon hearing her good qualities, ^ pays 
down her price Viery cheerfully. The second I would 
open should be a five hundred pound sack. The 
lady in it^ to our surprise, has the face and person 
of a toast. As we are wondering how she came to 
be s^ at so low a price, we hear that she wduld hare 
been valued at ten thousand pounds but that thtf 
public had made those abatements 'for her being a 
scolds 1 would afterwards find som^ beautiful, mo- 
dest, and discreet woman, that should be the tap 
of the market ; and perhaps discover half a dosea 
rofnps tied tip together in the sa^me sack, at one IvAa* 
dred pound a head. The prude and the coquette 
should be valued at the same price, though the first 
should go off the better of the two. I fancy thoii 
wouldst like such a vision, had I time to finish it j 
because, to talk in thy own way, there is a moral iii 
it. Whatever thou mayest think of it^ pr^yt^bee-d^ 
liot make any of thy qneer apologies for this letter, as 
th<ni didst for my last. The women loVe a gay lively 
fellow, and are never angry at the railleries of onil 
Who is t^eir known admirer. 1 am always bitlef 
tipon tliem^ "but well with liMfm. 

Thine, 

O, IIO^jRtCOMB.* 
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Lectorem deUctando, pariter^te monendn. 

UOR. An FbeC ver. 344. 

Mixing together profit and delight. 

There is nothing which we receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. We look upon the man who 
gives it us as offerintj^ an aflront to our understand- 
ing, and treating us like children or idiots. We con- 
sider the instruction as an implicit censure, and the 
zeal which any shows for our good on such an oc- 
casion, as a piece of presumption or impertinence. 
The truth of it is, the person who pretends to advise, 
does, in that particular, exercise a superiority over 
us, and can have no other reason for it, but that, in 
comparing us with himself, he thinks us defective 
either in our conduct or our understanding. For 
Ihese reasoas, there is nothing so difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable; and indeed uU the 
writers both ancient and modern, have distin- 
guished themselves among one another, according to 
the "perfection at which they have arrived injtbisart. 
How many devices have been made use of, to ren- 
der this bitter portion palatable! Some convey their 
iikitructions to us in the best chosen words, others in 
the most harmonious numbers; some in points of 
wit, and others in short proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of giving coun- 
sel, I think the finest, and that which pleases the 
most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape it ap- 
pears. If we consx^LCT \\\\^ vja>j o€ Instructing or 
giving advice, it exceV* a\\Q\)ftR.t^»\i^^'aM&^W\fc^'t, 
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least shocking, and the least subject to those excep- 
tions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first 
place, that upon the reading of a fable we are made 
to believe we advise ourselves. We peruse the au- 
thor for the sake of the story, and consider the pre- 
cepts rather as our own conclusions than his instruc- 
tions. The moral insinuates itself imperceptibly ; we 
are taught by surprise, and become wiser and better 
unawares. In short, by this method a man is so ikr 
over-reached as to think he is directing himself, while 
he is following the dictates of another, and conse- 
quently is not sensible of that which is the most un- 
pleasing circumstance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human nature* 
we shall find that the mind is never so much pleased, 
•as when she exerts herself in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own perfectioas and abilities. 
This natural pride and ambition of the soul is very 
much gratified in the reading of a fable; for, in 
writings of this kind, the reader comes in for half of 
the performance ; every thing appears to him like a 
discovery of his own ; he is busied all the while in 
applying characters and circumstances, and is in this 
respect both a reader and a composer. It is no won- 
der therefore, that on such occasions, when the mind 
is thus pleased with itself, and amused with its own 
discoveries, that it is highly delighted with the writing 
which is the occasion of it. For this reason the 
Absalom and Achitophel "^ was one of the most po- 
pular poems that appeared in English. The poetry 

* A niemorablo satire written by Dryden agivinst the iac> 
tion which, hy lord Shaftesbury's inpitenient, set the duke of 
Monmouth at their head. 0( this poeni> in which personsl 
satire is applied to the 8up]x>rt of public principles^ th0 sale 
i\-as so large, that it it said not to have been eo^all^« b^^jL Vv^. 
'SadwvereU'$ triai. 
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ii indeed irery fine ; but had it been ihiicji finer, k 
would not have wo much pleased, witbout n phi 
which gave the reader an opportmiity of exerting hif 
«wii talents. 

This oblique ttianiier of giving adrice is 19 in* 
nfiemive, that, if we look into ancient hiatories, we 
'find the wise men of old veiy often cfaoae to gite 
counsel to their kings in fidbles. To onut many whidi 
will occur to every one's memory, there is a nrtttf 
instance of this natm« in a Turkish tale, wkica 1 ds 
not like the worse §ix that IM» ookntal «Ktnmk 
gance which is nixed with it. 

We are told than the sultan Mrimioiid, by fab per- 
petual wars abroad and his tjrranny at home, Ih^I 
filled his dominions with tain and desolatkui, and 
lialf unpeopled the Persian empire. The Tigier to 
this great sultan (whether an. humminst or an eo- 
thusiast, we are not infonned) pretended to have 
learned of a certain dervise io nndeintmHl ikt iaa- 
guage of birds, so dhiat^ben waanotabird tfaatcmiM 
«pen his mouth but the visier knew what it was bs 
••aid. As he was one evening with the emperor, ia 
their return from hunting, thej saw a -couple of owb 
near a tree that grew near an old wall out of a heap 
nf rubbish. ' i woidd . ianaJsaow/ aayatlie avltan, 
« what those two ewls are saying to one another; 
listen to their discourse, and give me an aoconnt of 
it/ The visier approached the tree, pretendinf 
to be very attentive to the two owls. Upon his re- 
turn to the sultan, ' Sir,' says he, ' I have heard 
part of their conversation, but dare not tell you what 
It is/ The sultan would not be satisfied with such 
an answer, but forced him to repeiat word for word 
every thing the owls had said. ' You must know 
then,' said the visier, ' that one of these owls has a 
eofl, and the otiber ^ dwi^\«£, ^Vn«&^ wliom they 
are now upoi^aUaaty <ii iDaxrv^^* ^^^atept^ 
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the «» said tothe&ther of tbedaBghttf^iiimjlMwr* 
iftg, ** Brothtr, I comeat tx> thit marriage, pcoyidaA 
^a will settle, upon rour daughter fifty ruined rii- 
lages fbr her portion.'^ To which the father of tim 
daughter rephed, '^ Instead of fifty, I will give her 
^ve hundrea, if you please. God grant a kng" life 
to goltaa Mahmoud! Whilst he reigas oter us, we 
ihali neT«r want mined villages*'^ * 

The story says, the snhan was so touched with tha 
ithl^ that he rebuilt the towns and villages which 
had been destroyed, and fkom that time fiHward coiir* 
suited the good of his people. 

To fill up my paper, I shall add a most ridiculous 
piece of inltBrai magic, which was taught by no less 
& philosopher than Democritus, namely, that if the 
blood of certaia birds, which he mentioned, were 
xiixe^ together, it would produce a serpent of such 
SI lifpnderful virtue, that whoever did eat it should 
^skilled in the language of birds, and understand 
e¥er^ thing they said to one another. Whether the 
dlemse above mentiocied might not have eaten such a 
serpoit, I shall leave to the determination of ths 
Jeamed* O. 
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-Affitta etl mmdfu ^lUNUto 



Jam propiorc Dei,- 

'^ '^ yiBG.X|i.iT.10» 

Wbeo all the sod came nnhiiig on her loul. 

The following letter comes to me from that excel- 
leut xwm la holy orders, whorn^ 1 \a.^% \K%><\^aeG^ 
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more than once as one of> that society, who assists 
me in ray speculations. It is a. thought in sickness^ 
and of a very serious nature^ for which reason I give 
it a place in the paper of this day. 

' SIR, . . 

■ * The indispo»tion which has long hung 
upon me is at last grown to such a head,, that it must 
quickly make an end of me or of itself. You may 
imagine, that whilst I am in this bad state of health, 
there are none of your works which I read with 
greater pleasure than your Saturday's papers. I 
should be very gjad if I could furnish you with any 
hints for that day's entertainment. Were I able to 
dress up several thoughts of a serious nature, wbicli 
have made great impressions on my mind during a 
long fit of sickness, they might not be an improper 
entertainment for that occasion. . . . , 

* Among all the reflexions which usually rise in 
the mind of a sick man, who has time and inclinai 
Xion to consider his approaching end, there is none 
more natural than that of his going to appear naked 
and unbodied before Him who made him. .Whenji 
man considers, that, as soon as the vital union is 
dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being whom 
he now contemplates at a distance, and only in his 
works, or, to speak more philosophically, when, br 
some faculty iti the soul, he shalf apprettend tire Di- 
vine being, and be more sensible of his presence 
than we are now of the presence of any object wliick 
the eye behoidvS, a man must be lost in carelessness 
and stupidity, who is. not alarmed at such a thought 
Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatise upon Deatli« 
has. represented, in very strong and lively colours, 
the state of the soul in its first separation from the 
body, with regard to that invisible world which every 
where surrounds us, though we arjs not able to jdi^ 
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cover it through this grosser world of imitier, whicfar 
is accommodated to our senses in this life. Hiar 
words are as fdlowr * 

" That death, which is our leaving this world, 
is nothing else but putting off these bodies, teaches 
us that it is only our union to these bodies, which in-^ 
tercepts the sight of the other world. The other 
world is not at such a distance from us -aA we may 
imagine ; the throne of God indeed is at a great re** 
move from this earth, above the third heavens, where 
he displays his glory to those blessed spirits which' 
encompass his throne ; but as soon as we step out of 
these bodies we step into the other world, which it 
not so properly another world (for there is the same 
heaven and earth still) as a new state of life. Tfl^ 
live in these bodies is to live in this world; to live 
out of them is to remove into the next : for while 
our souls are confined to these bodies, and can loolf 
only through these material casenrents, nothing but 
what is n^aterial can affect us ; nay, nothing but 
what is so gross that it can reflect light, and con- 
vey those shapes and colours of things with it to the 
eye : so that, though within this visible world there 
be a more glorious scene of things than what ap- 
pears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it ; for this 
veil of flesh parts the visible and invisible world r 
but when we put oft* these bodies, there are new and 
surprising wonders present themselves to our views; 
when these material spectacles are taken off, the souJ 
with its own naked eyes sees what was invisible be-' 
fore ; and then we are in the other world, when we 
can see it, and converse with it. Thus St. Paul tells 
us, that * when we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord ; but when we are absent frumi 
the body, we are present with the Lord :' 2 Cor. Ti 
6, 6. And methiiik» this is enough to-cun* us •? ov 
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fKi(faie8»fior tbew bodi«8y^ unless we tkink it more de« 
nimble to be ccofioed to a prison^ and to look through 
a grate all our Iives> which gives us but a very nar- 
row prospect^ and thaU none of the best neither, 
than to be set at liberty to view att th^ glerie^of 
the world. What would we give now for the lea^it 
glimpse of that invisible workC which the first step 
we take out q£ these bodies will present uawith? 
There are such things ' as eye hath Qot seen nor 
ear heard^ neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.' Death opens oux eyes> enlarges 
our prospect^ presents us wi& a new and more gloi 
rious world> which we can never see while we ar6 
shut up in flesh ^ which shield n^il^ us as willing 
to part with this veil> as te take the ftlm off of oui 
#yes, which hinders our sight'' 

^ As a thinkinff man cannot but be vpry much aff 
fected with the idea of las appearing in the presence 
of that Being ** whom none can see and live," h^ 
must be much more affected when he considers iha^ 
this Being whom he appears before wiU exan^ne all 
the actions of his past li£ej, and reward or punish 
him accordingly. I HMist confess that I think there 
ift no scheme of religion, besides that of Christkiaityj 
^bich can possibly support the most virtuous person 
under this thoughL Let a man's innocence be what 
It will, let his virtues rise to the highest pitch of per- 
fection attainable in this life, there will bM& still in him 
so many secret sins, so many human frailties, so many 
offences of ignorance, passioUi and prejudice, so 
many unguarded words and thoughts^ and, in short, 
90 many defects in his best actions, that, without the 
advantages of such an expiation and atonement as 
Christianity has revealed to us, it is impossible that 
he should be cleared before his Sovereign Juc^e, or 
that be should be able to 7 stand in bis sighu" Qu( 
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hdy l«1igton suggests to cm ttM cilljr iMftns wliereby 
our guilt may ^e takt»i away> and our ioipeifeot 
obedience accepted. 

' It b this series of tlioug^ that t have endeav 
toured to express in the foHowing hyinn^ which I 
hare cofnposed during this my fiickneSB. 

" When, minn^frcHn the "bed of deafly 

0'erwlie]iQ*d with guilt and fear^ 
I see my IVf aker, face to face^ 

O bovr shall I uppear! 

II. 

*< If yet, while pardon -nay hn Soni^ 

And mercy oftay be awn^it. 
My heart with iuward htiror fthrkiksy 

And tietiibles at the thoitght; 

nr. 

« When thua> O Lord, shah stand dlsdo!^'! 

In ipajesty severe. 
And sit In judgement on my soq1> 

O httir aball 1 ^pear { 

W. 

** Botihmj hast told the tronbled nmid 

Who does her sins hi»ent» •; 

T\ie tinmly tritoe of her tean 

Shall endless woe prevent. 

V. 

•* Then see the sorrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear ray Saviour's dying groans^ 

To give those sorrows weight. 

vr. 

" For never shall my soul despair 

Her pardon to procure. 
Who knows thine only Son has died 

To make her pardon sure." 

' There is a noble hymn in French, which Mon- 
«ieur Bayie has celebrated for a very fine one^ and 
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-which the faioous author of the Art of Speaking calls 
.an admirahle one, that turn^ upon a thought of the 
same nature. If I could have done it justice in En- 
glish, I would have sent it to you translated ; it was 
written by Monsieur des Barreux, who had been one 
of the great^t wits and libertines in France, but in 
his last years was as remarkable a penitent. 

** Grand Dieu, Utjugement tont rempUs d'^quit^ ; 

Tmijourt tu pr^ndi piaitir a nmu ttre propice, 

Maitfai tantfait dt tnal, que jamais ta bant£ 

Ne me pardonnera, tans choquer ta Justice. 

Oui, man Dieu, la grandeur de man impiet^ 

}fe laisse ton it pouvoir que le choix du tuppUce : 

Ton int6rit s* oppose a maf^ticHi : 

Et ta cUmtnce meme attend queje p^risse, 

Contente ton d^sir; puis qui^l t'est glorieus ; 

Offense tot des pleurs qui couUnt de mes yeux ; 

fonne, frappe, il est tems, rens moi guerre pour guerre ; 

J*adore en pirissant la raison qui Vaigrit, 

Mais desstu quel endroit tombera ton tonnere. 

Qui ne soit tout couoert du sang de Jesus Christ.^ 

' If these thoughts may be serviceable to you, I 
desire you woulfl place them in a proper light, and 
am ever, with great sincerity^ 

O* * Sir, yours, &c.' 
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•Me Pamassi dtserta per ardua dulcit 



Baptat amor : Juoat irejugit qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molU d^jertitur orbita clivo, 

VIKO. Geoiv. ifi. «!• 
But the commandiug Muse iqy chariot guides, 
Wiiich o'er tlie dubious cliff securely rid^s : 
And pleas'd I am no beaten road to taJie, 
But first the way to new disccnr'ries mak^ 

DRYDBN. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I CAME home a little later than usual the 
other night ; and, not finding myself inclined to sleep, 
1 took up Virgil to divert me until 1 should bfrmore 
disposed to rest. He is the author whom I always 
choose on such occasions ; no one writing in so idi- 
yine^ so harmonious, nor so equal a strain, which 
leaves the mind composed and softened into an 
agreeable melancholy ; the temper, in which, of all 
others, I choose to close the day. The passages I 
turned to were those beautiful raptures in his Gcorgics, 
wliere he professes himself entirely given up to the 
Muses, and smit with the love of poetry, passionately 
wishing to be transported to the cool shades and re- 
tirements of the mountain Hsmus. .1 closed the 
book and went to bed. What I had just before been 
reading made so strong ai) impressiou on my mind, 
that fancy seemed almost to fulfil to me the wish of 
Virgil, in presenting to me the following vision. 

•'Met bought I was on a sudden placed in the 
jailains of Ba^^tia^ where ^t the ei\d ot tk^ U^vv^wV 
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•aw the mountain Pamassos rising before me. The 
prospect was of so large an extent, that I long wan-> 
dered about to find a path which should directly lead 
me to it, had i not aeen «t some djitanoe a grove of 
trees, which, in a plain that had nothing else remark' 
able enough in it to fix my siglit, immediately detep 
mined me to go thither. When I arrived at it, I 
found it paxted out into a great number of walks and 
alleys, which often widened into beautiful openings, 
as circles or orah, mi round with yews and cypresses, 
with niches, grottos, and cares, placed on the sides, 
encompassed with ivv. There was no sound to be 
heard in the whole place, but only that of a gentle 
breeze paimDg over the leaves of the forest ; every 
thing beside was buried in a profound silence. I 
Was captivated with the beauty and retirement of the 
pl«ce» and nerer $o xDiidi, before that hour, was 
pl eas e d wHii the eniojrment of myself. I indulged 
lihe bunonr, and sutfu-ed myself to wander without 
•Imoe or desiga. At length, at th^ end of a range 
of trees, 1 saw three figures seated on a bank of 
■loss, with a silent brook tareeping at their feet I 
adored them as the tutelary divinities of the place, and 
itood still to take a particular view of each of them< 
The middlemost, whose name was Solitude^ sat with 
her arms across each other, and seemed rather pensive^ 
and whoily taken op with her owd thoughts^ thaa 
any ways fprieved ot dti^leased* The only com" 
panions which she admitted into that retirement 
were, the goddess Silenoe, who sat on her right 
hand with her finger on her mouth, and on her \eh 
Contemplation,, with her eyes fixed upon the heavens.^ 
Sefere her lay a celestial globe, with several schemes 
of mathematical theorems. She prevented ray speeclr 
with the greatest afiability in the world. ''Fear not,". 
she^ ** Iknow your Mq.uest befi9;pe yo« q^ak it^ 
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5'oii would beled to tbe nKMnrtasa efdM Moaet ; the 
only way to it lies through this place, mud no one if 
so of^en employed in conducting persons thither as 
myself.'' When she had thus spoken, she rose from 
her seat, and I immediately placed myself under her 
direction ; but whilst I passed through the grove I 
could not help inquiring of her who were the persons 
admitted into that sweet retirement. *' Surely,^' 
said 1, " there can nothing enter here but virtue and 
virtuous thoughts ; the whole wood seems designed 
for the reception and rewaxxl of such persons as have 
spent their lives according to the dictates of their 
conscience, and the commands of the gods." " You 
imagine right,'' said she : " assure yourself this place 
was at first designed for no other ; such it continued 
to be in the reign of Saturn, when none entered hare 
but holy priests, deliverers of their country from op-* 
pressioii and tyranny, who. reposed tliemselves here 
after their labours, and those whom the study and 
love of wisdom had fitted for divine conversation^ 
But now it is become no less dangerous than it was 
before desirable : vice has learned so to mimic vir« 
tue, that it often creeps in hither under its dis^ 
guise. See thepe ; just before you,- Revenge stailf* 
ing by/ habited in the robe of Honour. Observ* 
not far from him Ambition standing alone ; if yov 
ask him his name, he will tell yon it is £mulatMNV 
or Glory. Bat the most frequent intruder we have 
is Lust, who succeeds now the deity to whom is 
better days this grove was entirely devoted. Vir* 
tuous Love, with Hyxnen^ and the Graces attends 
ing him, once reigned over this happy plkce ; a whole 
train of virtues waited on him, and no disheaeaf-^ 
able thought davtt pneswne for admittanoe, Bel 
now, how is the whole proepect changed ! and how 
seldMH renev^ed 1^ sone km who daure despse aorf 
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did wealth, and imagine themselves fit companions 
for so charming a divinity \" 
' ' The goddess had no sooner said thus, but we 
were arrived at the utmost boundaries of the wood, 
which lay contiguous to a plain that ended at the 
foot of the mountain. Here I kept close to my 
guide, being solicited by several phantoms, who as- 
sured me they would show me a nearer way to the 
mountain of the Muses. Among the rest Vanity 
was extremely importunate, having deluded infinite 
numbers, whom 1 saw wandering at the foot of th« 
hill. I turned away from this despicable troop with 
disdain ; and, addressing myself to my guide, told 
her that, as I had some hopes I shoyld be able to 
reach up part of the ascent/ so I despaired of having 
strength enough to attain the plain on the top. But, 
being informed by her that it was impossible to stand 
upon the sides, and that if I did not proceed onwards 
I should irrevocably fall down to the lowest verge, I 
resolved to hazard any labour and hardship in the at- 
tempt : so great a desire had I of enjoying the satis- 
faction I hoped to meet with at the end of my en- 
terprize. 

" * There were two paths, which led up by different 
ways to the summit of the mountain : the one was 
guarded by the genius which presides over the mo- 
ment of our births. He had it in charge to examine 
tbcf several pretensions of those who desired to pass 
that way, but to admit none excepting those only on 
whom Melpomene had looked with a propitious eye 
at the hour of their nativity. The other way was 
guarded by Diligence, to whom many of those per- 
sons applied who bad met with a denial the other 
way ; but he was so tedious in granting their request, 
and indeed after admittance the way was so very hi- 
ir/cate and laborious, vYvaX.main^ > ^S\K;\\}dfe^ W^ made 
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90ine progress, chose rather to return back than pro- 
ceed, and very few persisted so long as to arrire at 
the end they proposed. Besides these two paths, 
which at length severally led to the top of the 
mountain, there was a third made up of these two, 
which a little after the entrance joined in one. This 
jcarried those happy few, whose good fortune it was 
to find it, directly to the throne of Apollo. I do not 
)cnow whether I should even now have had the reso- 
lution to have demanded entrance at either of these 
doors, had I not seen a peasant- like man (followed 
by a numerous and lovely train of youths of both 
sexes) insist upon entrance for all whom he led up. 
He put ma in miad of the country clown who is 
painted in the map for leading prince Eugene over 
the Alps. He had a bundle of papers in his hand; 
and, producing several, that he said were given to 
him by hands which he knew Apollo would allow as 
passes ; among which, methought I saw some of my 
own writing ; the whole assembly was admitted; aiw 
gave by their presence a new beauty and pleasure to 
these happy mansions. I found the man did not pre- 
tend to enter himseli^ but served as a kind of forester 
in the lawns, to direct passengers, who by their owa 
merit, or instructions he procured for them, had vir- 
tue, enough to travel that way. I looked very at- 
tentively upon this kind homely benefactor ; and for- 
give me, Mr. Spectator, if I own to you 1 took him 
for yourself. We were no sooner entered, but we 
were sprinkled three times with the water of the 
fountain of Aganippe, which had power to deliver 
us from all harms, bAt only envy, which reacheth 
even to the end of our journey. We had not pro- 
ceeded fair in the middle path, when we arrived at 
the summit of the hill, where there immediately 
appeared to us two figures, which eKtrevifilY ^^^^^g^ 



my attention :' the one wes a yoong nymph in tht 

Eime of her youth and beamiy; the Md wings on 
r ihoulden and leey and ww aUe lo transport 
Ittrself to the most distsnt ngiom in die smailesk 
«pace of time. She was continuaHy varyinff her 
mess, tometines into the most naituvai and he'- 
coming habits in the world, and at othen into the most 
Pn\d and freakish garfo that can be imagined. There 
•tood by her a man (nil aged and of great gravity; 
who corrected her ineonsistencies by ahowing tb^ 
m this* mirror, and still flnnf^ her aifected and on- 
becoming omaments down the mountain, which Mi 
in the plain below, and were gathered up and wopef 
with great satidaction by those that inhabited it 
The name of this nymph was fancy, the daughter 
pf Liberty, the most beautiful eif all the mountaia 
nymphs : the other was Judgement the ofispring of 
S^me, and the only child he acknowledged to be his. 
A yoBth, who sat upon a throne just between themy 
tras their genuine (mpving; his name was Wit, and 
his seat was composed of the works of the most ce* 
lebratod authors. I could not but see with a secret 
joy, that, though the Greeks and Romans made the 
BM^)<nrity, yet our own cooatrymen were the next 
bo^ in number and dignity. I was now at liberty 
to take a full prospect of that ddightful region. 1 
was inspired with new vigour and ltfe;» and su9 
rrery thing in nobler and more pleasing views than 
before : I breathed a purer aetherin a sky which was 
a continued aaure, gilded with perpetual sunshine. 
The two summits of the moantain rose on each side^ 
and formed in the midst a most delicious vale, the 
habitation of the Muses, and of such as had composed 
ivorks worthy of immortality. ApoUo was seated 



Dpon « tbrMie of gold; and for a omopyitn a§ii| 
biurel spread ito bofi^hs and its shade OT«r his bMUk 
His bow and quiver lay at hisibet He held his htifl 
m his hand, whilst the Muses round about hia»<e|*^ 
brated with b3nnn6 hia rictory o^nor the wtpmut Vyw 
thon, and socnetimes sung in softer notes th& locfW^of 
Leucothoe and Daphnis. Hoaaer, Virgil^ and Miltdtt^ 
were seated the next to. thorn. B^ind w#re a great 
nuHiber of others ; among whom I was surprised to 
see some in th^ habit of Laplanders, who, notwiih* 
standing the uncouthness of their dress, had lately 
obtained a place on the mountain. I saw Pindar 
walking alone, no one daring to accost him, until 
Cowley joined himself to him ; but, growing weaiy 
of one who almost walked him out of breath, he leR 
him for Horace and Anacreon, with whom he seemed 
infinitely delighted. 

* A little further I saw another group of figures i 
J made up to them, and I found it was Socrates dic^ 
tating to Xenophon, and the spirit of Plato ; but, most 
of all, Musa^us h;|d the grieatest audience about him, 
J was at too great a distance to hear what he said, or 
to discover the faces of his hearers) only I thought 
I now perceived Virgil, who had joined them, and 
stood in a posture full of admiration at the harmony 
of his words. 

' Lastly, at the very brink of the hill» I saw Boo* 
calini sending dispatches to the world below of what 
happened upon Parnassus ; but } perceived he did it 
without leave of the Muses, and by stealth, and was 
unwilling to have them revised by Apollo. I could 
now, from this height and serene sky, behold the in-r 
finite cares and anxieties with which mortals below 
sought out their way through their maze of lite. ( 
saw the path of Virtue lie straight before them, whilst 
)aterest| or som^ oi^alicious dewoi^ still liorrii^^xsv 
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out of the war* I ^'^as bA oace touched with pkft* 
9iu« at my own happiness^ and compassion at the sight 
of their inextricable errors. Here the two contend* 
ing passions rose so high, that they were inconsistent 
vith the sweet repose i enjoyed ; and^ awaking with 
a sudden start, the only consolation I could admit of 
for my loss, was the hopes that this relation of tny 
dream will not displease you.' 

T. 
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